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St.  Joseph  Ulles,  September, 
1023.  St.  Joseph's  CX>llege,  St.  Al- 
t>an*s   Street,    Toronto.    Quarterly. 


St.  Joseph  Liilies  is  more  than  the 
usual  school  or   college   magazine: 
it  is  really  a  high-class  review,  for 
there   is   no    numher    but   contains  i 
some    fine    criticism,    some   literary 
dissertation  of  exceeding  merit  and 
penetration  such   as     one     usually- 
finds   in  more  pretentious  publica- 
tions.     This  Septemher   issue    has 
a  number  of  papers  of  outstanding 
merit.        We       note       particularly 
"Shelley  and  Amatory  Poetry,",  by 
Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Ph.D.;  "The 
Creative  in  Art  and  Letters,"  which 
is  left  modestly  unsigned;   "Keats' 
Poetical  Development,"     by    Eliza- 
beth O'DriscoU,  and  "The  Interna- 
tional Language" — a  dissertation  on 
Volapuk,  Esperanto  and    other  at- 
tempts    at    a     common     universal 
idiom — by    Raphael    Nakhla.     S.J. 
Besides  these  five  contributions  the 
"Lilies"  contains  the  usual  matters 
of  local  school     interest,     class  in- 1 
formation     and     chronological  and  j 
biographical  data  of  graduates  and  | 
graduations.      It    is     a     high-class  j 
number.  I 
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St.  Joseph  Lilies  in  its  first  issue  contains  such 
an  assortment  of  engaging,  as  well  as  instructive 
reading  matter,  that  justice  can  not  be  done  in  so 
short  an  acknowledgment.  However,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  we  did  not  fail  the  Lilies  last  year. 
A  delightful  prayer  poem,  "My  Rosary,"  has  a  sig- 
nificance that  merits  mention.  It  is  a  serious  thought 
well  expressed.  "The  International  Language,"  a 
scholarly  explanation  of  Esperanto  and  Ido,  the  last 
and  most  perfect  types  of  international  languages, 
contains  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  as  a  , 
universal  medium  of  communication.  The  clever  way  '*' 
to  hold  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  appeal  to 
the  understanding  is  noteworthy.  Much  space  is 
given  to  "Keat's  Poetical  Development."  While  it  is  \ 
pedagogical,  its  mathematical  exactness  smacks  o\ 
much  reference  and  restrained  thought.  It  may  con- 
tain an  argument  that  is  convincing,  but  the  many 
extracts  are  a  source  of  confusion.  "Our  Mother  of 
Sorrows"  has  much  in  common  with  a  poetical  sum- 
mary of  life's  cold  facts.  The  truth  is  lightened  by 
the  use  of  figurative  speech  that  is  not  harsh.  A 
simple  solution  for  the  difficulties  that  assail  us  on 
every  side  is  offered  in  the  final  stanza,  '/Let  us  turn 
to  our  Mother  of  Sorrows."  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan 
in  "Shelly  and  Amatory  Poetry"  has  written  an 
article  that  contains  more  collected  data  and  en- 
lightenment than  a  year's  study  of  the  poet  would 
reveal.  He  has  gone  below  the  surface  and  sifted 

i'the   motives   of   the   poems.   The   words   of  timely 

!  advice,  placed  at  intervals,  are  of  incalculable  bene- 

Ufit  and  special  interest-  to  all. 

Y  We  close  this  department  of  our  first  issue  with 
the  best  wishes  for  success  to  our  fellow  exchanges 
and  a  plea  that  all  may  enter  the  portals  of  our 
office  ere  the  second  issue  goes  to  press. 
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O  Shepherd,  Thou  Who  are  called  the  Good, 

Who  watching  over  Thy  sheep  hast  stood; 

Safe  are  they  ever  beneath  Thine  eye, 

But  out  of  the  distance  comes  the  cry 

Of  wandering  sheep  that  have  missed  the  fold, 

And  starve  and  freeze  in  the  winter's  cold. 

"Other  sheep" — ^yet  the  sheep  are  Thine, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  with  the  ninety-nine; 

Far  in  the  wilderness  sad  they  roam, 

But,  Shepherd  Good,  Thou  shalt  lead  them  home, 

To  follow  Thee  in  at  the  sheepf old's  door, 

One  fold,  one  Shepherd,  forevermore. 

— SELECTED. 
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The  Canadian  Apostolate 

By  Rev.  Francis  Cabroll. 

'ONSIGNOR  BENSON  once  wrote:  "It  is  perfectly  true 
— and  we  are  not  the  least  ashamed  of  it — that  we 
(Cat'holies)  will  compass  the  whole  world  to  make  one 
proselyte."  The  making  of  proselytes  is  the  special  work  of 
the  Church.  And  why?  Why  has  she  always  and  ever  left 
"tlie  green  pastures  by  the  water-courses"  and  gone  into  the 
wilderness  to  seek  after  the  lost  ones?  We  could  answer  by 
saying  that  Jesus  Christ,  her  Divine  Founder,  commanded  her 
"to  go  into  the  whole  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  And  this  would  be  a  correct,  but  not  a  complete 
reply.  The  Church  must  attempt  to  bring  all  men  within  her 
fold,  for  growth,  and  development,  and  extension  are  of  her 
very  nature. 

Too  often  do  we  regard  the  Church  as  a  mere  religious 
organization,  Slie  is  much  more.  She  is  a  living  organism. 
Iler  Divine  Founder,  now  glorified  and  exalted,  is  her  Head; 
llis  Spirit  is  her  soul ;  and  the  faithful  are  the  living  members 
of  her  Body.  She  is  the  "completion"  of  her  Founder — if  we 
dare  use  the  word — and  we  may  use  it,  for  St.  Paul  describes 
her  as  "the  complement  of  Him  who  is  made  in  all  'things 
complete  by  taking  in  all  of  us."  She  is,  therefore,  the  Mys- 
tical or  "Church"  Body  of  Christ. 

Now  growth  is  essential  to  a  living  organism.  Every  cell 
in  a  human  body  must  contribute  to  the  exJtension  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  life  of  that  body.  Since,  then,  the  Church 
is  a  living  organism,  it  belongs  to  her  very  nature  to  develop 
by  the  generation  and  the  absorption  of  new  living  members. 
And  more,  every  Catholic,  if  he  will  be  a  living  member  of  the 
Church,  must  contribute  to  her  growth  and  extension.  And 
there  can  be  no  cessation  in  this  growth,  not  "until  we  all 
attain  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  .  .  .  and  to  the  full  measure  of 
the  stature  of  Christ,"  not  until  "all  things  are  brought  to  a 
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head  in  Christ,  both  the  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  things 
on  the  earth." 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  to-day,  twenty  centuries 
sin-ce  Our  Blessed  Lord  said:  "Go,  ye  and  teach,"  we  hear  of 
Catholic  missionary  endeavour.  It  is  not  surprising  that  to- 
day there  are  apostles,  who  like  the  intrepid  Twelve,  are 
"witnesses  of  Him,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  and 
whose  "voice  goes  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world."  It  is  not 
surprising  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  existence  of 
the  Church  did  she  neglect  to  carry  "the  glad  tidings  of  peace 
to  them  that  are  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  are  near."  And 
thus  it  is  with  feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  hopefulness  for  "the 
building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ"  that  we  welcome  this  year 
of  1922  sts  a  ^reat  missionary  anniversary. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda — the  official  department  of  the  administration  of 
the  Church  which  controls  and  directs  everything  concerning 
the  missions — was  established  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  The  exact 
date  was  June  22,  1622.  In  one  of  his  latest  acts,  His  Holi- 
ness, Benedict  XV.,  urged  his  Catholic  Flock  to  celebrate  this 
Tercentenary,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  world,  mindful  of  his 
wishes,  are  observing  Triduums  of  Commemoration.  More- 
over, three  hundred  years  ago,  on  M<irch  12,  1622,  Francis 
Xavier,  Missionary,  Herald  of  the  Faith,  and  Ideal  Apostle, 
was  enrolled  among  the  Saints.  And  there  is  a  third  mis- 
sionary anniversary,  for  1922  witnesses  the  one  hundredth 
birithday  of  that  great  association  of  the  Faithful,  which 
brings  succour  to  missionaries  in  every  part  of  the  world-— 
the  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

A  fitting  opportunity  for  reviewing  past  missionary  work 
and  making  plans  for  future  endeavour  is  thus  afforded  us. 
And  Canadians  have  every  reason  to  "rejoice  and  be  glad" 
that  Catholic  Canada  has  taken  some  part  "in  re-establish- 
ing all  things  in  Christ."  A  cursory  glance  at  Canada's  Apos- 
tolate  assures  us  that  we  are  living  members  of  Christ,  and 
will  also  incite  us  to  greater  effort  and  sacrifice. 

Missionary  work  in  Canada  is  two-fold.    There  are  Home 
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l^issions  as  well  as  Fields  Afar.  In  fact,  Canada  is  still  a 
missionary  country,  and  this,  perhaps,  explains  why  our  ef- 
forts in  foreign  parts  have  been  limited.  During  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  thousands  of  Catholic  emigran/ts  from 
Euro:pe  arid  from  the  older  districts  of  Canada  have  been  set- 
tling in  the  great  fertile  stretches  of  the  West.  These  Catho- 
lics need  spiritual  care  and  help  "to  walk  worthily  of  the  call- 
ing wherewith  they  are  called."  Canada,  too,  has  a  pagan 
population  of  Eskimaux  and  Indian,  and  as  of  old  there  lives 
in  their  midst  the  "Black  Robe"  of  story.  Indeed  for  half  a 
century  the  dauntless  Oblate  Fathers  and  the  fearless  Grey 
Nuns  have  faithfully  and  fruitfully  laboured  in  our  ice-bound 
North  Country.  In  1908,  His  Grace  Archbishop  McEvay  of 
Toronto  realized  that  renewed  vigor  must  be  given  these  apov 
tolic  efforts.  Men  and  means  and  organizations  were  sadly 
needed.  To  answer  these  requirements  the  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society  of  Canada  was  established.  Since  its  in- 
ceiption  the  Society  has  proved  a  success,  and  under  the  pres- 
ent able  presidency  of  Very  Rev.  Thos.  O'Donnell  its  annual 
receipts  have  reached  $165,000.  These  funds  are  gathered 
in  various  ways, — through  the  agency  of  "Register-Extension," 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  by  the  Society;  through  par- 
ochial branches  of  the  Society  established  in  many  places ; 
and  through  annual  collections  in  many  dioceses.  With  this 
revenue  the  Society  is  doing  excellent  work,  aspirants  for  the 
missionary  priesthood  are  trained;  churches  and  chapels  for 
poor  and  needy  places  are  erected ;  priests  in  poverty-stricken 
districts  are  supported.  In  a  word,  Extension  is  giving  the 
comforts  of  religion  to  pioneer  localities,  and  is  fast  becoming 
the  veteran  missionary  organization  of  the  Home  Missions  of 
Canada.  Its  present  Chancellor  is  His  Grace  of  Toronto,  the 
Most  Reverend  N.  McNeil ;  and  the  personnel  of  its  governors 
includes  a  number  of  bishops  and  prominent  laymen. 

Canada's  charity  has  begun  at  home,  but  it  has  not  re- 
mained there.  With  Cardinal  Bourne  we  know  that  "devotion 
and  generosity  to  the  Foreign  Missions  will  bring  down  increas- 
ed blessings  on  our  work  at  home."    Some  efforts  have  been 
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made  in  the  lands  where  men  are  "Ohristless,  alienated  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
the  promise. ' '  Indeed  before  our  own  Canadian  Missions  were 
thoroughly  organized  some  of  Canada's  sons  were  bringing 
the  "glad  tidings  of  peace  to  them  that  are  afar  off." 

In  1886,  a  young  Canadian  priest — the  Rev.  John  Forbes — 
entered  the  Novitiate  of  the  Missionary  Fathers  of  Africa, 
commonly  known  as  "The  "White  Fathers."  To-day  he  is  co- 
adjutor Bishop  of  the  Vicariate  of  Uganda,  in  the  heart  of 
Africa.  The  heroic  community  to  which  he  attached  himself 
and  which  was  established  over  fifty  years  ago  by  Cardinal 
Lavigirie  for  the  conversion  of  the  Dark  Continent,  drew  its 
members,  for  many  years,  from  Europe.  In  1900  the  White 
Fathers  opened  a  postulate  in  Quebec,  and  .at  present  seventy- 
four  Canadians — priests  and  brothers — have  made  Africa  their 
earthly  home  and  the  scene  of  their  apostolic  efforts.  Asso- 
ciated with  them  are  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of 
Africa,  who  have  sent  fifty-six  (1918)  Canadian  Sisters  from 
their  Canadian  House  in  Levis,  Que.  A  monthly  bulletin, 
"The  African  Missions,"  describes  the  successful  work  of 
these  Canadian  Missionaries,  but  it  also  carries  the  informa- 
tion that  the  heathen  population  of  their  portion  of  Africa 
still  .approximates  twenty  millions  of  souls.  And  this  vast 
number  is  but  a  small  portion  of  unconverted  Africa. 

A  purely  Canadian  Foreign  Mission  Institute  has  arisen  cTut 
of  the  Apostolic  School  which  the  zealous  Father  Gustave 
Bourassa  began  in  Montreal  in  1902.  Two  years  later,  Arch- 
bishop Bruchesi  brought  this  work  to  the  notice  of  Pope  Pius 
X,,  and  the  Community  of  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  was  established.  The  aim  of  this  Sisterhood 
is  the  propagation  of  the  faith  among  infidel  peoples.  Already 
the  Sisters  have  three  foundations  in  the  Vicariate  of  Canton, 
China,  where  they  are  instructing  native  children,  administer- 
ing hospitals,  orphanages,  and  female  catechumenates.  In 
Shek  Lung  they  conduct  a  lazeretto  of  nearly  one  thousand 
lepers.  In  Canada,  at  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  they  direct 
hospitals  and  schools  for  Chinese.     This  community  has  wit- 
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nessed  a  marvellous  extension  of  its  work.  Its  motherhouse 
is  at  Outremont,  Que.  An  association  of  lay  'benefactors  aid 
the  Sisters  financially,  and  a  quarterly  review,  "Li  Precur- 
seur,"  is  published. 

The  Canadian  Province  of  the  Friars  Minor  (Franciscans) 
for  several  years  have  been  sending  missionaries  to  Chan- 
Tong,  China,  and,  of  late,  a  society  has  been  founded  in  many 
iparishes  to  aid  these  Canadian  sons  of  St.  Francis  in  their 
work.  Likewise  there  are  Canadian  Jesuits  laboring  in  the 
Zambesi  Mission  in  South  Africa,  Canadian  Oblates  in  Ceylon, 
Canadian  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Bengal,  India  and 
Canadian  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  New  Guinea, 
Oceanica.  And  the  latest  missionary  project  which  Catholic 
Quebec  has  launched  is  the  foundation  of  a  Foreign  Mission 
Seminary  at  Montreal.  This  seminary  begins  its  history  with 
the  support  of  every  bishop  of  Quebec,  as  is  manifested  by  the 
recent  joint  pastoral  issued  in  its  favour. 

French-speaking  Canada  has  shown  a  high  spirit  of  apos- 
tleship  in  the  lives  and  works  of  these  brave  men  and  women 
who  have  left  all  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  who  have  gone 
forth  to  seek  and  to  save;  and  in  the  whole-hearted  support 
given  them  by  their  French-Canadian  'brethren  at  home.  Nor 
has  English-speaking  Canada  forgotten  the  Fields  Afar.  It 
was  from  his  native  City  of  Toronto,  twenty  years  ago,  that 
Rev.  John  Fraser  set  out  for  Tche-Kiang,  China.  His  apostolic 
work  there,  financially  aided  by  friends  at  home,  is  well  known. 
Not  satisfied  with  his  own  efforts,  he  determined  to  lead  other 
labourers  into  that  mighty  harvest  field  of  the  Orient.  For, 
when  he  arrived  in  China,  he  found  himself  the  second  of 
two  English-speaking  priests — the  only  two  in  that  vast  em- 
pire of  souls.  Accordingly,  in  1910,  he  came  to  America,  and  in- 
terviewed the  late  Cardinal  Farley  of  New  York.  A  news- 
paper item  describing  that  visit  states  that  "Father  Fraser 's 
most  effective  plan  is  the  institution  of  a  seminary  here  in 
America  where  students  would  be  soeicially  prepared  for 
missionary  work  in  China."  Eventually  there  came  into  exist- 
ence the  well-known  MaryknoU  of  the  American  Foreign  Mis- 
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sion  Society,  which  has  already  sent  sixteen  priests  to  South 
China.  To  Ireland  Father  Fraser  made  his  next  appeal,  and 
we  ^ead  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Mission  to  China  that*  "the 
first  time  China  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Irish  priest- 
hood and  people  was  in  1911,  when  Rev.  John  Fraser  visited 
this  country,  and  among  other  activities,  delivered  an  address 
to  the  Students  of  Maynooth,  and  in  Maynooth  it  was  to  grow." 
To  this  seed  planted  by  a  Canadian  priest  in  Ireland's  National 
College  and  watered  by  zealous  followers  of  its  missionary 
patron,  St.  Patrick,  God  has  indeed  given  the  increase.  The 
Maynooth  Mission  has  already  sent  over  thirty  priests  to 
China.  About  three  years  ago  Father  Fraser  made  a  second 
journey  from  China, — this  time  to  his  native  Canada.  And 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  See,  he  established  the  Cana- 
dian China  Mission.  Already  this  institute  has  a  Preparatory 
Colleget  with  a  roll  call  of  eighteen  students,  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Ottawa,  and  a  Seminary*  at  Scarboro,  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto,  preparing  twelve  aspirant  missionaries.  A  portion  of 
the  Province  of  Kwei-Chow,  China,  has  been  allotted  these  fu- 
ture missionaries,  and  their  first  apostle.  Rev.  D.  Carey,  is  at 
work  there.  A  monthly  paper,  "China,"  is  published  at  Al- 
monte, and  conveys  news  of  the  institution  and  its  work  to  its 
many  benefactors.  Associated  with  Father  Fraser  in  his  Cana- 
dian foundation  was  Rev.  M.  Caralt,  who  has  since  established 
a  similar  institution  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  Thus  the  first  seeds 
of  several  missionary  institutions  were  sown  by  a  Canadian 
priest. 

Three  other  missionary  organizations  must  be  included 
in  this  limited  and  incomplete  review  of  the  Canadian  apos- 
tolate.  The  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  is  flour- 
ishing in  many  parishes,  and  has  ibeen  for  years  past.  Its 
financial  support  has  gone  out  to  the  whole  world.  In  many 
a  Canadian  school  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood  has  long 
existed,  and  Canadian  children  have  exercised  an  apostolate 


•  "Father  Galvin's  Trumpet  Call." 

t  China  Miesion  College,  Almonte,  Ont. 

t  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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on  behalf  of  the  children  of  pagan  nations.  Finally,  within 
the  past  year  The  Canadian  Catholic  Students'  Mission  Cru- 
sade has  raised  its  standard  in  twelve  institutions  of  learning. 
Knowing  full  well  that  "we  must  know  the  missions  before 
we  can  love  them,  pray  for  them,  or  support  them,"  the 
Crusade  aims  at  educating  land  interesting  all  Canadian  Catho- 
lic Students  in  the  missions.  The  Crusade  is  composed  of 
affiliated  mission  societies  called  units.  If  a  mission  society 
does  not  exist  in  an  institution,  the  Crusade  establishes  one. 
These  various  units  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  liberty,  and 
may  have  as  the  object  of  their  charity  and  their  zeal  all 
missionary  activities,  or  any  particular  mission,  Home  or 
Foreign,  they  may  choose.  The  Crusade  arouses  mission  activ- 
ity in  these  units  in  various  ways,  but  it  does  not  distribute 
the  alms  collected  nor  the  good  works  performed  as  a  result 
of  its  efforts.  These  are  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  individual 
units  themselves.  Its  great  objective  is  to  establish  a  mission- 
ary society  of  some  form  or  other  in  every  school  and  college, 
and  to  organize  these  into  a  strong  confederation  in  favour 
of  the  universal  propagation  of  the  faith.  An  executive  com- 
mittee of  two  representatives  from  each  unit,  and  an  advisory 
board  of  three  priests  govern  the  Crusade.  A  great  apostolate 
lies  within  the  range  of  this  Crusade,  and  much  may  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  Our  young  people  are  yearning  for  an  ideal. 
The  Crusade  makes  them  active  co-operators  in  the  exercise  of 
the  noiblest  of  ideals — the  salvation  of  souls. 

Canadians,  therefore,  have  reason  to  be  thankful  during 
this  year  of  missionary  commemoration,  that  "the  door  of  the 
faith  has  been  opened"  to  many  through  their  endeavours. 
But  we  cannot  rest.  We  have  not  yet  reached  "the  full  mea- 
sure of  the  stature  of  Christ."  There  is  still  ample  opportunity 
for  "the  'building  up  of  His  Body."  The  other  sheep,  which 
He  has,  and  they  equal  Catholics  in  number,  must  be  brought 
into  the  one  flock  of  unity  and  faith,  "reconciled  in  one  body 
to  God  through  the  Cross.  And  what  of  the  one  thousand 
million  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people?  Shall  they 
be  left  * '  to  walk  after  the  fashion  of  this  world  and  under  the 
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prince  of  darkness?"  Shall  they  be  left  "without  Christ, 
without  hope,  without  God?"  They  have  not  heard  the  Gospel 
Story,  nor  the  blessed  Name  of  Jesus,  nor  have  their  souls 
been  washed  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  Yet  it  is  only  '  *  through 
His  Blood  that  there  is  redemption  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 
And  it  is  only  in  His  Name  that  they  can  hope  for  salvation, 
for  "there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  unto  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

We  cannot,  therefore,  lay  down  the  Standard  of  the  Cross. 
As  members  of  the  Church  we  are  members  of  Christ — "mem- 
bers of  His  Body,  of  His  Flesh,  and  of  His  Bones."  We  must 
altogether  and  individually  live  His  life,  not  only  yesterday, 
but  to-day  and  forever.  When  He  lived  His  Gospel  life,  noth- 
ing stayed  His  thirst  for  souls.  And  nothing  can  stay  this 
same  zeal  in  the  Church.  She  must  bring  all  men  into  living 
union  with  Him.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  concurrence 
and  co-operation  of  her  every  portion  and  her  every  member. 
And  thus  may  the  year  1922  see  a  renewed  mission  spirit  ia 
Catholic  Canada.  By  personal  service,  by  prayer,  by  financial 
support  we  shall  "build  up  the  Body  of  Christ,  till  we  all 
attain  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God,  to  the  Perfect  Man,  to  the  full  measure  of  the 
stature  of  Christ." 


This  is  the  beautiful  heart  of  the  year 
That  beats  in  the  thrushes  winging, 

That   pulses,   too,  in  the  woodland  bees, 
That  sets  the  whole  world  singing. 

This  is  the  beautiful  heart  of  the  year 
That  proves  to  be  sweet,  that  mothers 

The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  great  and  the  small, 
That  makes  us  blood  and  brothers. 

— SEIiECTED. 
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The  Holy  iMountains  of  Scripture 

"In  the  mountain,  the  Lord  will  see."    (Genesis  xxii.,  14). 
By  Edith  R.  Wilson,  MjA. 


m 


'E  hear  much  in  the  pseudo-religious  parlance  of  the  day, 
of  "Communion  with  Nature"— an  expression  beautiful, 
indeed,  in  itself,  and  full  of  significance  to  those  who 
"look  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God,"  but  meaningless 
on  the  lips  of  men  who  would  substitute  creation  for  the  Crea- 
tor :  the  work  of  His  hands  for  the  Maker  thereof.  Such  men 
seem  unconscious  that  the  very  phrase  they  so  often  affect, 
itself  testifies  to  a  Spiritual  Power  underlying  and  sustaining 
all  nature,  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  man,  himself  a 
spiritual  being,  to  "commune"  with  any  arrangement,  how- 
ever beautiful  of  mere  material  atoms,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  car- 
bon; an  ultimatum  into  which  "nature"  resolves  itself  where 
stripped  of  the  PresencjS  of  God.  How  beautiful,  how  im- 
pressive, in  contrast  with  the  misleading  language  of  such 
writers,  is  the  natural  symbolism  of  Scripture !  While  care- 
fully guarding  against  the  opposing  errors  of  pantheism  and 
materialism,  the  sacred  writers  constantly  and  boldly  employ 
an  exalted,  poetic  imagery,  or  personification,  of  natural  pow- 
ers, but  one  in  which  "Nature"  is  ever  the  adorer,  the  con- 
scious worshipper  of  her  Creator,  never  the  object  of  worship. 
Surrounded,  as  Israel  was  of  old,  by  the  nature-worship  of 
the  heathen,  such  errors  and  the  pollutions  which  accompanied 
them,  were  forbidden  in  the  strongest  terms.  "Tf  I  have 
kissed  my  hand  to  the  moon,"  writes  holy  Job,  in  allusion  to 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Chaldeans,  "and  my  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  this  were  an  ini<iuity  to  be  punished  by 
the  Judge,  for  I  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above;  (John 
xxi.,  26-27),  while  a  later  prophet  denounced  all  who  burn 
incense  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  (Jer.xliv.,  17-24).  In  Scrip- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  heaven  and  earth  and  all  created  things 
are  called  upon  to  worship  God  and  sing  joyfully  unto  Him 
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that  made  them.  What  nobler  summons  to  such  worship 
could  be  conceived  than  is  found  in  the  concluding  psalms  of 
the  Laud's  office,  or  in  the  Canticle,  "Benedicite"  wherein  all 
the  works  of  the  Lord  are  called  upon  to  "bless  and  magnify 
Him  forever?"  We  may  need  a  theologian  to  explain  to  us 
the  full  force  and  scope  of  such  symbolic  language,  but  the 
humblest  of  us  cannot  fail  to  feel  its  majesty,  nor  can  we 
imagine  a  better  antidote  against-  the  materializing  tendencies 
of  much  so-called  "scientific  thought"  at  the  present  day, 
than  a  faithful  perusal  of  Holy  Writ,  wherein  a  devout  lover 
of  Nature  and  of  God,  may  read,  as  it  were,  a  continuous  paen, 
or  triumph-song  of  creation,  in  which  each  natural  object  seems 
to  have  its  own  alloted  part  to  play.  As  the  tree,  in  Joyce 
Kilmer's  poem — 

"Stands  and  looks  at  God  all  day, 
And  lifts  its  leafy  arms  to  pray." 

So,  in  the  Scriptural  sequence  of  praise,  not  only  the  "heaven 
of  heavens,"  but  the  lowliest  of  the  "green  things  upon 
earth,"  has  its  offering  to  tender.  To  one  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  Palestine,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  its  mountain  ranges  should  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inspired  writers  and  supply  a  special  "motif"  in 
this  gamut  of  devout  homage ;  and  it  is  upon  the  special  part 
assigned  to  the  "mount^ains  and  hills"  therein,  that  we  would 
dwell  for  a  brief  space.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  sea,  which 
in  Scriptures,  seems  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  man's  ceaseless, 
restless  strivings,  or  of  the  rebellion  of  the  nations  against 
the  "Lord  and  His  Christ,"  the  hills  are  constantly  portrayed 
as  restful,  calm,  eternal;  strong  with  the  strength  of  God, 
His  peculiar  possession  and  dwelling  place,  beloved  of  Him 
and  holy.  "The  waters  roared  and  were  troubled," — "the 
waves  of  the  sea  are  mighty  and  rage  horribly."  "At  Thy 
rebuke  they  shall  flee,  at  the  voice  of  Thy  thunder  they  shall 
fear" — but — "the  mountains  shall  receive  peace,  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  little  hills  justice."  I  have  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  mountains,"  saith  the  Psalmist,"  from  whence  help 
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shall  come  to  me."  "As  the  hills  stand  round  about  Jeru- 
salem, even  so  standeth  the  Lord  round  about  His  people 
forevermore."  "I  am  appointed  King  over  Sion,  His  holy 
mountain."  "This  is  my  rest  forever  and  ever,  here  will  I 
dwell,  for  I  have  chosen  it."  Again  the  Psalmist  asks,  "Lord, 
who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  Tabernacle?  or  who  shall  rest  in  Thy 
holy  hill?"  and  is  told  that  only  he  that  "walketh  without 
blemish  and  worketh  justice,  that  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart," 
and  hath  not  done  evil  to  his  neighbour,"  shall  ascend  into  t]ie 
hill  of  the  Lord.  For  "great  is  the  Lord  and  exceedingly 
to  be  praised  in  His  holy  mountain,"  and  again,  "they  shall 
not  hurt,  nor  shall  they  kill  in  all  my  holy  mountain."  Then 
follow  tlie  prayer  ^and  the  quick  response,  "0  send  forth  Thy 
light  and  Thy  truth;  they  have  conducted  me  and  brought 
me  into  Thy  holy  hill  and  into  Thy  Tabernacle."  "I  cried 
unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice  and  He  heard  me  from  His 
holy  hill."  It  may  be  questioned  whether  these  expressions 
cannot  be  explained  as  attributing  holiness  to  "Mt.  Sion" 
simply  because  it  was  the  site  of  the  city  and  temple  of  God, 
whither  all  the  tribes  of  Judah  were  to  ascend  for  worship. 
But  Mt.  Sion  is  by  no  means  the  only  mountain  denominated 
"holy"  in  Scriptures.  The  "beauty  of  Carmel"  and  the 
"glory  of  Libanus"  were  the  Lord's  also.  Indeed,  from  the 
beginning  of  sacred  history,  God  seems  to  have  chosen  some 
lofty  mountain  summit  as  the  scene  of  His  special  manifesta- 
tion. Long  before  the  building  of  Jerusalem  He  had  called 
upon  Abraham  to  go  into  the  "Land  of  Vision"  and  offer  up 
his  son,  his  only  son,  Isaac,  upon  a  mountain  which  He  would 
show  him,  the  mountain  thus  chosen  being  traditionally  iden- 
tified v/ith  Moriah,  one  of  the  twin  peaks  of  Sion,  and  future 
site  of  the  temple.  But  when  God  led  forth  His  people  from 
Egyptian  bondage.  He  gathered  them  around  Horeb,  "the 
Mount  of  God,"  to  receive  the  Mosaic  Law.  Into  its  cloud 
hidden  fastnesses  their  great  leader  was  called,  to  enter  into 
mystic  communion  with  His  Creator;  while  the  majesty  of 
God  was  displayed  in  the  lightnings  which  played  around  its 
summit   and   the   thunders   which   echoed   through   its   cliffs. 
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Toward  this  same  mountain  Elias  journeyed  forty  days  in 
the  strength  of  his  God-given  food,  while  from,  these  sublime 
heights  he  received  his  last  earthly  commission  from  the 
"still,  small  voice"  of  the  Lord.  When  the  tribes  of  Israel 
were  summoned  to  receive  the  final  injunction  of  their  leader 
before  entering  the  Promised  Land,  it  was  from  Mt.  Garizim 
that  Moses  spoke.  Of  the  "beauty  of  Carmel"  we  read  in  the 
glowing  description  of  Isaias,  where  the  spiritual  fruitfulness 
of  the  Church  is  compared  with  that  of  the  "garden-land"  of 
the  Lord.  Here,  was  home  of  the  prophets;  its  heights  were 
the  scene  of  the  final  victory  of  Israel's  greatest  prophet  over 
the  priests  of  Baal ;  and  here  as  we  well  know,  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Carmelite  Order.  May  we  not  then  invert  the  question 
regarding  Mt.  Sion  and  the  holy  city,  and  ask  the  reason  for 
this  special  site  ?  The  great  cities  of  antiquity  were  not  built 
upon  lofty  mountains,  but  rather  upon  fertile  plains,  beside 
broad  rivers,  as  Ninevah,  Babylon,  Memphis.  Some  were  not- 
able seaports,  cities  which  sat  as  Queens  beside  many  waters, 
drawing  unto  themselves  the  abundance  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  a  precipitous  height  might  well 
offer  defense  for  a  fortress,  or  a  citadel,  but  a  large  city,  ease 
of  communication,  traffic,  and  the  need  of  an  unfailing  water- 
supply  led  to  an  opposite  choice.  What  spiritual  lesson,  then, 
are  we  to  gather  from  the  "holiness"  attributed  to  the  moun- 
tains in  Scripture?  For  reply  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament. 
Here  we  find  our  Lord's  choice  equally  marked.  When  He 
would  impart  some  special  grace  or  revelation  to  His  disciples. 
He  led  them  up  "into  a  high  mountain."  When  He  Himself 
would  enter  into  closer  communion  with  His  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, He  "withdrew  into  a  mountain  apart."  It  was  seated 
upon  the  mountain  that  our  Lord  delivered  His  powerful  ser- 
mon on  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  after  a  night 
spent  in  prayer,  on  the  mountain  top,  that  He  called  unto 
HirQ  the  twelve  and  appointed  them  to  be  His  apostles.  Tabor 
was  the  scene  of  His  Transfiguration;  Mt.  Calvary  of  His 
death  and  Resurrection;  the  Mt.  of  Olives  of  His  Ascension. 
How  many  of  His  sainted  followers  have,  in  spirit,  retraced 
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these  .ascents !  How  many  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
have  withdrawn  into  mountain  retesses  to  hear  what  the  Lord 
God  would  say  unto  them !  And  spiritually,  or  literally,  is  not 
the  symbolism  equally  clear  and  beautiful  ?  The  green  valleys 
of  earth  lie  fair  before  our  gaze.  Their  waving  cornfields  and 
fruitful  orchards,  laughing  brooks  and  fragrant  flowers,  the 
sheep  and  cattle  gra2dng  in  their  dewy  meadows,  speak  to  the 
heart  of  peace  and  plenty  and  innocent  human  joys.  From 
amidst  these  alluring  scenes,  the  mountain  rises,  clothed,  in- 
deed, with  verdure  at  the  base,  but  gradually  withdrawing  by 
ever  steeper  and  more  rocky  paths  into  a  sterner  and  wilder 
landscape,  a  keener  and  more  embracing  air.  The  plains  and 
valleys  below  grow  more  and  more  remote,  the  sounds  of  earth 
are  hushed,  its  landmarks  dwarfed.  The  skies  seem  nearer, 
their  blue  deeper,  clearer.  The  great  dome  above  bends  lov- 
ingly toward  the  mountain's  peak,  as  God  might  bend  to- 
wards a  soul  that  fain  would  rise  to  Him,  Slowly  the  sun 
sinks  to  rest,  and  the  bridal  whitness  of  the  snow-capped 
mountains  gleams  rosy  r«d;  trailing  clouds  of  opal  and  violet 
gather  in  the  west,  opening  a  golden  pathway  to  the  very  gates 
of  Paradise.  Night  falls,  we  are  shrouded  by  the  mountain 
mists  and  a  ehill  steals  over  us,  yet  as  the  mists  rise  we  see 
once  more  the  deep,  blue  skies.  One  by  one,  the  silent  stars 
come  forth.  Suddenly,  the  moon  arises  in  golden  glory,  cast- 
ing dark  shadows  earthward,  but  flooding  the  heavens  with 
light,  and  we  murmur  softly,  "Truly  this  is  the  "Land  of 
Vision."  Our  soul  is  alone  with  Him,  who  enlighteneth  won- 
derfully from  the  everlasting  hills,"  then  the  petition  of  the 
litany*  comes  to  mind,  and  we  close  with  the  prayer,  O  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  Desire  of  the  eternal  hills,  "draw  night  unto 
us!" 

•Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


"^Jtls^Tw^ 
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Bt  Julian  E.  Johnstone. 

I  long  for  the  keen  salt  air  of  the  sea 
And  the  Titan's  tumuH;  and  thunder; 

And  the  solemn  strength  and  sublimity 
Of  the  songs  of  the  sea-gods  under. 

For  the  song  I  long  of  the  sea-^gods  strong, 
And  the  viborons  blow  and  bluster; 

The  leap  and  sweep  of  the  billows  along 
And  the  stormy  light  and  lustre. 

For  the  white- winged  ships  that  sail  in  the  sun, 
And  the  white-winged  waves  that  bear  them; 

For  the  yachts  that  over  the  waters  run, 
And  the  breezes  that  race  and  dare  them. 

I  long  for  a  sight  of  the  sea-gulls  free. 
And  the  wash  and  swash  of  the  waters ; 

For  the  surf  and  spray  of  the  saltry  sea, 
And  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  sea-daughters. 

And  the  fisher's  note  and  the  fisher's  boat, 
And  the  voice  of  the  piping  plover ; 

And  the  foam  and  fume,  and  the  weeds  that  float, 
And  the  loomgale  hurrying  over. 

For  I  was  bom  by  the  boisterous  sea, 
And  its  storm  and  thunder  and  madnes» 

Are  deep  in  the  blood  and  heart  of  me, — 
Its  music,  and  sunlight,  and  sadness. 

And  I  love  the  waves  with  their  rush  and  roar, 
As  the  gier-eagle  loves  the  mountains; 

As  the  weir-wolf  white  loves  the  Northern  shore, 
And  the  sun-birds  southerly  fountains. 
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Shelley 

Rev.  M.  J.  Rtan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

^|T  is  one  hundred  years  since  Shelley's  death,  and  it  is  now 
cU  time  for  us  to  have  a  definite  judgment  about  him. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  Newman,  that  we  should  regard 
the  heathen  poets  and  sages  in  a  similar  light  to  that  in  which 
we  are  taught  to  recognize  Balaam  and  other  wicked  men  as 
organs  of  divine  truth. 

Thoughts  beyond  their  thought 
To  those  high  bards  were  given. 

Should  not  the  same  be  said  of  our  modern  pagans?  Poetic 
genius  is  a  gift  of  God,  however  a  perverse  will  or  a  bewildered 
understanding  may  misuse  it,  and  it  naturally  inclines  towards 
the  good  and  the  true. 

The  colouring  may  be  of  thi.s  earth ; 
The  lustre  comes  of  heavenly  birth. 

Poetic  genius  probably  always  is  accompanied  by  a  noble 
disposition  and  right  feeling,  though  the  man's  life  and  opinions 
may  be  inconsistent  with  his  original  endowment. 

All  goodness  and  truth  and  beauty  come  from  God,  and 
belong  by  right  to.  His  children.  It  has  always  been  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  practice  of  the  Church  to  discriminate  the  precious 
from  the  vile,  and,  according  to  Augustine's  expression,  take 
spoils  from  the  Egyptians,  and  appropriate  whatever  is  true 
or  good  or  lovely  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

"When  we  speak  of  Shelley  we  are  obliged  at  once  to  distin- 
guish between  the  poet  and  the  man — between  the  poetry  and 
the  purpose  to  which  the  man's  will  made  it  subservient.  About 
the  man  the  fairest  and  truest,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  most 
charitable  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  not  quite  sane 
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nor  responsible  for  his  acts  and  works.  Symonds,  one  of  his 
biographers  with  every  disposition  to  glorify  him,  confesses 
that  ''it  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  that  this  fever 
(in  his  boyhood)  may  have  been  a  turning  point  in  his  his- 
tory, and  that  a  delusion  engendered  by  delirium  may  have 
fixed  itself  upon  his  mind  owing  to  some  imperfection  in  the 
process  of  recovery."  "His  mind,"  says  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
"no  doubt  oscillated  at  times  along  the  line  which  divides 
sanity  from  insane  delusion."  Some  traits  in  his  character 
and  many  incidents  in  his  life  concur  to  make  his  sanity 
doubtful.  His  nervous  dread  of  disease  was  such  that  he 
once  imagined  that  he  had  caught  elephantiasis  from  sitting 
opposite  to  a  very  fat  woman  in  a  coach  and  touching  her 
dress  with  the  knees  of  his  trousers.  He  could  not  be  cured 
of  this  delusdon  until  he  was  examined  by  a  physician  and  re- 
assured. He  was  indeed  all  compact  of  imagination.  Hazlitt, 
who  knew  him,  and  who  was  himself  radical  enough  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  says  of  him:  "The  author  of  the  Prome- 
theus Unbound  has  a  fire  in  his  eye,  a  fever  in  his  blood,  a 
maggot  in  his  brain,  a  hectic  flutter  in  his  speech  which  mark 
out  the  philosophic  fanatic.  He  is  sanguined-complexioned 
and  shrill-voiced.  He  is  drawn  up  by  irresistible  levity  to  the 
regions  of  mere  fire,  where  his  delighted  spirit  floats  in  'seas 
of  pearl  and  clouds  of  amber'  .  .  .  Bubbles  are  to  him  the  only 
realities  .  .  .  Curiosity  is  the  only  proper  category  of  his 
mind ;  and  though  a  man  in  knowledge,  he  is  a  child  in  feel- 
ings ...  He  tampers  with  all  sorts  of  obnoxious  subjects,  but 
it  is  less  because  he  is  gratified  with  the  rankness  of  the 
taint  than  captivated  with  tlie  intellectual  phosphoric  light 
they  emit." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  habit  of  dosing  himself 
with  laudanum  for  his  pains  developed  in  his  case,  as  it  did 
in  Coleridge's,  into  a  habit  of  opium-eating.  His  screechy 
voice  betrayed  the  nervous  tension  under  which  he  lived. 

'The  education  to  which  he  had  been  submitted  was  quite 
unfit  for  one  who  was  born  a  poet  if  ever  any  man  was.  To 
throw  such  a  sensitive,  shy,  mopish  boy,  with  his  secret  con- 
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sciousness  of  superiority,  and  his  irritable,  passionate  tem- 
per among  "our  young  Barbarians"  d)  at  Eton,  was  a  grave 
mistake,  and  for  its  victim  a  calamity. 

And,  "oh  the  dreadful  injury,"  as  Coleridge  says,  "of 
being  taught  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  their  prayers  in 
the  same  tone  in  which  they  were  taught  the  Latin  Grammar — 
and  too  often  inspiring  the  same  sensation  of  weariness  -and 
disgust;  that  is  an  irreligious  education." 

Many  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  in  favour  of  Shel- 
ley were  put  forth  by  his  infidel  friends  or  companions.  The 
most  audacious  perhaps  of  these  fictions  was  Trelawney's 
story  how  he  rescued  Shelley's  heart  entire  and  unburnt  from 
the  fire  in  which  his  body  was  cremated.  According  to  this 
account,  Trelawney  with  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  drenched 
the  corpse  with  wine — more  wine  than  ever  Shelley  had  drunk 
in  his  whole  life — and  then  burned  it  upon  a  funeral  pyre. 
All  was  reduced  to  ashes  except  a  few  fragments  of  the  bones, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  the  heart,  which  remained  entire;  he 
snatched  the  relic  from  the  fiery  furnace,  and  in  doing  so 
burned  liis  hand  severely.  He  managed  to  do  this  without 
being  seen  by  the  Tuscan  officials  who  superintended  the 
cremation.  Now,  in  1892  the  facts  were  published  from  the 
official  records  by  a  Dr.  Biagi  of  Florence.  Shelley's  body 
was  washed  ashore  on  July  18,  (1822)  ond  buried  in  the  sea- 
shore in  quicklime,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Tuscany. 
Four  weeks  later,  the  remains  were  exhumed,  and  the  bones 
were  found,  the  flesh  having  all  been  consumed  by  the  lime. 
Trelawney's  statement  that  he  drenched  the  body  with  wine 
when  it  was  placed  on  the  pyre  is  therefore  a  pure  falsehood. 
The  bones  were  placed  in  a  brazier  and  a  great  pile  of  wood 
heaped  upon  them.    If  Trelawney  obtained  the  heart,  or  any 

(1)  Few  will  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  M.  Arnold's  joke,  and  that 
he  uses  the  word  Barbarian  in  a  playful  sense  of  his  own,  to  signify 
the  young  nobles  who  were  fond  of  sport  and  insensible  to  meditative 
poetry  and  Transcendental  philosophy  and  criticism  of  the  Bible. 
Coleridge  in  the  next  quotation  was  not  speaking  of  Eton,  but  of  his 
own  school. 
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relics  of  it,  he  must  have  done  so  with  the  connivance  of  the 
officials  before  the  fire-wood  was  laid  over  the  bones.  IHarsh 
as  it  may  seem  to  say,  Trelawney's  authority  is  not  at  all 
sufficient  to  establish  that  the  relic,  which  he  afterwards  gave 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  was  the  heart  or  any  part  of  the  heart ;  for  if 
there  were  no  remains  of  the  heart,  and  if  there  were  remains 
of  any  other  organ,  Trelawney  was  quite  capable  of  passing 
them  off,  for  the  sake  of  romantic  interest,  as  the  heart.  I 
will  venture  to  sa}'  that  this  fiction  of  Shelley's  heart  being 
entire  and  unhurt  by  cremation  was  so  readily  believed  and 
repeated  precisely  'because  it  was  not  in  the  life  of  a  saint, 
but  of  an  unbeliever,  and  because  the  author  of  it  also  was 
an  unbeliever  and  a  disreputable  fellow.  If  such  a  story  were 
found  in  the  life  of  a  saint  by  the  kind  of  men  who  have 
written  lives  of  Shelley  it  would  have  been  instantly  rejected 
and  derided  by  them.  Though  an  English  version  of  Dr. 
Biagi's  book  was  published  in  1898,  yet  the  author  of  the  life 
of  Shelley  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1909,  Vol. 
XVIII.,  p.  37)  repeats  as  a  fact  the  story  of  the  heart  being 
snatched  from  the  flames  by  Trelawney,  and  then  adds  a  foot- 
note, ''Cf.  Guido  Biagi,  Gli  Ultimi  Giorni  di  P.  B.  Shelley,  Flor- 
ence, 1892," — a  note  which  might  lead  the  ordinary  reader  to 
think  that  Trelawney's  account  was  confirmed  by  Biagi. 

Shelley's  Character. 

When  Aubrey  de  Vere's  sister  spoke  to  Wordsworth  about 
Shelley's  poetry  and  referred  to  some  high  qualities  of  char- 
acter indicated  by  it,  the  wise  old  man  replied:  "Doubtless 
he  was  a  man  with  beautiful  dispositions,  but  dispositions  are 
not  character."  Shelley,  observed  DeVere,  was  free  from 
everything  coarse  or  unrefined;  he  was  singularly  modest  and 
devoid  of  vanity,  but  not  of  the  worse  vice  of  pride.  Perhaps 
we  may  say  of  him  that  he  was  "too  proud  to  be  vain."  He 
abounded  in  noble  sentiments  and  aspirations.  But  his  pride 
and  passions  and  nervous  excitability  were  stronger  than  his 
idealism.  He  lacked  self-government  and  solidity.  His  char- 
acter, as  DeVere  says,  was  cast  in  a  feminine  mould,  or,  as 
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another  critic  says  more  strongly,  he  was  something  of  a  spins- 
ter; though  he  had  much  elastic  power  of  recovery.  It  has 
been  said  that  pantheism  in  poetic  imagination  becomes  Machia- 
velism  in  practical  philosophy,  and  that  sentimental  ism  in  the 
ory  becomes  under  the  pressure  of  action  a  very  self- protect- 
ing guile  (2) ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  we  may  always  expect 
the  ''enthusiasm  of  humanity"  under  the  pressure  of  passion 
to  become  an  unscrupulous  and  dishonorable  self-indulgence. 
Shelley  was  one  of  those  regenerators  of  mankind  whose  char- 
ity did  not  begin  at  home ;  he  did  not  reform  the  individual 
who  had  the  first  claim  upon  his  attention,  that  is  himself;  he 
on  the  contrary  deformed  himself  spiritually.  As  Burke  says 
of  Rousseau,  he  was  a  lover  of  his  kind,  but  not  of  his  kindred ; 
in  fact  he  loved  mankind  in  the  abstract ;  and  at  last  he  came 
to  love  men  most  when  he  saw  least  of  them.  He  called  him- 
self at  one  time  "the  friend  of  the  unfriended  poor";  but  his 
philanthropy  did  not  prevent  him  from  showing  the  most 
heartless  indifference  to  the  individuals  whom  he  was  most 
bound  to  love  and  cherish.  His  later  belief — if  indeed  he  did 
believe  it — that  his  wife  had  been  unfaithful  before  he  deserted 
her,  can  only  be  described  as  an  additional  wrong,  and  a  very 
mean  method  of  excusing  himself.  He  could  make  his  con- 
science approve  or  even  dictate  anything  that  he  very  much 
wanted  to  do.  He  could  be  very  kind  and  generous  wherever 
it  was  not  a  duty  to  be  so. 

The  liberty  which  he  preached  consisted  only  in  freedom 
from  the  restraints  which  the  virtues  impose  upon  the  passions, 
and  was  just  such  as  St.  Peter  describes:  "They  proffer  us 
freedom,  being  themselves  the  slaves  of  corruption."  He  wrote 
the  Prometheus  Unbound  as  an  attack  upon  divine  authority 
and  upon  belief  in  God;  the  Cenci  was  intended  as  an  attack 
upon  all  parental  authority,  and  indirectly  upon  the  Papacy; 
and  he  designed  an  attack  upon  all  State  authority  in  a  drama 
about  King  Charles  I.  His  "Revolt  of  Islam"  in  its  first  form, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  same  weight  of  public  censure  as 

(2)  The  first  part  of  this  remark  was  made  by  Goethe,  and  the 
second  part  by  Morley. 
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had  fallen  upon  Byron,  was  an  attack  upon  all  moral  law 
that  governs  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  The  wreck  of  his 
life  was  due  to  his  principles,  and  might  be  calle<l,  as  Southey 
told  him.,  "The  Atheist's  Tragedy." 

He  had  read  Hume's  ostensibly  sceptical  bui  really 
atheistic  writings  and  those  of  Helvetius  and  of  God- 
win while  he  was  still  in  that  imperfect  state  of 
knowledge  which  serves  only  to  make  men  susceptible 
of  doubts  but  incompetent  to  solve  them;  and  in 
the  eternal  conflict  between  the  nonsense  and  the  sense  of 
mankind,  he  employed  all  the  siren  charms  of  his  poetic  genius 
in  order  to  give  falsehood  the  beauty  of  truth  and  make  evil 
as  bright  as  goodness.  He  made  poetry  and  noble  sentiment  a 
pandar  for  atheism.  He  proclaimed  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
future,  but  he  would  have  persuaded  men  to  fix  all  their  hopes 
at  the  nether  pole  and  to  separate  themtselves  by  the  whole 
height  and  depth  of  the  universe  from  the  true  source  of  good. 
A  prying  curiosity  to  find  out  the  secret  of  all  things,  without 
reverence  and  without  shame  was  the  character  of  his  mind. 
He  w^ould  not  believe  in  any  being  whom  he  could  not  see.  He 
nought  to  see  ghosts  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  soul  was 
immortal,  and  because  he  could  not  see  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
would  not  believe  that  they  existed. 

Shelley  often  meant  well,  but  he  was  quite  unable  to  see 
any  side  of  a  question  but  his  own,  and  quite  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding how  his  conduct  might  appear  to  others; 
he  had  little  or  no  sense  of  the  ridiculous;  and  thus 
he  often  admired  himself  most  when  he  was  making  himself 
most  grotesque  and  despicable,  and  (to  use  Arnold's  terra) 
disgusting.  It  v/ould  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
revolutionary  and  republican  opinions  are  generally  begotten 
from  a  liberal  mind  and  a  generous  temper.  Shelley  in  his 
irreligion  and  politics  was  as  fanatical,  narrovz-minded  and 
bitter  as  any  Ulster  Tory  (3).    After  calling  that  upright  and 

(3)  The  Ulstermen  ara  properly  net  Tories,  but  Whigs,  i.e.,  Scottish 
Covenanters.  The  word  Tory  originally  meant  an  Irish  Guerilla,  and 
was  fastened  on  the  English  Cavaliers  by  Titus  Oates,  because  they 
would  not  believe  his  story  of  a  Popish  Plot. 
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honorable  man,  Robert  Southey,  a  mercenary  renegade,  when 
he  visited  the  Lake  Country,  in  1811,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  with 
glee,  ''Wordsworth  j-et  retains  his  independence,  but  his  po- 
verty is  such  that  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  beg  a  shirt  for 
his  back";  and  a  few  years  later  described  him  as  a  "beastly, 
pitiful  wretch,  over-fllowing  with  villainy";  and  all  this  merely 
because  "Wordsworth  and  Southey,  who  in  their  youth  had  been 
almost  as  foolish  as  he  wa^s,  did  not  always  remain  so.  Such 
a  jeer  at  Wordsworth's  honorable  poverty  came  with  an  ill 
grace  from  a  wealthy  young  man  who  often  spent  more  in  a 
week  upon  his  follies  than  Wordsworth  could  spend  on 
his  family  in  a  year. 

Shelley's  life,  in  truth,  reminds  one  of  Bacon's  saying  that 
there  are  men  who  in  genius  are  like  to  the  winged  angels, 
but  in  conduct  like  to  the  serpents  which  creep  upon  the  ground. 
Shelley,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a  morbid  affection  for 
snakes,  and  frequently  brings  them  into  his  poetry  as  an  il- 
lustration ;  if  he  had  lived  in  an  idolatrous  age  and  country,  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  a  snake-worshipper — unless,  indeed, 
he  was  kept  from  it  by  the  spirit  of  contrariness.  It  is  notice- 
able that  he  was  known  to  his  own  set  by  the  pet  name  of  "The 
Snake." 

His  foolishness  and  wrong-headedness  receive  our  pity  very 
liberally,  and  but  for  the  conceit  and  pride  and  presumption 
of  it,  would  have  deserved  pity  without  any  reserve.  Besides 
his  imperfect  sanity,  th«re  may  be  another  excuse  ior  his  irreli- 
gion.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  first  brought  up  to  a  form 
of  doctrine  which  represented  the  Creator  as  making  a  part, 
and  the  greater  part,  of  his  creatures  for  the  purpose  of  ever- 
lasting damnation.  He  spoke  more  respectfully  of  the  Catholic 
religion  than  of  Protestantism;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  have 
been  pure  contradictoriness — there  may  have  been  some  mix- 
ture of  fairness  and  liberality  also  in  his  advocacy  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  parliamentary  union  of 
Ireland  with  Britain.  When  he  fled  from  his  own  country 
and  took  refuge  in  Italy,  he  seems  gradually  to  have  become 
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less  irreligious,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  poems  was 
returning  towards  a  belief  in  God  and  immortality. 

The  Poet. 

If  anything  could  chill  one's  admiration  for  the  poetry  of 
Shelley  it  would  be  the  extravagant  praises  and  comparisons 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  literary  fashion  of  the  hour.  It  is 
no  disinterc'Sted  criticism  or  pure  taste  that  leads  some  of  his 
countrymen  to  rank  his  work  above  that  of  Wordsworth  and 
Byron  and  Browning  and  Tennyson,  and  his  genius  above  that 
of  Coleridge  and  Keats,  next  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
that  caused  Carducci,  the  author  of  the  Hymn  of  Satan,  to  as- 
sert that  the  Cenci  is  such  a  tragedy  as  no  other  poet  except 
Shakespeare  could  surpass,  and  made  him  in  his  poem  on  Shelley 
place  him  above  all  the  poets  of  the  world  in  the  last  century. 
In  this  poem,  describing  a  blessed  island  of  the  poets  and  heroes — 

Isola  risplendente  di  fantasia  ne'  marl — 

Carducci  says  positively  that  none  of  the  more  modern  poets 
have  reached  it,  unless  perhaps  Shelley,  "titan  spirit  in  maiden 
form,  whom  Sophocles  flying  bore  from  the  embrace  of  the  sea- 
goddess  to  the  company  of  the  herois  singers: 

Ah,  ma  non  ivi  alcuno  dei  novi  poeti  mai  surse 
Se  non  tu  forse,  Shelley,  spirito  di  titano 
Entro  virginee  forme;  dal  divo  complesso  di  Teti 
Sofocle  a  volo  tolse  te  fra  gli  eroici  cori. 

This  is  not  so  much  criticism  or  taste  as  it  is  the  zealotry 
of  irreligion.  It  is  the  reward  for  the  insolent  audacity,  as 
DeVere  truly  calls  it,  of  some  of  Shelley's  anti-Christian  ex- 
pressions. Such  critics  do  not  conceal  that  they  honor  Shelley 
as  a  prophet — the  teacher  of  irreligion,  license,  and  anarchy. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  in  Shelley's  poems  there  are 
really  two  poets — the  negative,  contradictory,  atheistic  one, 
and  another  one  who  is  creative  and  has  a  nobler  side.  Glad- 
stone said  concerning  a  debate  which  took  place  in  1829  be- 
tween Cambridge  and  Oxford  undergraduates  about  the  com- 
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parative  merits  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  "The  Cambridge  men 
came  to  introduce  the  cult  of  Shelley  among  us  against  Byron 
— of  Shelley,  that  is,  not  in  his  negative  but  in  his  spiritual 
side," — that  is  the  Adonais,  especially,  which  Arthur  Hallain. 
Tennyson's  friend,  first  caused  to  be  published  in  Britain. 
And  ten  years  after  that  debate,  Newman  in  one  of  his  Angli- 
can essays — the  one  concerning  the  prospects  of  "Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism"— considering  the  state  of  Cambridge  University, 
said  that  "Shelleyism  and  Coleridgism  were  edging  forward 
and  forward,  no  one  knowing  how,  to  a  more  Catholic  theo- 
logy." 

The  Nobler  Shelley. 

It  is  this  nobler  side  of  Shelley  that  I  wish  to  consider — 
that  part  of  him  which  made  Denis  Florence  McCarthy 
speak  of  him  as  "my  poet,"  and  which  caused  DeVere  to 
say,  "Something  angelic  there  certainly  was  about  him,  some- 
thing tihat  I  recognized  from  the  first  day  that  I  read  his 
poetry,  and  of  which  I  never  see  the  slightest  trace  in  his  imi- 
tators; nor  did  I  ever  see  a  trace  of  it  in  Byron  during  my 
boyhood's  day  of  Byronic  delusion,  though  I  fancied  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  the  Titan  about  him.  I  never  can  make  out 
whether  Shelley  was  a  Fallen  Angel  still  fierce  with  the  pride 
that  caused  that  fall,  or  an  Angel  in  duresse  struggling  with 
sad  limitations.  This  angelic  quality  in  Shelley,  limited  and 
deflected  as  it  is,  manifests  itself  to  me  not  only  in  the  emo- 
tional parts  of  his  poetry,  but  in  its  intellectual  processes. 
His  intelligence  had  a  keen  logic  about  it;  for  the  logical  fa- 
culty, far  from  being  one  with  judgment,  seldom  when  largely 
developed,  co-exists  with  judgment.  There  is  a  marvellous 
intuitive  power  too ;  for  in  the  region  of  things  spiritual,  and 
to  a  large  degree  of  things  moral,  all  errors  are  compatible 
with  intelligence  in  the  absence  of  humility  and  of  the  venera- 
tion which  generates  humility.  He  also  had  good  sense  for  a 
friend  but  not  for  himself.  But  Shelley  could  never  have 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  religious  things  and  thoughts, 
for  neither  material  things  nor  human  affections  sufficed  to 
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him;  and  in  frivolous  matters  or  worldly  interests  he  had  no 
concern.  He  mused  as  habitually  as  the  most  religious  man  on 
some  great  Deliverance  for  the  human  race  ...  A  religion 
strong  in  its  divine  truth  or  a  quasi-religion  splendid  with 
illusive  beauty  was  to  him  a  necessity." 

The  Qualities  of  His  Poetry. 

"What  first  strikes  any  reader  in  Shelley,  for  it  lies  upon 
the  surface,  is  the  marvellous  music  of  his  verse  with  the  com- 
parative inferiority  in  verbal  felicity.  The  music  seems  to 
have  been  the  very  voice  of  his  own  nature,  not  acquired  by 
imitation  nor  by  laborious  self-culture;  for  it  is  found  at  its 
best  in  some  of  his  earliest  poetry : 

Away!  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon; 
Rapid  clouds  have  drunk  the  last  pale  beam  of  even; 
Away!  the  gathering  clouds  will  call  the  darkness  soon, 
And  profoundest  midnight  shroud  the  serene  lights  of  heaven. 

This  is  a  measure  and  a  music  which  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  had  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  poet  before.  His 
power  is  deservedly  called  magical,  and  has  been  so  often 
praised  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  Yet  much  as  I  delight 
in  it,  let  me  in  candor  say  that  the  talk  about  his  music  seems 
to  be  becoming  a  cant  and  a  superstition.  Shelley  often  is 
wanting  in  harmonious  expression.  The  close  of  the  Prome- 
theus Unbound  has  no  ease  or  liquid  flow.  Neither  the  be- 
ginning nor  the  end  of  the  Ode  to  Liberty  is  musical.  Pro- 
bably most  readers  of  The  Cloud,  if  they  were  not  too  diffi- 
dent to  be  candid,  would  confess  that  before  the  end,  the 
rhythm  is  felt  monotonous,  and  the  sing-song  and  see-saw 
creates  a  weariness  which  tends  to  relieve  itself  in  mimicry. 
The  metre  of  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  seems  to  me  to  thwart 
the  impression.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Terza 
Rima  is  suited  to  the  English  language  or  any  other 
except  the  Italian,  at  all.  But  one  thing  is  certain; 
if  it  is  the  proper  measure  for  serious  and  lofty  narra- 
tive, as  Dante  used  it,  then  it  cannot  be  the  proper  measure 
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for  lyric  rapture  or  elegiac  emotion.  Some  of  his  admirers 
seemed  to  be  governed  by  a  fixed  prejudice  <iuite  contrary  to 
the  mobility  of  the  true  critic.  Thus  Stopford  Brooke  selected 
a  Song  of  the  Spirits  in  the  Prometheus  as  one  of  his  gems. 
There  are  four  stanzas  of  which  I  will  quote  only  one : 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep 

Down,  down 


As  the  fawn  draws  the  hound, 
As  the  lightning  the  vapor, 
As  a  weak  moth  the  taper; 
Death,  despair;  love,  sorrow; 
Time  both;  to-day,  to-morrow; 
As  the  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  stone, 
Down,  down. 

If  Shelley's  name  were  not  prefixed  to 

Death,  despair;  love,  sorrow; 
Time  both;  to-day,  to-morrow, 

would  anyone  call  such  lines  poetry?  Would  any  one  call 
them  verse?  Or  even  good  prose?  How  unmusical  and  hard 
it  all  is,  and  how  slovenly  and  mechanical  the  composition. 
One  sees  that  there  is  no  poetic  life  in  it ;  it  is  not  the  expression 
of  any  spontaneous  emotion,  but  the  work  of  a  mind  in  a 
hurry;  a  jaded  mind  spurred  by  the  will.  Morley  says  that 
half  a  page  of  Prometheus  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  of 
Byron's  Manfred.  Well,  here  is  half  a  page  of  Prometheus, 
not  a  typical  one  certainly,  but  not  worse  than  some  others; 
and  without  any  partiality  for  Manfred,  and  without  denying 
in  general  that  Shelley's  genius  is  more  poetical  than  Byron's, 
and  without  ignoring  in  Manfred  an  influence  from  Shelley 
as  well  as  from  Wordsworth,  one  may  ask,  how  much  of  Man- 
fred is  this  half-page  worth?  Is  it  worth  half  a  page  of  Man- 
fred? (I  speak  of  the  poetry;  for  religiously  the  spirit  of 
both  is  almost  equally  censurable).    Yet  such  exaggerations  must 
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not  provoke  us  into  any  contrary  misappreciation.  Shelley  on  the 
whole  is  a  singularly  musical  poet. 

Shelley's  Diction. 

But  his  verbal  expressiveness  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
music.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  Lines  on 
Mont  Blanc,  written  in  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  or  the  descrip- 
tion in  Prometheus  of  the  Alps  at  dawn,  with  Tennyson's  The 
Voice  and  The  Peak,  or  -with  Coleridge's  Hymn  Before  Sun- 
rise "written  in  the  vale  of  Chamouni"  (though  Coleridge 
had  not  the  advantage  of  ever  seeing  either  Chamouni  or  Mont 
Blanc) — or  compare  the  description  in  Alastor  (about  the 
middle  of  it)  of  the  poet's  embarking  in  the  shallop  with  Lance- 
lot's account  in  The  Holy  Grail  of  his  voyage  to  the  Castle  of 
Carbonek — or  compare  any  of  Shelley's  verses  about  death 
with  Tennyson's  Crossing  the  Bar,  you  will  at  once  feel  that 
Shelley  has  not  the  felicitous  language  of  poets  who  are  in- 
ferior to  him  in  lyrical  ecstasy  and  in  music.  Take  the  poem 
in  which  Tennyson  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  "The 
Higher  Pantheism,"  and  with  it  compare  any  of  Shelley's  pas- 
sages in  which  the  visionary  character  of  this  world  is  es- 
serted,  e.g. :  "This  whole  ....  is  but  a  vision,"  in  Hellas,  and 
you  will  at  once  see  the  truth  of  M.  Arnold's  saying:  "Shel- 
ley can  master  the  medium  of  sounds,  but  to  master  the  more 
difficult  medium  of  words  he  has  neither  intellectual  force" 
(that  is  clarity)  "enough  nor  sanity  enough."  He  cannot 
translate  emotion  into  distinct  thought  and  language  with 
beauty.  Shelley  occasionally  has  consciously  imitated  othei- 
poets,  and  there  we  may  judge  him  by  his  failure  either  to 
excel  them,  or  to  equal  them  by  another  kind  of  beauty. 
In  the  Revolt  of  Islam  the  following  lines  imitate  a  passage 
in  the  Ancient  Mariner  that  every  one  knows: 

A  speck,  a  cloud,  a  shape  approaching  grew 
Like  a  great  ship  in  the  sun's  sinking  sphere 
Beheld  afar  at  sea,  and  swift  it  came  anear. 
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You  may  notice  how  Coleridge's  magic  has  escaped  from 
Shelley's  attempt  to  seize  it.  In  Coleridge's  translation  of 
Schiller's  Death  of  Wallenstein  (Art.  V.,  Scene  I.)  the  hero 
says  of  a  dead  friend: 

For,  oh!  he  stood  beside  me  like  my  youth, 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream, 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 


Coleridge  here  excels  the  original  in  beauty  of  expression. 
Shelley  imitated  this  Alastor: 

But  thou  art  fled 

Like  some  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams 

Well,  Alastor,  it  may  be  said,  was  a  work  of  his  youth,  and 
therefore  imperfect  in  power  of  expression  and  in  form.  But 
Shelley  tried  his  hand  at  this  very  thing  again  six  or  seven 
years  later  (in  liis  "Unfinished  Drama")  : 

He  stood  beside  me 

The  embodied  vision  of  the  brightest  dream 
Which  like  a  dawn  heralds  the  day  of  life; 
The  siiadovf  of  his  presence  made  m.y  world 
A  paradise 

Has  he  surpassed  Coleridge  here,  as  Coleridge  did  his  ori- 
ginal? Has  he  even  equalled  him?  Stopford  Brooke  confesses 
that  "Julian  and  Maddalo"  in  its  narrative  parts  is  "prosaic  be- 
yond anything  in  Wordsworth,"  and  "actually  resembles  the 
style  of  Shelley's  novels."  Shelley  tried  in  it  to  employ,  ho 
says  himself,  a  certain  familiar  style  of  language.  But  says 
Brooke,  "the  language  is  not  gracefully  or  easily  employed 
and  is  not  familiar.  Some  of  it  is  bad  prose."  In  the  Revolt 
of  Islam,  says  the  same  editor,  there  are  "wastes  of  prosaic 
poetry  and  the  whole  is  wearisome  and  unreadable.  The  same 
things  seem  true  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  and  the  political  poems 
directly  attacking  abuses  in  Britain." 
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Poetry  or  Music? 

The  union  in  Shelley  of  melodious  verse  with  infelicitous 
language  makes  some  readers  feel  that  his  genius  is  nearer 
to  music  than  to  poetry.  He  has  lyrical  rapture  and  ecstasy 
in  a  degree  never  surpassed;  but  he  has  equally  a  want  of 
clearness  of  thought.  Every  reader  feels  the  vagueness,  inde.- 
finiteness,  indistinctness  of  Shelley's  imagination.  Dreaming 
and  failing  and  sinking  and  faintng  and  swooning  and  expiring 
are  a  constant  topic  in  his  lyric  poetry.  In  his  longer  poems, 
narrative  and  descriptive,  there  is  a  constant  admiration  for 
feverish  and  hysterical  enthusiasm  and  excitement.  His  poetry 
does  not  speak  much  more  clearly  to  us  than  music.  There  is  an- 
other consideration  also.  As  he  admires  a  restless  mind  more  than 
a  quiet  one,  so  in  nature  he  loves  the  motion  more  than  the 
rest, — motion  and  the  things  that  are  in  motion — clouds,  and 
winds,  and  tides.    He  does  not,  like  Wordsworth,  enjoy 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Now,  music  is  the  art  expressive  of  motion,  as  painting 
and  sculpture  are  representative  of  things  at  rest.  Poetry 
stands  between  music  and  painting,  and  it  can  describe  ob- 
jects at  rest.  But  the  effort  to  present  the  winds  as  well  as 
the  restless  storm-clouds  to  our  imagination  issues  in  a  poetry 
almost  as  indefinite  as  music — as  on  the  other  hand,  to  confine 
poetry  to  uumoving  things  alone  would  make  it  purely  des- 
criptive and  finally  lifeless.  Shelley's  vague  dreaminess  may 
also  be  due  partly  to  a  physical  cause — the  use  of  opium. 

The  Great  Defect. 

The  great  defect  in  Shelley  is  the  absence  of  human  in- 
terest. This  was  felt,  and  the  feeling  was  uttered  by  his 
greatest  friends;  and  of  course  it  is  most  f€lt  in  his  longest 
poems.  He  has  no  dramatic  talent.  He  really  can  conceive 
and  write  about  only  one  character — his  own  as  he  appears  to 
himself — or  perhaps  ^another,  the  direct  contrary  of  himself. 
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In  Julian  and  Maddalo,  one  of  these  two  is  himself  (the  other 
being  Byron),  but  the  third  person,  the  madman,  is  also  Shelley 
himself.  In  the  Cenci,  Beatrice (4)  is  really  Shelley  disguised  as  a 
woman.  In  that  drama,  the  characters  are  either  all  white  or 
all  black,  and  the  father  is  only  the  direct  opposite  of  what 
Shelley  imagined  himself  to  be.  The  Adonais  is  one  word 
Keats  and  two  for  himself. 

His  Imagination. 

His  imagination  with  all  its  vagueness  was  so  strong  that 
it  turned  Platonic  Ideas,  and  *  *  Intelligible  Forms, ' '  and  the  most 
indefinite  abstractions  of  a  metaphysical  system,  hard,  cold, 
and  dark,  into  persons  the  objects  of  a  fervent  enthusiasm. 
He  created  a  mythology  of  his  own.  On  the  other  hand  his  love 
poetry  almost  always  turns  persons  into  abstract  qualities,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  symbols  or  embodiments  of  ideal  love, 
or  life,  or  beauty,  or  some  other  Platonic  Idea.  This  is  most 
clearly  seen  in  the  Epipsychidion — the  poem  addressed  to  Emi- 
lia Viviani — which  to  say  the  truth  is  altogether  too  systema- 
tic and  theoretical  to  be  a  love  poem.  His  love  poetry  in  gen- 
eral is  Quite  unlike  that  of  other  poets  and  has  neither  warmth 
and  tenderness  nor  passion.  (But  love  poetry  generally  is  only 
acting  or  affectation). 

His  nature  poetry  has  no  patriotic  affection,  so  so  say,  for 
this  earth  of  ours.  He  does  not  care  about  its  trees  and  flowers, 
its  hills  and  lakes.  He  lives  in  cloudland.  His  sky-lark  soars 
away ;  he  never  thinks  of  its  nest  or  its  young.  His  imagination 
roams  away  into  the  vast  expanse  of  space  in  which  the  earth 
is  as  nothing,  and  man  himself  insignificant,  if  the  immortal- 
ity of  his  spirit  be  ignored  as  Shelley  too  often  ignored  it. 

The  accuracy  of  Shelley's  description  of  clouds  and  sun- 
sets is  praised  by  those  who  forget  that  this  is  the  merit  not 
so  much  of  the  poet  as  of  the  natural  historian.    Of  course  it 

(4)  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  (the  story  on  which  Shelley  founded 
his  drama  was  utterly  untrue.  History  has  shown  that  Beatrice 
Cenci  was  an  absolutely  unprincipled  girl  who  sacrificed  her  honor  to 
a  servant  in  order  to  induce  him  to  murder  her  father. 
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is  well  for  a  poet  not  to  make  the  sun  set  in  the  east,  as  Scott 
did  in  The  Antiquary,  or  to  make  the  darkness  creep  down- 
ward in  a  valley  in  the  evening,  as  Arnold  did  in  his  poem  on 
Obermann.  Still  I  doubt  whether  such  mistakes  interfere 
very  much  with  the  reception  of  pleasure  from  real  poetry. 
It  is  the  part  of  poetry  to  present  known  appearances  in  a 
new  light,  to  add  to  them  the  light  that  never  was  on  land 
or  sea,  which  is  their  consecration  by  the  poet's  dream.  Poetry 
should  transfigure,  and  it  does  this  in  two  ways.  It  expresses 
with  depth  and  beauty  the  feelings  of  man's  heart  and  the 
laws  of  his  spiritual  nature,  and  it  expresses  with  a  felicity  which 
we  call  magical  the  appearances  of  the  outward  world. 
"Without  this  power,  the  poet  becomes  a  mere  painter  or  a  mere 
story-teller.  The  great  poets  unite  both  the  power  of  trans- 
figuring Nature  with  a  new  colouring  and  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing man's  soul  with  inspired  felicity.  Shelley,  says  Arn- 
old, has  not  either  of  these  powers,  except  in  some  short  pieces ; 
but  he  has  a  passionate  straining  after  them  which  renders  him 
as  a  man  so  interesting.  Compare,  says  Arnold,  Shelley's 
Lines  written  in  the  Euganean  Hills  in  autumn  with  Keats'  Ode 
to  Autumn :  * '  The  latter  renders  Nature ;  Shelley  tries  to  render 
Nature."  If  it  were  only  a  comparison  of  single  pieces,  I 
would  say:  Turn  to  a  poet  who  never  much  cultivated  lyric 
poetry,  Walter  Scott,  and  read  his  "Harp  of  the  North,  Fare- 
well," at  the  end  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  see  how  in 
three  stanzas  he  gives  us  first  a  picture  of  twilight  with  feli- 
city, and  then  an  expression  of  human  emotion,  and  after 
that  lifts  us  with  ease  into  a  fairyland ;  and  ask  yourself  then 
if  Shelley  has  ever  surpassed  it. 

Shelley's  Rank  Among  the  Poets. 

When  the  question  of  Shelley's  rank  is  raised,  we  cannot 
forget  the  long  tracts  that  are  not  poetry.  If  we  take  his  own 
description  of  poetry,  as  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  best  and  happiest  minds — that  which  redeems 
from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in  man,  we  must 
confess     that      Shelley     redeems      from     decay      visitations 
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tkat  are  not  from  any  especial  divinity  in  man, 
and  records  too  many  moments  that  are  not  either  par- 
ticularly happy  or  particularly  good.  If  we  say  with  Milton 
that  poetry  should  be  more  simple,  sensuous  and  impassioned 
than  oratory,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  some  of  Shelley's  longer 
poems  are  not  more  simple  and  not  more  impassioned  and  not 
more  sensuous  than  oratory.  In  too  many  of  them  "we  feel  a 
hidden  want."  The  Skylark  is  a  noble  poem,  and  the  poet 
does  make  us  listen  to  him  as  he  listened  to  the  bird ;  but 
the  beauty  of  a  large  part  of  it,  I  confess,  seems  to  me  the 
beauty  of  oratory  rather  than  of  poetry;  that  accumulation 
of  similes  surely  is  a  rhetorical  device ;  and  this  is  a  fault  in 
very  many  of  his  poems.  The  enthusiasm,  moreover,  too  often 
reaches  what  Coleridge  calls  mental  bombast,  that  is  thoughts 
and  images  far  too  great  for  the  subject.  Such  are  the  praises 
addressed  to  the  lady  in  the  Epipsychidion,  which  one  feels 
have  come  from  the  fancy,  not  from  the  heart. 

Hopes  and  Griefs. 

Shelley's  longer  poems  are  full  of  prophecies  of  man's  per- 
fection ;  but  one  feels  that  the  hopefulness  is  willed  and  pro- 
fessional; it  is  based  on  a  system,  not  wholly  felt.  His  true 
feeling  comes  out  in  his  lyrics;  he  is  "dizzy,  lost,"  and  not  at 
all  "unbewailing."  His  sweetest  poems  are  a  wail  for  his 
own  misery  and  the  world's-.  Horace  says  that  poems  should 
be  not  only  pulcra  (beautiful)  but  also  dulcia,  having  a  charm; 
and  it  is  in  these  lyrics  that  Shelley  charms.  In  the  narrative 
and  dramatic  poems  there  is  much  that  is  unearthly,  ethereal, 
and  immaterial,  but  not  exactly  spiritual.  He  never  lifts  us 
into  a  preternatural  world,  as  Coleridge  could  do, — ^as  Words- 
worth sometimes  did,  for  example  in  the  last  two  stanzas  of 
Lucy  Gray.  Shelley  has  not  the  romantic  spirit  of  wonder  and 
mystery;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  has  nothing  either  hearty 
or  genial.  But  in  his  lyrics  where  he  speaks  of  himself,  his 
sadness  is  sometimes  as  sincere  and  tender  as  the  sob  of  a 
beaten  child.  Thus  in  the  stanzas  written  in  Dejection  near 
Naples : 
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I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child 
And  weep  away  this  life  of  care. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold — 
As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  done 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grow  old, 
Insults  with  this  untimely  moan. 

In  one  of  his  latest  pieces— that  addressed  to  Edward  Wil- 
liams— which  is  really  only  a  letter  in  verse  about  his  "cold 
home,"  there  is  one  stanza  which  is  real  poetry;  for  it  both 
expresses  his  own  feeling  with  felicity  and  transfigures  a  na- 
tural appearance;  and  I  quote  it  because  it  shows  Shelley's 
poetry  at  its  sweetest :  ! 

The  crane  o'er  seas  and  forests  seeks  her  home; 
No  bird  so  wild  but  has  its  quiet  nest 
When  it  no  more  would  roam; 
The  sleeping  billows,  on  the  ocean's  breast 
Break,  like  a  bursting  heart  and  die  in  foam 

And  thus  at  length  find  rest; 
Doubtless  there  is  a  place  of  peace 
Where  my  weak  heart  and  all  its  throbs  will  cease. 

The  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  is,  as  he  says,  an  incantation, 
but  the  title  misleads  and  creates  a  wrong  reception  for  the 
poem,  since  we  do  not  associate  the  West  Wind  with  storms. 
The  title  should  be  To  the  Autumn  Storm-wind.  I  have  not 
praised  the  Adonais  because  it  is  praised  by  everyone.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  our  admiration  for  the  genius  which  produced 
such  poems,  unless  it  be  our  pity  for  the  man  whose  life  went 
so  far  astray. 

'  f^. ., Sunt  hie  etiara  sua  praeraia  laudi; 

Sunt  lacrimae  rerum 
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What  Medicine  Owes  to  Italy 

By   James   J,  Walsh,   M.D.,   Ph.D. 

^#T  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  the  nation  that  deeply  in- 
31  fluenced  every  phase  of  human  thinking  and  intellectual 
development  should  have  failed  alone  in  the  application  of 
thought  to  human  problems  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Almost 
needless  to  say  it  did  not.  If  the  debt  that  civilization  owes 
to  Italy  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  incalculable,  the  debt  that 
mankind  owes  to  Italy  for  medicine  and  surgery  is,  if  possible, 
almost  higher.  'It  began  way  back  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
with  the  foundation  of  the  medical  school  at  Salerno  around 
which  there  came  into  existence  the  University  of  Salerno,  the 
first  university  of  modern  times.  It  would  be  easy  to  think 
that  we  could  dismiss  the  Italian  medicine  of  that  early  day 
with  the  thought  that  after  all  people  knew  so  little  about 
medical  science  at  that  time  and  were  so  prone  to  accept  all 
sorts  of  impossible  ideas  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they 
were  strange  and  sensational  and  were  so  intent  on  all  sorta 
of  superstitions,  medical  and  religious,  that  their  medical  teach- 
ing would  be  of  no  significance.  Only  that  we  have  certain 
text-books  from  the  University  of  Salerno  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly make  us  believe  that  these  men  reached  the  solution  of 
a  great  many  modern  problems  in  anticipation  of  us.  Any  one 
who  knows  the  famous  Regimen  Sanitatis,  the  manual  of  health 
issued  by  the  faculty  of  the  medical  school  of  Salerno  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  aware  that  down  at  Salerno  they  antici- 
pated all  the  modem  notions  with  regard  to  the  value  of  air, 
exercise,  regulation  of  the  diet,  rest,  and  water  internally  and 
externally,  some  seven  centuries  ago.  The  textbook  of  the 
Four  Masters  in  surgery  is  another  stratling  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  these  early  Italian  workers  in  medicine  and 
surgery  to  anticipate  what  we  are  likely  to  think  of  as  idea>^ 
reserved  for  discovery  in  our  time.  They  describe  operations 
of  all  kinds,  including  trephining,  and  insist  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  cleanliness,  especially  on  days  when  they  were  to 
do  a  trepenation. 
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The  North  Italian  surgeons  followed  up  the  Four  Masters 
and  even  went  beyond  them.  They  opened  up  all  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  skull  and  thorax  and  abdomen,  sewed  up  wounds 
of  the  intestine,  even  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  portions  of  it, 
used  metal  tubes  to  keep  the  severed  intestines  from  leaking, 
and  employed  the  trachea  of  animals  as  absorbable  aids  to  in- 
testinal anastomosis.  Such  serious  operations  could  not  be  done 
without  antisepsis  and  anesthesia,  but  they  had  both.  Their 
teaching  with  regard  to  antisepsis  and  the  getting  of  union 
by  first  intention  is  particularly  interesting.  Professor  Clif- 
ford Allbutt,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  corresponding  to  Professor  Osier's  place  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  .said:  "They  washed  the  wounds  with 
wine,  scrupulously  removing  every  foreign  particle ;  then  they 
brought  the  edges  together,  not  allowing  wine  nor  anything  else 
to  remain  within — dry  adhesive  surfaces  were  their  desire." 

Theodoric  comes  nearest  to  us  of  all  these  old  surgeons. 
The  surgeon  who  in  1266  wrote:  *'For  it  is  not  necessary,  as 
Roger  and  IRoland  have  written,  as  many  of  their  disciples 
teach,  and  as  all  modern  surgeons  profess,  that  pus  should  be 
generated  in  wounds.  No  error  can  be  greater  than  this.  Such 
a  practice  is  indeed  to  hinder  nature,  to  prolong  the  disease, 
and.  to  prevent  the  conglutination  and  consolidation  of  the 
wound"  was  more  than  half  a  millennium  ahead  of  his  time. 
The  italics  in  the  word  "modern"  are  mine,  but  might  well 
have  been  used  by  some  early  advocate  of  antisepsis  or  even 
by  Lord  Lister  himself.  Just  six  centuries  almost  to  the  year 
would  separate  the  two  declarations,  yet  they  would  be  just 
as  true  at  one  time  as  at  another.  When  we  learn  that  Theor- 
doric  was  proud  of  the  beautiful  cicatrices  which  he  obtained 
without  the  use  of  any  ointment  (pulcherrimas  cicatrices  sine 
unguento  aliquo  inducebat),  then  further,  that  he  impugned 
the  use  of  poultices  and  of  oils  on  wounds,  while  powders 
were  too  drying  and  besides  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  drain- 
age, and  the  literal  meaning  to  the  Latin  words  "saniem 
incarcerare"  is  the  "incarcerate  sanious  material,"  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  claim  that  antiseptic  surgery  was  antici- 
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pated  six  centuries  ago  is  no  exaggeration  and  no  far-fetched 
•explanation  with  modern  ideas  in  mind  of  certain  clever  modes 
of  dressing  hit  upon  accidenitally  by  medieval  surgeons. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  read  the  discussions  of  these 
old  surgeons  with  regard  to  such  subjects  as  cancer  and  lupus, 
hydrooephalus,  epulis,  polyps,  ranulae,  and  the  like.  They 
anticipated  our  modern  laryngology  and  rhinology  which  are 
rightly  considered  to  be  very  recent  developments  due  more  to 
American  enterprise  than  to  anything  else,  with  startling  de- 
finiteness  and  details.  The  description  of  removing  the  tonsils 
reads  very  much  like  that  in  a  modern  compendium  of  laryn- 
gology. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  such  good  work  in  surgery  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  Italy  has  done  little  or 
no  good  work  since,  does  not  know  the  history  of  medicine  as 
it  has  developed  in  recent  years.     Fallopius,  Vigo,  Argelata, 
Savonarola,  and  others  made  magnificent  contributions  to  bone 
surgery.    They  insisted  on  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  along 
the  same  path  through  which  it  took  place,  described  fracture 
of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  with  the  outer  unbroken,  and  de- 
pression without  fracture  in  children  as  well  as  many  other 
supposedly  modern  details.     These  early  Renaissance  Italian 
surgeons  brought  tendons  together,  corrected  deformities,  de 
signed  corsets  and  apparatuses  for  orthopedic  purposes,  in 
vented  gold  and  silver  tubes  to  be  used  after  tracheotomy 
Cabral  declared  wounds  of  the  heart  not  necessarily  fatal 
Fioravanti  reported  a  case  of  splenectomy  with  recovery.  Ber 
enger  detailed  some  cases  of  extirpatio  uteri  for  prolapse,  and 
above  all  they  did  magnificent  work  in  plastic  surgery.    They 
miade  new  noses  by  shifting  face  flaps  and  also  from  the  arm. 
Some  of  their  names  became  infamous  throughout  Europe  for 
daring  to  interfere  with  Providence  in  this  way.    When  gun- 
powder came  to  be  used  they  did  some  magnificent  work  on  the 
treatment  of  bullet  wounds.     A  series  of  experiments  were 
made  by  Italians  on  this  subject  in  the  most  thoroughly  scien- 
tific temper.    They  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  bullets 
did  not  eear  or  burn  tissues  nor  poison  them.    Biondo,  a  great 
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Italian  physician,  described  the  treatment  of  wounds  simply 
with  warm  water  and  without  messy  applications.  He  says 
that  many  surgical  patients  are  not  killed  by  their  disease, 
but  by  starvation  and  the  unfortunate  applications  made  to 
their  wounds.  He  declared  that  perhaps  "it  is  preferable  to 
die  in  accordance  with  accepted  methods  than  to  live  empiri- 
cally." Evidently  the  whole  of  asepsis  was  anticipated,  but 
the  world  was  not  ready  for  it  for  lanother  five  hundred  years. 
In  medicine  the  physicians  of  the  time  were  at  least  as 
great  as  the  surgeons.  They  were  not  the  foolish  believers  in 
drugs  as  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be,  but  thoroughly  ra- 
tional therapeutists.  Mercuralis  wrote  the  famous  book  which 
has  gone  through  so  many  editions  in  many  countries,  "De 
Arte  Gymnastica,"  in  which  he  treats  of  all  the  manipulations 
and  exercises  by  which  curative  results  may  be  secured.  He 
anticipated  fully  osteopathy  and  chiropraxis,  but  he  did  not 
limit  his  therapeutics  to  these  external  means.  He  was  the 
greatest  consultant  physician  of  his  time,  taught  at  Padua, 
afterwards  at  Bologna,  then  at  Pisa,  and  finally  went  to  Rome 
as  the  physician  to  the  Pope.  In  the  next  century  Santorio 
greatly  enlarged  diagnostics  in  medicine  by  instruments.  He 
was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  thermometer  and  hydrometer, 
invented  a  Spihygmometer,  or,  as  he  called  it,  a  pulsilogium  or 
pulse  measure.  He  invented  the  trocar  and  cannula  and  used 
this  for  tracheotomy.  He  suggested  a  similar  instrument  for 
abdominal  punctures.  He  made  a  bed  bath  for  patients  too  weak 
to  be  lifted  out.  He  counseled  baths  for  patients  suffering  from 
hectic  fever.  He  invented  a  bed  with  six  different  positions, 
so  that  patients  might  be  put  at  ease,  their  bed  clothing  chang- 
ed, their  meals  given  to  them  easily,  besides  contriving  an 
arrangement  for  lifting  the  patient  for  transfer  to  another  bed. 
Anyone  who  thinks  that  any  of  the  modern  inventors  of  sur- 
gical and  medical  beds  have  anything  on  Santorio  ought  to  see 
some  of  the  pictures  that  we  have.  He  arranged  a  scale  on 
Vr^hich  a  man  sat  within  an  enclosed  cell  so  that  his  metabolism 
might  be  measured,  his  food  carefully  estimated,  and  his  ex- 
cretions noted.    This  was  most  ingenious  and  yet  wonderfully 
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simple.  You  may  see  a  picture  of  it  in  Garrison's  History  of 
Medicine. 

All  down  the  centuries  since  the  Renaissance  time  the 
Italians  have  been  leaders  in  surgery  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  even  then  they  did  not  lag  behind,  although  there  was 
so  much  political  disturbance  in  the  peninsula.  The  German, 
Gurlt,  in  his  great  history  of  surgery,  devotes  from  three  lo 
five  pages  to  each  of  nearly  a  score  of  Italian  surgeons  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Almost  needlesis  to  say  no  one  would  be 
given  this  amount  of  space  by  the  distinguished  historian  of 
surgery  unless  he  had  accomplished  work  that  amply  justified 
the  distinction.  The  works  of  many  of  these  men  went  into 
second  and  even  to  third  editions  and  were  known  all  over  the 
medical  world,  for  all  phyisicians  read  Latin  at  that  time 
and  the  usual  course  was  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Italian-^ 
were  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  world's  surgery  of  that 
time.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Bassini,  whose  wonderfully 
well-planned  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  came 
to  'be  known  and  practised  all  over  the  world,  and  Durante, 
Wiho  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  important  department  of  the 
surgery  of  the  central  nervous  system,  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  great  Italian  surgery  very  worthily.  In  our  time  the 
Italians  have  remade — almost  literally  created  the  surgery  of 
the  heart.  The  stiletto  rather  than  the  revolver  was  the 
favorite  weapon  of  the  Italian  bravo,  and  the  surgeons  at  the 
Italian  hospitals  took  advantage  of  this  to  study  and  treat 
wounds  of  the  heart,  until  now  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  they  are  probably  not  so  serious  as  wounds  of  the  liver. 

In  the  theory  of  medicine  certainly  the  Italian  authors  are 
marvelous  in  their  anticipation  of  details  often  thought  modern. 
Benivieni,  a  simple  practising  physician  at  Florence,  laid  the 
foundation  of  pathologieal  anatomy.  Berengar  first  observed 
the  appendix,  Aranzie  devoted  special  attention  to  tumors, 
Eustachius  did  much  in  pathology  as  well  is  physiology,  Colum- 
bo,  besides  the  pulmonary  circulation,  made  a  number  of  patho- 
logieal observations,  Fracastorio  anticipated  contagion,  com- 
paring it  with  fermentation ;  he  invented  the  word  syphilis  and 
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f.hares  with  Leonardo  da  Vinei  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
geologist  to  see  fossils  in  their  true  light.  The  names  of  those 
who  took  up  the  doctrine  of  contagion  makes  a  rather  long 
list.  Singer  in  London  has  shown  how  many  of  the  Italians 
took  up  this  task  of  developing  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 
Lancisi  clearly  grasped  the  relationship  between  gnats  and 
malarial  fever  and  Vallisnieri  attributed  the  diseases  of  men 
end  beasts  to  vermicules,  thus  anticipating  modern  bacteri- 
ology. 

The  Italian  Clinicians  were  wonderful  observers.  Vierordt, 
himself  a  distinguished  contributor  to  the  subject  of  heart 
disease,  has  named  more  than  a  dozen  men  among  the  Italians 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  who  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  the 
last  three  or  four  centuries.  Albertini  and  Valsalva  in  the 
eighteenth  century  outlined  the  rest  and  hunger  cure  for  an- 
eurysms, Lancisci  and  Morgagni  traced  aneurysms  and  other 
heart  troubles  to  lues.  The  Italians  described  particularly 
nervous  conditions  of  the  heart.  Santorio  classified  seventy- 
three  kinds  of  pulse.  Lancisi  and  Morgagni 's  Avork  restored 
the  balance  of  common  sense  and  kept  trivial  details  from  be- 
ing made  too  significant. 

Galileo  first  hit  on  the  idea  of  using  his  pulse  beats  to  time 
the  pendulum  swing.  From  this  developed  pulse  counting  and 
temperature  estimation.  The  Italians  have  taught  us  more 
about  the  intestinal  parasites  of  man  than  anyone,  and  it  was 
they  who  emphasized  the  great  principle  omne  vivum  ex  vivo. 
Spontaneous  generation  continued  to  be  believed,  but  not  in 
Italy.  The  Italians  were  particularly  beforehand  in  recogniz- 
ing contagion  and  preventiuig  it.  They  thought  tuberculosis 
contagion  and  insisted  on  burning  everything  that  had  been 
touched  iby  the  consumptive,  at  a  time  when  other  nations 
v/ere  quite  sure  that  it  was  hereditary  and  that  the  Italians 
were  fools.  In  the  modern  time  they  have  done  much  to  pre- 
vent malaria  and  study  its  various  forms  and  develop  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  They  were  the  first  to  have  pharmacy  gardens 
in  connection  with  their  medical  schools  and  hos'pitals  and  the 
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botanical  garden  became  a  regular  feature  of  the  University 
life.  They  had  them  long  before  other  places  and  were  the  ex- 
emplars in  this  matter.  Very  probably  the  best  book  ever 
written  on  the  prolongation  of  life  and  which  contains  most 
of  the  ideas  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  volumes  on  health 
preservation  in  modern  times  is  Cornaro  's  little  volume  on  a  so- 
ber life,  for  that  is  w^hat  he  called  it,  or  how  to  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years.  Cornaro  found  himself  at  the  age  of  forty 
drifting  into  premature  old  age  and  threatened  by  the  approach 
of  death.  He  learned  how  to  live  and  when  he  was  past  eighty 
wrote  his  book  telling  others  how  to  do  it,  issuing  the  last 
edition  of  it  when  he  was  over  a  hundred  years  of  age.  The 
book  has  been  published  in  all  the  important  languages  many 
times  and  has  probably  gone  through  more  editions  than  any 
other  book,  except  the  famous  ** Regimen  Sanitatis"  of 
Salerno,  the  first  book  of  popular  medicine  issued  in  modern 
times. 

In  the  last  two  centuries  Italians'  names  have  rightly  be- 
come associated  with  important  contributions  to  medicine. 
Bantii's  disease  is  called  after  its  Italian  discoverer  in  deserved 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  here  was  the  finding  of  a  special 
symptom  complex  after  the  most  acute  clinical  observation, 
the  varying  parts  of  which  had  never  been  put  together  before. 
Often  when  diseases  are  called  by  the  names  of  men  of  other 
nationalities  the  original  discoverer  was  an  Italian.  Exophthal- 
mic goiter  is  called  Graves'  or  Basedow's  diseases,  but  long 
before  the  Irish  physician  called  attention  to  heart  palpitation 
with  goiter  and  nearly  fifty  years  before  Basedow  described 
the  third  symptom,  the  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  the  Roman 
physician  Flajani  had  described  the  disease,  and  if  any  name 
should  be  associated  with  it  it  ought  to  be  his.  "We  have  heard 
much  of  sleeping  sickness  in  recent  years,  but  Dr.  Garrison, 
in  his  ''History  of  Medicine,"  tells  us  that  Oastellani  was  the 
first  to  see  trypansomes  in  the  spinal  fluid  and  blood  of  five 
cases  of  African  sleeping  sickness.  Italians  have  done  much 
for  trypanosomiasis  generally.  Negri's  bodies  in  Hydro- 
phobia and  Guarnieri's  studies  of  cytoryctes  variolae,  possibly 
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connecting  protozoa,  wifch  smallpox,  as  well  as  the  independent 
work  of  Italians  on  spirochetes  in  African  relapsing  fever  are 
all  proofs  of  the  pioneer  quality  of  Italian  medical  power  of 
observation.  We  have  heard  much  of  occupation  diseases  in 
recent  years  and  the  "safety  first"  movement,  but  Ramazzini 
was  the  first  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject  and  the  Italians 
have  worked  out  the  subject  of  occupation  diseases  better  than 
any  others. 

The  most  striking  evidence  as  to  the  achievements  of 
'Italians  in  medicine  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  structures 
named  after  Italians  who  discovered  them.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them,  though  I  know  that  I  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list. 
There  is  the  pons  Varolii  in  the  brain,  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
the  Vidian  canal  in  the  skull  (nam-ed  after  Guido  Guidi,  Vi- 
dius  in  Latin),  the  duct  of  Botallo,  a  fetal  structure  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  Fallopian 
tube  and  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the 
ear  and  the  rods  of  Corti  in  the  retina,  the  Malpighian  bodies 
in  the  spleen,  the  Malphighian  corpuscles  in  the  kidneys,  and 
the  rate  Malpighi  in  the  skin,  Scarpa's  triangle  and  the  fascia 
and  foramina  called  after  him ;  and  while  Steno's  duct  is  named 
after  a  Dane,  he  made  most  of  his  studies  down  in  Italy  'and 
acknowledged  how  much  he  owed  to  Italian  opportunities  for 
all  that  he  did  in  anatomy.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  story  as  yet.  There  are  in  the  larynx  the  cartilages  of 
Santarini  as  well  as  emissary  veins  of  the  skull  and  the  muscu- 
lus  risorius — the  laughing  muscle  of  the  face  named  after  him, 
and  we  have  the  ducts  of  Rivini,  Ruffini's  nerve  endings  in  the 
skin,  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  the  sinus  of  Morgagni,  the  sinus 
of  Valsalva  as  well  as  the  functional  connection  between  the 
throat  and  the  ear,  demonstrated  by  Valsalva's  experiment 
and  named  him,  the  process  of  Ingrasias,  the  band  of  Giacomini, 
and  the  band  of  Gennari,  the  corpuscles  of  Pacini,  the  cres- 
cents of  Gianuzzi,  the  Pacchionian  bodies;  there  is  the  nerve 
of  Lancisi,  Golgi's  processes  of  brain  nerves  and  tlie  organs 
of  Golgi,  the  Casserian  perforating  nerve  named  after  the 
great  Italian  surgeon,  the  foramen  of  Thebesio,  the  acqueducts 
Cotugni,  through  which  the  nasopalatine  nerve  described  by 
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Cotugno  runs.  Galvanism,  named  after  Galvani,  was  discovered 
in  the  midst  of  medical  experiments  and  Voltaic  ele<}tricity 
deserves  a  mention  here  because  it  was  discovered  in  connec- 
tion with  experiments  and  studies  stimulated  by  Galvani 's 
work. 

There  are  other  structures  that  bear  the  names  of  men  of 
other  nationalities  that  were  really  discovered  by  Italians. 
The  sutural  bones  in  the  skull  known  as  Wormian  bones  af- 
ter Glaus  Worm,  had  already  been  seen,  described  and  even  pic- 
tured by  Eustochius.  The  duct  of  Wharton,  so-called,  had 
been  described  fully  by  Achillini.  Piccolomini  recognized  the 
special  character  of  the  pancreas,  and  Eustachius  described  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  though  this  came  to  be  named  after  an 
English  anatomist  who  described  it  much  later.  Eustochius 
also  described  the  renal  tubules  though  these  had  been  seen 
by  Fallopius  before  and  eame  to  be  named  after  Bellini.  The 
duct  of  Wirsung  was  discovered  in  Vesalius'  dissecting  room 
by  his  prosector,  George  Wirsung.  Scultetus  and  Spigelius, 
after  whom  the  reverse  mode  of  bandaging  is  named  and  the 
Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver,  were  both  students  of  Padus.  I 
have  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
to  the  Italians  without  wishing  to  impair  Harvey's  merit  in 
the  least  and  anyone  who  may  think  that  that  is  dae  to  over 
enthusiasm  for  the  Italians  should  read  Professor  Foster's  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  physiology  as  they  were  delivered  be- 
fore a  series  of  universities  in  this  country.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tat  to  say  "We  must  therefore  admit  that  Caesalpinus  had  not 
only  clearly  grasped  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  had  also 
laid  hold  of  the  systemic  circulation;  he  recognized  that  the 
fiow  of  blood  from  the  tissues  took  place  by  the  arteries  and 
by  the  arteries  alone,  and  that  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  tissues  took  place  by  the  veins  and  not  by  the  arteries." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  should  claim  for  the  Italians  a  cor- 
responding place  in  the  history  of  medicine  that  the  peninsula 
has  admittedly  in  art  and  the  arts?  Yet  I  have  told  but  a  little 
of  the  story;  the  whole  of  it  would  fill  volumes  and  has  ac- 
tually done  so. 
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Inaudible  move  day  and  night, 

And  noiseless  grows  the  flower; 
Silent  are  pulsin,g  wings  of  light, 

And  voiceless  fleets  the  hour. 

The  moon  utters  no  word  when  she 

Walks  through  the  heavens  bare; 
The  stars  forever  silent  flee, 

And  songless  gleam  through  air. 

The  deepest  love  is  voiceless,  too ; 

Heart  sorrow  makes  no  moan ; 
How  still  the  zephyrs  when  they  woo ! 

How  calm  the  rose  full  blown ! 

The  bird  winging  the  evening  sky 

Flies  onward  without  song; 
The  crowding  years  as  they  pass  by 

Flow  on  in  mutest  throng. 

The  fishes  glide  through  liquid  deep 

And  never  speak  a  word, 
The  angels  round  about  us  sweep, 

And  yet  no  voice  is  heard. 

The  highest  thoughts  no  utterance  find, 

The  holiest  hope  is  dumb, 
In  silence  grows  the  immortal  mind, 

And,  speechless,  deep  joys  come. 

Rapt  adoration  has  no  tongue, 

No  words  has  holiest  prayer. 
The  loftiest  mountain  peaks  among 

Is  stillness  everywhere. 

With  sweetest  music  silence  blends 

And  silent  praise  is  best; 
In  silence  life  begins  and  ends; 

God  cannot  be  expressed.        bishcp  SPALDING. 
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Harmony    inReligion 

Rev.  C.  C.  Kehoe,  O.C.C. 
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^1  KUE  religion  is  a  mystic  shrine  where  light  meets  light, 
^  where  the  lights  of  two  worlds  meet,  the  truths  of  heaven 
meeting  those  of  earth  and  mutually  illustrating  each  other 
and  confirming  each  other  by  the  exquisite  harmony  of  their 
agreement.  Religion  must  be  natural  as  well  as  supernatural 
and  we  are  suspicious  of  its  hidden  side  in  the  supernatural  or- 
der where  God's  revelation  shines,  if  its  natural  aspect  is  contra- 
dictory or  even  unharmonious  to  that  which  is  Sood,  true  or  beau- 
tiful in  earthly  affairs  or  human  aspirations.  It  is,  of  course, 
always  critical  and  it  can  easily  become  heretical  to  judge  the 
merits  of  a  supernatural  religion  such  as  that  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Bible,  in  sacred  traditions,  and  in  a  living  Church  where 
the  voice  of  God  from  the  other  world  is  heard  as  it  was  heard 
by  Moses  across  the  flaming  bush,  for  divine  faith  seems  to  bid 
the  mind  cast  out  all  human  learning,  human  standards  and 
human  aspirations  and  become  taught  of  God.  However,  the 
Lord  who  reveals  is  the  same  who  created  nature,  and  al- 
though natural  truths  invested  in  nature  by  the  creating  mind 
are  one  with  nature  and  thus  creatures  also  and  far  below 
the  revealed  truths  that  belong  to  the  divine  nature,  the  divine 
mind  and  the  divine  will,  there  is  nevertheless  no  disharmony 
in  heaven  and  earth,  not  to  say  contradiction.  If  human  men- 
tality is  true  it  is  true  even  under  the  white  light  of  divine 
revelation  for  every  truth  is  always  true.  When  the  source 
of  revelation  becomes  remote  in  time  and  place  and  its  line  of 
communication  long  between  God  and  man,  when  we  don't 
feel  the  awful  divine  presence  speaking  as  Moses  did,  when  a 
human  institution  like  the  Church  intervenes  between  Christ 
and  us  to  speak  for  Him  we  naturally  demand  the  internal 
apologetics  of  harmony. 

Cardinal   Newman,   whom  we  may  assume  as  the  last   of 
groat  Apologists  for  the  Catholic  Church,  assures  us  that  Chris- 
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tian  Apolo'Setics  should  largely  consist  of  the  great  psychological 
argument  and  evidence  that  is  contained  in  the  cultured  mind 
and  cultured  heart.  Consult  your  heart  of  hearts,  he  would 
say,  and  also  your  mind  in  conscious  and  even  subconscious  ac- 
tivity in  the  presence  of  Holy  Mother  Church  when  displaying 
herself  clearly  before  you  in  her  councils,  in  doctrinal  defini- 
tions and  Catholic  practices  of  devotion,  and  if  your  heart  is 
won  and  your  mind  pacified,  then  the  Church  is  truly  the  shrine 
of  God.  He  means  that  it  is  morally  impossible  that  such  an 
agreement  of  a  truly  cultured  mind  and  refined  heart  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  could  take  place  except  by 
the  harmony  of  truth  to  truth.  This  is  called  the  psychological 
and  internal  argument  for  Religion;— internal  because  it  comes 
from  within  us.  The  external  argument  for  revealed  religion 
is  the  common  and  popular  one;  it  appeals  even  to  the  dullest 
mind,  for  it  is  the  miraculous  character  of  divine  revelation 
and  it  consists  in  the  miracles  and  prophecies  that  display  the 
divine  origin  of  the  truths  revealed;  this  external  apology  is 
naturally  accepted  by  the  human  mind  with  absolute  deference 
to  the  Presence  of  God  without  any  criticism  or  perhaps  with- 
out any  enquiry  even  into  the  features  of  the  doctrines  revealed. 
As  the  age  of  miracles  grows  remote  and  miracles  become  more 
intermittent,  we  turn  anxiously  to  internal  arguments  for  Chris- 
tianity and  use  them  largely  in  a  system  of  Apologetics.  There 
are  many  internal  arguments  emanating  from  truths  them- 
selves, but  they  must  be  watched  closely  lest  the  human  mind 
and  its  natural  world  of  truth  become  the  dictator  and  thus 
reverse  the  standard  of  truth,  for  the  supernatural  must  never 
bow  to  the  natural  nor  should  faith  depend  upon  natural  evi- 
dence when  entering  the  human  spirit;  faith  always  believes 
in  the  mere  word  of  God  and  not  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
revealed. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  blue-penciled  certain  internal  argu- 
ments that  are  unsound  although  very  specious  and  has  stig- 
matized them  as  belonging  to  the  false  system  of  Immanence. 
The  falsehood  of  Immanence,  at  first  quite  imperceptible,  gra- 
dually unfolds  to  us  its  abnormity  when  logically  developed. 
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Roughly  speaking,  it  is  a  religion  that  although  affectedly  su- 
pernatural, serves  the  purpose  merely  of  building  up  some  na- 
tural institution  of  the  moral  or  social  order  on  the  immanent 
lines  0  fthe  institution  itself.  Here  the  standard  of  the  two 
orders  of  truth  would  be  reversed  and  we  should  say  that  the 
supernatural  is  true  because  it  conforms  to  the  natural  or 
earthly  order  of  perfection,  while  the  converse  must  always 
remain  unchallenged  that  the  natural  order  is  true,  that  is, 
all  sciences,  arts,  civilization,  culture  and  human  aspirations 
and  ideas  because  they  conform  to  the  revealed  word  of  God  ;— 
God  must  remain  the  standard  because  He  is  the  first  truth. 
Faith  is  the  act  within  us  that  clings  directly  to  the  First  Truth 
when  He  speaks  to  us  Himself  over  the  heads  of  creatures. 

The  Exaggeration  of  Immanence. 

If  the  viewpoint  of  Immanence  were  correct  then  differnt 
and  opposite  religions  could  be  true  and  the  same  religion 
could  be  intermittently  true  and  false  as  the  aspirations  of 
nations  or  individuals  vary.  State  religions  would  be  quite 
in  order,  that  is,  religions  that  make  for  and  develop  national 
policies;  thus  the  religion  of  a  great  aspiring  Empire  would 
naturally  be  different  from  that  of  a  subjected  race.  Such  a 
religion  is  rightly  called  Immanent  because  it  belongs  to  the 
nation  and  is  earthly  and  not  heavenly.  When  Japanese 
nation-builders  were  at  work  a  generation  ago  in  reco?istruct- 
ing  their  national  institutions,  they  were  advised  by  German 
Scientists  and  Diplomats,  who  assisted  them  very  largely  in 
their  labours,  to  take  nearly  everything  European  in  the  mo- 
delling of  modern  Japan,  except  Christianity,  as  the"r  own 
state  religion  was  far  more  suitable  to  their  national  aspira- 
tions. The  Japanese  were  naturally  delighted  to  learn  this 
and  now  Missionaries  of  Christianity  in  Japan  seem  to  waste 
time  and  trouble  in  trying  to  introduce  their  divine  religiofi. 
We  can  see  from  this  exaggerated  example  of  Immanence 
that  if  the  inspiration  of  religion  comes  from  within  us,  or 
from  anything  human,  if  religion  s  merely  the  fulfillment  of 
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the  soul's  asprations  for  culture  in  art,  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  even  morality  itself,  there  will  be  always  found  a  reversal 
of  standards,  and  the  motive  for  the  mind  to  accept  and  as- 
similate the  truth  will  not  be  faith,  but  natural  reason.  To  a 
mind  bred  in  Kantism  or  Subjectivism  of  any  form  the  apolo- 
getics of  Immanence  have  an  irresistible  appeal  and  such 
minds  as  are  by  their  peculiar  culture  well- tuned  to  the  ex.- 
ternal  wave  of  revelation,  will  naturally  hear  well,  under- 
stand well,  and  be  happy.  But  unfortunately  minds  are  not 
always  tuned  alike  by  their  national  life  or  by  education. 
Divine  Revelation  should  give  both  the  tuning  and  the  mes- 
sage, and  still  be  harmonious  to  our  own  nature. 

The  Double  Harmony  of  a  Revealed  Eeli^on  With  Human 

Culture. 

The  first  sympathy  or  harmony,  as  we  say,  of  faith  and  rea- 
son is  a  purely  negative  one,  and  this  is  so  popular,  familiar 
and  obvious  that  the  most  listless  mind  takes  in  its  evidence. 
It  may  be  stated  in  its  purely  negative  character  by  saying 
that  a  true  supernatural  religion  must  not  contradict  nor  slur 
the  evident  truths  of  science.  Mahommed  in  his  revelations 
of  the  Koran  saw  the  heavenly  bodies  hung  in  their  places  in  the 
)^y  on  golden  chains.  This,  of  course,  was  pretty  hard  on 
astronomy  and  astronomy  in  turn  was  hard  on  Ma- 
hommedanism.  On  the  assumption  that  Christianity  itself 
was  a  similar  revelation  of  unscientific  antiquity,  speaking 
in  God's  name  but  contradictory  to  science,  the  learned  ones 
of  human  culture  rejected  the  cosmogomy  of  Moses  or  the  story 
of  creation,  and  in  fact  the  whole  story  of  the  Bible.  Infidels 
have  at  all  times  attacked  this  vital  negative  harmony  that 
must  exist  between  revelation  and  reason.  It  is  at  this  junc- 
ture of  religion  and  science  that  they  always  hope  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow.  The  believer,  however,  that  is,  the  devotee  of 
faith,  seems  to  grow  stronger  in  his  faith  from  the  very 
shocks  that  Scriptures  have  undergone  in  the  long  past,  and 
even  in  the  critical  scientific  present  when  some  new  revela- 
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tion  of  science  is  always  imminent  for  the  ruin  of  divine  revela- 
tion. Science  has  triumphed  so  often  that  we  begin  to  grow 
satisfied  that  it  will  never  triumph.  Scripture  stands  strong 
for  several  reasons,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  that  it  is 
wholly  unscientific  or  silent  on  science,  and  its  silence  is 
golden,  for  it  is  the  golden  silence  of  God.  It  is  only  God 
that  could  be  so  silent  on  human  science  during  the  ages  over 
which  the  Scriptures  reach,  for  if  they  were  purely  human  men 
would  surely  air  their  knowledge  like  Mahoramed.  It  is  re- 
markable that  although  the  Scriptures  are  eminently  didactic 
they  never  aspire  to  teach  purely  scientific  truth.  It  is  only 
God  Himself  that  could  distinguish  so  sharply  in  His  revela- 
tions between  Science  and  Religion.  But  why  not  a  little 
science  too  ?  the  skeptic  may  ask.  The  answer  to  this  jibe  is  the 
counter  question — ^What  is  Science  ?  The  science  of  yesterday 
is  mere  jargon  to-day.  The  atoms  of  yesterday,  the  foundation 
of  all  physical  science,  where  are  they?  They  never  existed 
if  ions  and  electrons  be  true.  Shall  God  reveal  in  the  lan- 
guage of  atoms  or  of  ions  and  electrons,  or  of  some  future 
scientific  currency?  Does  God  now  see  ions  and  electrons,  or 
what  does  He  see  ?  Quen  sabe.  Perhaps  to  know  and  to  speak 
is  as  difficult  as  to  create,  and  Philosophers  think  it  even  harder. 
True  science,  if  revealed  by  God,  would  have  created  con- 
fusion to  Moses,  and  joy  to  his  enemies,  even  as  now.  Inger- 
soll,  the  well-known  infidel,  would  have  the  messages  of  God 
written  on  the  sun; — but  could  he  receive  them?  There  is  one 
little  crumb  of  exception  noticeable  in  Holy  Writ  to  this  golden 
science  of  divine  wisdom,  and  it  is  in  the  days  of  Moses,  the 
days  of  creation,  in  the  order  of  them  as  God  describes  the 
origin  of  creatures  under  His  creative  hand,  that  is  the  as- 
cending scale  of  their  quasi-evolution :  first  fish,  then  reptiles, 
then  birds  and  beasts  and  men,  and  even  before  fish,  come 
light  and  water  and  vegetation;  it  startles  scientists  more 
than  they  confess.  Where  Moses  obtained  this  happy  order 
of  genesis,  if  not  from  divine  inspiration,  is  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem. Who  in  the  depths  of  unenlightened  antiquity  prophesied 
so  truthfully  the  geological  strata  of  modern  Geology  and  the 
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order  and  rank  of  living  creatures,  for  science  gives  the  same 
order  of  production  as  the  Bible? 

When,  however,  the  sun  stands  still  in  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  world  seems  to  centre  in  the  earth,  we  feel  that  God  is 
speaking  to  the  senses  and  not  to  the  mind,  delivering  some 
inspired  narrative  of  merely  Jewish  history  in  human  language. 
If  He  were  to  speak  to-day  true  to  the  astronomy  of  the  skies  on 
centres  and  systems,  could  even  we  understand?  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  theory  of  theologians,  and  one  that  seems  self- 
evident  from  the  history  of  the  past,  that  the  Lord  intended 
that  the  investigations  of  science  should  afford  us  healthful 
mental  occupation  in  solving  its  proWems,  and  that  when  the 
world-riddle  was  finally  solved  by  the  human  mind  and  the 
laws  of  nature  appropriated  by  us  in  knowledge  and  utility, 
that  it  would  be  high  time  to  end  it  all.  Advanced 
science  and  human  wickedness  are  certainly  lincom- 
patible  with  the  designs  of  God  over  this  world.  There 
is  another  harmony  besides  that  of  Immanence  noticeable  be- 
tween divine  truths  of  revelation  and  the  acquired  truths  of 
earth,  which  is  a  continuous  charm  to  the  believing  mind. 
It  is  more  than  negative  harmony,  for  it  is  an  inspiration  to 
all  forms  of  human  culture.  It  develops  and  adorGr>  litera- 
ture, art,  morality  and  government,  so  that  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  superior  to  every  civilization  that  Grecian  mythology 
or  philosophy,  or  even  modern  science,  could  upbuild. 

The  Grotesque  Supernatural. 

The  spurious  supernatural  is  unharmonious  and  thus  always 
grotesque.  It  is  a  garbled  message  that  God  never  sent  as  it 
comes  to  our  ears,  a  message  where  the  Bible  is  misunaerstood, 
one  that  the  living  Church  repudiaces,  and  one  that  is  doomed 
to  inanition  sooner  or  later  by  its  abominable  disharmony  with 
our  minds,  and  the  organized  body  of  scientifi/c  truth.  We 
hear  the  message  from  some  Christian  sects  that  God  foredooms 
many  luckless  souls,  and  even  the  babies,  too,  before  all  ques- 
tion of  merit  or  demerit,  to  flaming  brimstone,  and  from 
all  eternity.    Whether  the  message  comes  in  the  language  of 
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supralapsarianism  or  sublapsarianism,  wfe  care  not,  for  it  is 
horrible  as  a  dream  from  hell.  It  flaunts  reason,  and  gives 
the  lie  to  all  the  kindliness  of  the  God  of  nature,  and.  the 
message  was  never  sent ; — it  came  from  a  gloomy  mind  wrest-- 
ling  all  alone  with  Holy  Writ.  Again  the  Doctrine  of  Slave 
Will  that  prevailed  so  generally  outside  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  doctrine  that  man  is  not  free, 
would  make  humans  literally  bestial  and  irredeemable,  a  doe- 
trine  that  would  leave  aU  government,  and  all  law  and  mor- 
ality, all  merit  and  demerit,  rewards  and  punishmient,  absurd 
and  impossible.  With  this  goes  another  grotesque  doctrine  of 
wilful  supernaturalism  that  men  are  to  be  saved  by  faith 
alone.  If  the  will  is  not  free,  but  ruined  for  all  good  works, 
and  if  the  mind  alone  is  available  to  receive  faith,  we  have 
a  scheme  of  redemption  that  would  shock  the  heathendom  of 
antiquity  that  Christianity  supplanted.  The  old  fleshly  pagans 
would  grin  to  hear  of  the  Christianity  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  "pecca  fortiter  sed  erede  fortius" — that  is,  sin  on 
if  you  only  believe.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  dragged  millions 
from  the  Catholic  Church),  and  stands  to-day  repudiated  by 
their  descendants.  One  would  think  that  when  the  doctrines 
of  dissent  are  once  repudiated  that  the  dissention  among  Christ- 
mas would  cease,  but  it  is  easier  to  lose  the  true  Faith  than  to 
regain  it.  It  was  also  an  original  tenet  of  those  who  left  the 
Catholic  Church  at  that  time,  that  the  guiding  rule  for  Chris- 
tians to  learn  supernatural  revelations,  was  that  the  individual 
mind  is  a  standard  of  truth,  that  is,  that  which  seems  to  each 
individual  to  be  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  is  true.  This  is 
grotesque  supernaturalism  and  sad  too,  for  a  hundred  heresies 
sprang  into  existence  through  it,  that  fought  Catholics,  and 
fought  each  other  in  blood  and  hate.  The  old  exclamation  on 
Christians  is  reversed,  and  we  can  say  now,  see  how  these 
Christians  hate  one  another. 

The  open  Bible  has  turned  love  into  hate,  and  unity  into 
confusion.  Would  any  human  government  permit  such  a 
norm  for  mental  or  moral  Conduct  in  interpreting  its  constitu- 
tion.   May  we  think  as  we  like  in  any  order  of  truth?    We 
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call  all  this  grotesque  supernaturalism  for  it  shocks  reason, 
and  has  shocked  Christianity  into  shreds.  The  rejection  of  pic- 
tures, statues,  religious  art,  religious  ceremonies,  religious 
vestments,  lights,  incense,  processions,  sacraments  and  exter- 
nal rites  generally,  that  the  sects  are  now  largely  taking  back 
again  as  all  their  supernaturalism  disappears  whether  true 
or  false,  and  as  they  become  at  least  sweetly  and  sanely  na- 
tural, was  an  attitude  of  mind  that  caused  the  wreck  and  sack 
of  many  a  fair  Cathedral  that  once  glowed  in  the  divine  har- 
mony of  art  and  religion. 

A  prominent  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church,  one  of  high 
artistic  temperament  and  literary  attainment,  one  of  the  many 
who  came  into  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  last  century,  gives 
us  a  description  of  the  meeting  house  in  which  he  drew  in  his 
first  inspirations  of  revealed  religion.  It  was  a  meeting  house 
of  New  England  Sabbatarian  Christianity  consisting  of  bare 
walls,  with  three  stark  and  staring  windows  on  each  side 
stretching  up  almost  to  the  eaves  and  two  in  front,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  belfrey  gaping  for  light.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  church  but  square,  straight  deal  benches  facing  a  high 
perched  pulpit  of  the  same  material  and  construction.  A  box- 
stove  with  a  pile  of  good  hickory  firewood,  sawed  and  split, 
was  the  remaining  feature  of  this  meeting  house.  The  people 
brought  their  religion  with  them,  and  it  was  a  fierce  brand  of 
original  protest  against  altars  and  art.  When  the  meeting 
was  in  full  blast  with  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  sex- 
ton filling  up  the  red,  roaring  stove,  there  was  a  real  harmony 
between  pulpit  and  stove  that  glowed  in  the  minds  and  faces 
of  the  determined  covenanters  that  stood  or  sat  bolt  upright, 
but  never  bent  knee.  Some  are  saved  and  some  are  damned, 
and  it  was  always  so,  and  thus  some  of  the  hearers  received 
the  nerve-tightening  message  of  religion  and  salvation,  and 
others,  did  not,  but  drew  their  own  conclusions  about  them- 
selves with  the  help  of  the  stove.  Souls  seemed  mere  sticks 
of  firewood,  originally  intended  for  the  fire,  but  some  were 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning.  This  indeed  was  a 
religion  worthy  of  some  fierce  pagan  Moloch,  but  not  of  the 
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God  who  died  for  men  and  wishes  all  men  to  be  saved.  The 
civilization  of  New  England  was  accordingly  narrow  and  fierce, 
as  whites  and  Indians  alike  experienced,  and  as  if  to  demons- 
trate that  it  was  neither  Christian  nor  rational,  its  standard 
was  low  both  in  drink  and  in  sex,  and  it  contributed  to  human- 
ity merely  a  Sabbatarian  religion. 

The  Human  Supernatural. 

The  supernatural  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
lived  long  in  human  nature  both  in  the  individual  and  society 
and  have  made  friends  the  world  over.  Every  doctrine  has 
been  subjected  to  searching  scrutiny  as  ao  its  origin,  to  know 
if  it  be  divine,  and  as  to  its  adjustment  with  human  life  to 
know  if  it  be  human.  The  doctrines  of  images,  of  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  of  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God,  of  Pur- 
gatory, of  Communion  of  Saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are 
so  exquisitely  human  that  they  scarcely  give  any  offence  now 
and  even  non-Catholic  poetry  breaks  unconsciously  into  melodj'' 
to  sing  their  inspirations.  In  casually  picking  up  these  out  of 
the  many,  we  have  a  sheaf  of  beautiful  dootrines  that  eventual- 
ly must  he  accepted  once  more  by  humanity.  The  Sign  of 
the  Cross,  so  strangely  repudiated  with  what  seemed  diabolical 
instigation  by  non-Catholics  of  the  past,  has  automatically  ap- 
peared everywhere  and  has  inspired  poetry  for  Flanders 
Fields,  with  far  greater  right  than  the  poppies.  What  more 
appropriate  than  the  rows  of  crosses  over  (the  graves  of  the 
dead ;  and  who  fails  to  read  the  language  of  these  rows  ?  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  inspired  writer  heard  in  the  grave-yards,  **I 
believe  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  in  the  last  day  I  shall 
rise  again."  The  letters  on  the  cross-bars  are  thrilling, 
I.H.S.  Jesus,  Hominum  Salvator,  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  Men. 
There  is  a  human  thrill  in  every  doetrne  and  practice  of  Holy 
Mother  Church  thait  has  inspired  non-Catholic  writers  to  ex- 
pi^ess  their  glowing  raptures  and  praises.  The  outsider  that 
strays  into  a  Catholic  church  at  Mass  or  Benediction  feels  the 
spell  of  God's  Presence  and  like  Cardinal  Newman  when  visit- 
ing the  churches  in  Italy,  years  before  his  conversion,  and 
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when  still  in  hostile  mood,  would  say,  "0  Roman  Church,  how 
beautiful  you  are  if  you  were  only  true. ' '  He  found  out  after- 
wards that  the  Church  is  beautiful  because  it  is  true.  He 
tells  us  later  on  that  "Keble's  Christian  Year"  makes  Angli- 
canism beautiful  by  adorning  it  with  rites  borrowed  from 
(Rome,  and  how  charming  the  ornaments  were  to  the  laity  and 
startling  to  its  Proteslant  bishops.  Let  us  quote:  "Such 
was  the  gift  of  the  author  of  the  '  Christian  Year, '  and  he  used 
it  in  attaching  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation  to  the  Church 
of  its  predecessor.  Ken,  and  Herbert.  He  did  that  for  the  Church 
of  England  which  none  but  a  poet  could  do ;  hc  made  it  poeti- 
cal. It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  poets  are  not  more  com- 
monly found  external  to  the  Church  than  among  her  children; 
and  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  the  question  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Poetry  is  the  refuge  of  those  who  have  not 
the  Catholic  Church  to  flee  to  and  repose  upon ;  for  the  Church 
itscelf  is  the  most  sacred  and  august  of  poets.  Poetry,  as  Mr. 
Keble  lays  it  down  in  his  University  Lecture  on  the  subject, 
is  a  method  of  relieving  the  over-burdened  mind.  It  is  a  chan- 
nel through  which  emotion  finds  expression  and  that  a  safe 
regulated  expression.  Now  what  is  the  Catholic  Church  viewed 
in  her  human  aspect,  but  the  discipline  of  the  affections  and 
passions?  "What  are  her  ordinances  and  practices  but  the 
regulated  expression  of  keen  or  deep  or  turbid  feeling  and 
thus  a  "cleansing,"  as  Aristotle  would  word  it,  of  the  sick 
soul.  'She  is  the  poet  of  her  children ;  full  of  music  to  soothe 
the  sad  and  control  the  wayward — wonderful  in  story  for  the 
imagination  of  the  romantic;  rich  in  symbol  and  imagery  so 
that  gentle  and  delicate  feelings,  which  will  not  bear  words, 
may  in  silence  intimate  their  presence  or  commune  with  them- 
selves. Her  very  being  is  poetry ;  every  psalm,  every  petition, 
every  collect,  every  versicle,  the  cross,  the  mitre,  the  thurible, 
is  a  fulfillment  of  some  dream  of  childhood  or  aspiration  of 

youth 

Now  the  author  of  the  "Christian  Year"  found  the  Angli- 
can system  all  but  destitute  of  this  divine  element,  which  is 
an  ess?ntia!  property  of  Catholicism;  a  ritual  dashed  upon  the 
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ground,  trodden  on  and  broken  piece-meal;  prayers,  clipped, 
pieced,  torn,  shuffled  about  at  pleasure,  until  the  meaning 
of  the  composition  perished,  and  offices  which  had  been  poetry 
were  no  longer  even  good  prose;  antdphons,  hymns,  benedic- 
tions, invocations,  shovelled  away;  Scripture  lessons  turned 
into  chapters;  heaviness,  feebleness,  unwieldiness,  where  the 
Catholic  rites  had  the  lightness  and  aimess  of  a  spirit;  vest- 
ments chucked  off,  lights  quenched,  jewels  stolen,  the  pomp 
and  circumstances  of  worship  annihilated,  a  dreariness  which 
could  be  felt,  and  which  seemed  the  token  of  an  incipient  So- 
cialism, forcing  itself  upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostrils,  of  the 
worshipper,  a  smell  of  dust  and  damp,  not  of  incense,  a  sound 
of  ministers  preaching  Catholic  prayers,  and  parish  clerks 
droning  out  Catholic  canticles;  the  royal  arms  for  the  cruci- 
fix; ugly  huge  boxes  of  wood,  sacred  to  preachers,  frowning 
upon  the  congregation  in  the  place  of  the  mysterious  altar; 
and  the  long  cathedral  aisles  unused,  railed  off ;  like  the  tombs 
(as  they  were)  of  what  had  been  and  was  not;  and  for  ortho- 
doxy, a  frigid,  inelastic,  inconsistent,  dull,  helpless  dogmatic, 
which  could  give  no  account  of  itself  and  yet  was  intolerant 
of  all  teaching  which  contained  a  doctrine  more,  or  a  doctrine 
less,  and  resented  every  attempt  to  give  it  a  meaning; — such 
was  the  religion  of  which  this  gifted  author  was,  not  the  judge 
and  denouncer  (a  deep  spirit  of  reverence  hindered  it),  but 
the  renovator,  so  far  as  it  has  been  renovated.  His  happy 
magic  made  the  Angtlican  Church  seem  what  Catholicism 
was  and  is.  The  established  system  found  to  its  surprise, 
that  it  had  been  all  its  life  talking,  not  prose,  but  poetry. 
Anglican  bishops  had  not  only  lost  the  habit  of  blessing,  but 
had  sometimes  been  startled  and  vexed  when  asked  to  do  so ; 
but  now  they  were  told  of  their  "gracious  arm  stretched  out 
to  bless";  moreover,  what  they  had  never  dreamed  when  they 
were  gazetted  or  did  homage,  they  were  taught  that  each  of 
them  was  "an  Apostle  true,  a  crowned  and  robed  seer."  The 
parish  church  had  been  shut  up  except  for  vestry  meetings 
and  occasional  services,  all  the  days  of  the  year  but  Sunday, 
and  one  or  two  other  sacred  days;  but  the  church-goers  were 
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now  assured  that  ''Martyrs  and  Saints"  dawned  on  their  way, 
that  the  absolution  in  the  common  prayer  book  was  "the 
Golden  Key  each  morn  and  eve";  and  informed  moreover, 
at  a  time  too  when  the  Real  Presence  was  all  but  utterly  for- 
gotten or  denied  of  "the  dear  feast  of  Jesus  dying,  upon  that 
altar  ever  lying,  while  Angels  prostrate  fall."  They  learned 
besides,  that  what  their  pastors  had  spoken  of,  and  church- 
wardens had  used  at  vestry  meetings,  as  a  mere  table,  was 
"the  dread  altar,"  and  that  "holy  lamps  were  blazing;  per- 
fumed embers  quivering  bright,"  while  'stoled  priests  minister 
at  them,"  while  the  "floor  was  by  knees  of  sinners  worn." 

The  Catholic  Church  speaks  for  itself,  the  Anglican 

needs  external  assistance Such  was  the  influence  of 

his  "Christian  Year." 

This  sudden  and  notable  cult  of  art,  music,  light,  flowers, 
poetry,  architecture,  vestments  and  stately  ceremony,  and  even 
the  Missa  Cantata  once  more  in  England,  a  land  hitherto 
abandoned  to  dull  and  sullen  heresy  for  three  hundred  years, 
and  the  popularity  of  it  all,  especially  as  there  was  no  frame- 
work of  doctrine  beneath  nor  settled  creed,  in  fact  no  hierarchy 
of  its  own  communion,  but  stolid  and  hostile  Protestant 
bishops  as  State  officials,  led  some  literary  celebrities,  like 
Matthew  Arnold,  to  speculate  if  after  all  religion  were  not 
mere  poetry.  The  borrowed  'beauty  of  the  Anglican  Church 
has  most  probably  kept  some  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  by 
satisfying  them  to  a  degree  and  by  relieving  the  depressive 
barrenness  of  Protestantism ;  but,  it  has  also  introduced  many 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  fact  all  that  were  endowed  sufficient- 
ly with  reason  and  divine  grace  to  distinguish  the  source  of 
the  attractions  they  admired  so  much  in  their  own  Anglican 
Establishment. 

The  Anglican  Church  of  the  present  time  is  sorely  exor- 
cised and  divided,  as  frequently  happens  there  by  the  fitful 
speculation  of  its  divines,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  disputation,  this  time,  is  on  dead  men's  bones; — the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  was  the  vision  of  Ezechiel  sane  and  sober  for  a 
prophet  of  God?    The  Apostles'  Creed  says,  "I  believe  in  the 
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resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  life  everlasting,"  yet  in  no  way 
deterred  by  the  Apostles'  witness  to  the  revelations  of  Christ, 
they  raise  a  question  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  This 
dispute  on  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  affords  a  fair 
examiple  of  what  we  are  discussing  here  of  the  congruity  of 
revealed  religion  to  human  nature.  "Waiving  the  external 
argument  of  the  certain  revelation  of  this  doctrine  by  Christ, 
we  would  ask  how  it  finds  a  place  n  the  nature  of  man. 

What  Is  a  Man? 

If  the  soul  alone  should  survive  congruously  to  man's  na- 
ture, the  substantial  reason  for  this  naturally  is  that  the  soul 
is  the  whole  man,  and  the  body  a  detriment  to  its  high  spiritual 
estate  and  a  drag  on  its  high  flight  into  the  world  of  pure 
spirits.  It  is  more  perfect  for  an  angel  to  be  devoid  of  matter 
and  be  thus  a  pure  spirit,  and  the  same  should  hold  for  the 
departed  soul.  This  assertion  and  this  argument  is  pure  Pla- 
tonism,  and  to  fall  into  Platonism  when  contemplating  the 
lofty  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  been  always  a  danger  to 
superficial  minds,  for  Platonism  is  the  easiest  counterfeit  and 
and  the  meanest  substitute  for  Christianity.  It  is  Platonism 
that  supplies  arguments  also  for  Animism,  Theosophy,  Bud- 
dism,  Christian  Science,  Spiritism,  and  even  magic.  An  Angli- 
can Canon  of  Toronto,  defending  his  Modernistic  confreres  in 
England,  Major,  -Gore,  Bethune-Baker  and  others,  appeals 
to  their  high  scholarship  against  the  vulgar  Literalism  of 
Orthodoxy,  and  in  favor  of  a  purely  spiritual  resurrection  of 
the  body.  He  assures  us  that  there  is  a  feast  of  scholarship 
assembled  in  England  at  present,  of  those  who  see  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  in  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
Christianity  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  spiritual  resur- 
rection only,  a  resurrection  of  a  spiritual  body  (whatever  that 
can  possibly  mean)  and  not  of  the  one  in  the  cemetery; — not 
of  the  ones  lying  in  the  crypts  and  catacombs  of  early  Chris- 
tianity where  the  bristling  word  of  ancient  faith  was  inscribed 
on  rows  ^nd  rows  of  tombs,  "resurgam" — I  shall  rise  again. 
This  feast  of  scholarship  is  on  the  old  resurrected  error  of 
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cheap  claptrap  Platonism  that  Origen  tried  to  revive  in  the 
third  century  and  which  the  Church  transfixed  with  anathema 
and  Orthodox  Christianity  committed  to  the  potter's  field 
of  heresy. 

A  iDrief  capitulation  of  Platonism  might  be  made  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Pre-existence  of  Human  Spirits  previous  to  their 
entrance  into  human  bodies,  in  which  anterior  state  they  led 
the  pure  or  inorganic  life  of  a  spirit,  i.e.,  of  mere  mind  and 
will.  ' 

(2)  A  fall  from  that  high  estate  for  some  error  or  sin  into 
this  world  of  matter  as  into  a  purgatorial  state  to  be  passed 
in  the  habitation  of  the  body. 

(3)  In  consequence  of  this  pre-natal  existence,  Platonism 
teaches  a  system  of  knowledge  and  education  that  is  wholly 
innate  or  infused,  viz.,  the  soul  was  fully  educated  in  the  former 
existence  and  suffered  but  a  lapse  of  memory  at  its  new  birth, 
and  all  its  progressive  knowledge  here  is  but  a  reminiscence, 
a  recall  of  the  wisdom  of  other  days.  The  soul  really  learns 
nothing  here  through  the  sensible  body  from  the  material 
world  around. 

(4)  Platonism  also  teaches  a  dual  or  even  triple  nature  and 
personality  in  man,  making  him  a  mere  aggregate  of  which 
the  mind  or  the  soul  proper  is  the  presiding  spirit,  and  fixed 
only  by  some  external  bond, — that  is  by  something  external 
to  its  own  nature.  By  Plato  himself  the  soul  was  compared 
to  the  sailor  in  the  ship. 

(5)  Death  would  be  for  us  the  freeing  of  a  spirit  and  its 
homing  back  to  spirit  land. 

(6)  As  a  corallary  of  all  this  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
would  be  an  evil,  or  at  least  something  entirely  impertinent 
to  the  fugitive  soul ;  uncalled  for  by  every  law  of  nature,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  blessed  who  are  to  possess  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  a  contradiction  and  an  abomination. 

(7)  The  doctrine  of  Plato  dividing  man  into  different  sec- 
tions with  distinct  conscious  life  and  responsibility  in  each, 
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should  be  a  very  immoral  system  for  human  existence  if  it 
were  ever  realized,  for  the  mind  or  the  man  proper  would  be 
quite  irresponsible  for  the  lower  animal  nature  and  its  propen- 
sities. How  strange  is  such  a  supposition  in  the  broad  day- 
light of  every-day  life ;  that  a  man  should  say  that  he  did  not 
eat  his  dinner,  play  golf  or  take  a  sleep  as  these  are  mere 
bodily  functions.    Platonism  is  nothing  if  not  weird. 

(8)  We  may  add  also  as  a  distinct  feature  of  Platonism  that 
it  was  always  totally  unprepared  to  prove  its  statements,  and 
thus  was  fruitful  of  quaint  surprises,  poetical  indeed,  but  con- 
tradictory to  all  human  experience.  That  was  the  charge  of 
Plato's  great  pupil  Aristotle,  who  after  listening  to  his  master's 
scheme  of  principles,  development  and  varied  details  for 
twenty  years,  declared  it  a  grand  total  of  apriorism,  that  is, 
a  mere  mental  weaving  carried  on  independently  of  common 
sense  and  human  experience.  To  read  it  to-day  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  to  get  near  to  the  mind  of  Plato,  should  secure  to  the 
laborious  student  the  title  of  learning  perhaps,  but  surely  not 
of  knowledge.  Into  this  pseudo-science  of  Plato  fits  the  so- 
called  scholarly  denial  by  Modernists  of  the  common  doctrine 
of  Christians  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

If  we  say,  however,  that  man  is  composed  of  a  soul  and  a 
body,  and  that  soul  is  for  Tsody,  and  body  for  soul,  then  we 
realize  that  man  is  not  a  pure  spirit,  and  can  never  be  an  angel. 
The  soul  is  surely  the  works  or  the  driving  force  of  the  man, 
and  thus  the  important  part,  yet  seven  of  its  nine  functions 
are  organic,  that  is,  exercised  through  the  organs  of  the  body 
and  also  suspended  when  the  soul  is  disembodied.  The  first 
principle  for  perfection  and  for  felicity  in  a  creature  is  that 
it  must  be  its  full  self,  and  expand  all  its  powers  on  the  world 
around  for  which  they  were  given.  Two  powers  of  the  soul, 
mind  and  will,  are  inorganic  so  that  man  can  live  on,  thinking 
and  loving  beyond  the  wreck  of  hs  body  at  death,  and  these 
two  are  the  basis  of  his  immortality.  Seven  other  powers  are 
admittedly  organic, — four  of  animal  life  which  are  sense  per- 
ception, concupiseible  appetite,  irascible  appetite  and  locomo- 
tive power,  and  three  of  vegetative  life,  that  is,  assimilation, 
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growth  and  reproduction.  The  senses  which  are  accompanied 
by  the  two  appetites  and  locomotion,  are  the  windows  at  which 
the  mind  must  sit  and  study  the  material  world  under  penalty 
of  total  ignorance.  It  brings  no  knowledge  with  it,  for  it 
never  existed  before  the  body.  Its  way  of  thinking  is  always 
as  the  material  world  speaks  to  it  through  the  senses,  and 
purely  spiritual  things  are  hard  to  reach  and  painful  to  hold ; 
thus  it  is  not  an  angel,  but  a  denizen  of  this  world.  When  it 
passes  into  the  other  world  by  the  sad  catastrophe  of  death 
it  looks  back  to  its  home  and  friends,  and  should  merely  ru- 
minate on  what  it  gathered  here  of  knowledge  and  life,  a  sad 
waif  in  the  spiritual  world,  if  the  Creator  did  not  extend  sym- 
pathy and  care;  and  although  there  is  no  power  in  the  me- 
chanism of  physical  nature  to  recall  it,  still  its  maimed  con- 
dition appeals  plaintively  to  the  Great  Architect  for  its  old 
companion  and  its  old  existence.  By  faith  the  Christian  soul 
is  strong  in  hope  for  a  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth  through 
the  gateway  of  another  birth  in  the  grave,  Natural  Science 
and  Dvine  Revelation  thus  harmonize  beautifully  in  this  pic- 
ture of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Science  tells  us  that  the 
soul,  for  its  own  happiness  at  least,  should  come  back  to  its 
body,  or  be  forever  "animula  vagula,"  a  poor  wandering 
sprite ;  yet  science  contradicts  itself  apparently  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  doorway  to  life  that  nature  can  open  but  the  one 
that  she  opened  to  the  cradle.  Faith  assures  us  that  God  will 
open  another  one  in  the  grave. 

To  complete  the  harmonious  Setting  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Body  and  not  merely  in  its  conjunction  with  the  reali- 
ties of  science,  but  also  in  combination  with  the  other  truths 
and  events  of  revealed  religion;  to  place  the  whole  picture 
before  us  of  man's  destiny  in  the  past  and  the  future,  a  literal 
resurrection  of  the  human  body  is  indispensably  necessary. 
The  first  view  of  man  is  Paradise  in  its  brightest  prospect  of 
bodily  immortality,  and  then  the  tragedy  of  sin  that  followed 
is  summarized  in  death,  ' '  on  the  day  whereof  you  eat  you  shall 
die."  This  is  not  Platonism,  but  the  very  oipposite.  If  man 
had  not  sinned  there  would  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body; 
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but  there  would  be  far  more  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection : 
that  for  human  happiness  the  body  should  live.  The  triumph 
of  Christ  over  death,  and  the  snatching  of  men  from  its  thral- 
dom are  flashed  on  our  fancies  in  the  glories  of  Easter,  and  in 
the  radiant  body  of  the  Saviour, — and  this,  too,  is  not  Pla- 
tonism,  nor  is  it  so-called  scholarly  modernism,  but  popular  real- 
ism and  literalism;  for  the  real  body  of  Christ  that  "was 
mocked  and  scourged  and  spit  upon"  and  even  crucified,  liter- 
ally rose  again  fromthe  grave — glorious,  however,  and  immor- 
tal. If  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  that  converted  the  Apostle 
Thomas  and  overawed  his  mind  into  the  deep  profession  of 
faith,  "My  Lord  and  my  God,"  is  held  out  to  us  as  the  model 
of  our  own  resurrection,  we  are  satisfied  that  our  body  also 
sliall  rise  again — old  in  substance,  but  new  in  its  transfigura- 
tion of  glory.  To  sum  up :  if  the  old  body  of  the  just  shall  not 
rise  in  its  former  state  of  sin  and  disease,  but  in  a  new  state, 
if  the  body  of  Christ  did  not  rise  as  the  wrecked  cadaver  of 
the  tom'b,  is  it  true  and  should  it  be  Orthodox  to  state — to  the 
horror  of  traditional  Christianity, — that  the  human  body  shall 
not  rise  again?  And  still  another  question:  Must  scholarship 
be  always  eccentric,  and  must  it  be  heretical? 
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Hrart  of  tif?  Nurtiy 

((§nt  ^amtlmh) 

By  Frederick  B.  Fenton. 

Heart  of  the  North,  0  Sweetheart  of  the  North, 
We  hear  you  calling  us,  and  we  spring  forth; 
At  thine  imperial  bidding  take  our  stand, 
In  divers  ways  to  honour  thee,  dear  land, 
Our  matchless  North. 

When  breezes,  lute-like,  whisper  in  the  trees, 
Stir  lovely  odes,  and  wake  sweet  symphonies, 
And  forest  echoes  start  those  notes  again, 
Harmonious  nature  blends  in  igrand  refrain 
For  thee,  fair  North. 

When  shattering  tempests  rage  with  angry  roll 
And  floors  of  heaven  shake  'neath  lightning's  scroll 
And  abyss  depths  fling  back  the  grim  report, 
Nature,  though  awed,  with  praise  of  thee  is  fraught, 
Vindictive  North. 

Thee,  summer  decorates  with  dazzling  sheen 
And  wafts  bird  music  o'er  unmeasured  .green. 
The  rainbow's  arch  that  o'er  thy  breast  we  trace 
Serves  but  to  enhance  thy  comeliness  and  grace, 
Majestic  North. 

Thy  clear  blue  lakes  reflect  thee  as  they  flow, 
Or  icy  capped  reveal  the  starlight's  glow; 
Impressive  thou,  in  glittering  ermine  clad. 
When  sun-crowned  snows  contrive  to  make  us  glad. 
Resistless  North. 

Preserved  and  guided  providentially, 
Speed  onward  to  a  noble  destiny: 
Thy  progress  be  conspicuous  and  sure 
In  commerce,  art  and  industry  endure, 
Our  own  true  North. 
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The    Bread    of    Life 

By  Rev.  K.  J.  McRae. 

^iN  the  Lilies  for  March  I  gave  some  important  facts  con- 
J3  cerning  the  Incarnation,  and  as  the  Eucharist,  as  a  Sacra- 
ment, is  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation,  I  will  now. treat 
of  It  as  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  name  given  to  It  by  our  Divine 
liOrd  Himself. 

Life,  Natural  and  Supernatural. 

The  natural  life  consists  in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,  and  the  soul's  use  of  the  body  as  its  instrument.  The 
lody,  however,  even  when  it  attains  its  full  maturity,  will  soon 
cease  to  be  a  fit  instrument  for  the  soul  if  not  sustained  by 
its  proper  food.  Then  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  and  as  it  has 
no  life  of  its  own,  it  is  dead  and  soon  returns  to  the  dust 
from  which  it  was  taken. 

The  supernatural  life  also  consists  in  a  union,  that  is,  a 
union  of  the  soul  with  'God  through  sanctifying  grace.  And 
if  this  life,  received  in  Baptism  and  brought  to  maturity  by 
Confirmation,  is  not  nourished  by  its  proper  food,  the  Bread 
of  Life,  the  result  also  is  death,  that  is,  the  death  of  the  soul. 

Types  and  Prophesy. 

The  Bread  of  Life  was  typified  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  tree  of  Life  in  the  garden  of  Paradise,  the  bread  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Melchisedech  (Gen.,  XIV.),  the  Manna  in  the  desert 
and  the  showbread  in  the  temple.  It  was  foretold  by  Mala- 
chias,  the  prophet,  in  the  "Clean  Oblation,"  to  be  offered 
"From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down"  (Mala., 
I,  11). 

The  Promise. 

Then  Jesus  prepared  the  people  for  the  promise  when  He 
wrought  the  most  wonderful  miracle  of  feeding  five  thousand 
with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  (John  VI.,  11),  in  the  desert. 
And  when  the  proper  time  had  arrived  He  said,  "I  am  the 
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Bread  of  Life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert  and 
are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven; 
that  if  any  man  eat  of  it,  he  may  not  die.  I  am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of 
this  bread  he  shall  live  forever;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give, 
is  my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  Jews  therefore 
Strove  among  themselves,  saying:  How  can  th'.s  man  give 
us  his  flesh  to  eat?"    (John  VL,  48-53). 

Of  course  He  could  not  fulfil  His  promise  as  a  mere  man, 
but  He  spoke  as  God  as  well  as  man,  and  as  God,  all  things 
were  possible  to  Him.  Jesus,  therefore,  warned  the  incredul- 
ous Jews  of  the  dire  result  of  not  partaking  of  the  Bread  of 
Life,  as  well  as  the  supreme  benefit  resulting  from  eating  of  it, 
saying:  ^'Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you:  Except  you  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  shall  not 
have  life  in  you.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  hath  everlasting  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  in  the 
last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed ;  and  my  blood  is  drink 
indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent 
me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  the  same 
also  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven.  Not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead. 
He  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  forever"  (John  VL, 
54-59). 

Even  after  Jesus  had  given  this  warning,  and  reiterated 
His  promise  in  even  more  emphatic  language,  "Many  of  his 
Jiseiples,  hearing  it,  said:  "This  saying  is  hard,  and  who  car- 
hear  it?"  (John  VI.,  61).  Then  Jesus  said  to  them,  "Doth  this 
scandalize  you?  If  then  you  shall  see  the  Sor.  cf  Man  ascend 
up  where  he  was  before.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the 
flesh  prcfiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you 
a^e  spirit  and  j'fe"  (John  VL,  62-4).  By  this  mention  uf 
His  Ascension,  Jesus  would  assure  these  incredulous  disciplea 
that  if  He  were  able  to  unite  His  Body,  Soul  and  Divinity  to- 
gether once  more  after  their  separation  by  death,  and  after 
spending  some  time  on  earth,  ascend  into  heaven,  He  could 
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surely  fulfill  the  promise  He  had  just  made.  He  would  also 
assure  them  that  as  He  was  going  to  return  to  His  Father  in 
heaven,  a  living  person,  glorious  and  immortal,  it  was  not 
His  mere  dead  body  and  blood  He  would  leave  them,  but  His 
living  and  glorified  body,  blood,  and  soul  together  with  His 
divinity,  that  is,  the  very  source  of  "Spirit  and  life." 

But  evidently  these  disciples,  like  the  murmuring  Jews, 
were  too  carnal-minded  and  too  weak  in  faith,  for  we  are 
told  that,  "After  this  many  of  his  disciples  went  back  and 
walked  no  more  with  him"  (John  VT.,  67).  Then  Jesus,  turn- 
ing to  the  twelve,  demanded,  "Will  you  also  go  away?"  And 
Simon  Peter  answered  him:  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  have  believed 
and  have  known,  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God" 
(John  VI.,  68-70).  This  is  the  proper  answer,  ana  shows  the 
right  disposition.  It  is  the  same  as  if  he  said,  "Although  we 
do  not  understand  how  Thou  wilt  fulfill  Thy  promise,  we  do 
know  that,  as  God,  Thou  canst  not  wish  to  deceive  us  in  mak- 
ing such  a  promise,  and  having  made  it  Thou  wilt  surely 
fulfill  it." 

Fulfillment  of  Promise. 

Jesus  fulfilled  His  promise  of  giving  the  Bread  of  Life  at 
the  Last  Supper,  according  to  the  following  accounts  of  three 
evangelists  and  St.  Paul. 

"And  wliiJt^t  they  were  at  supper,  Jesus  took  bread,  and 
blessed,  and  broke ;  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said :  Take 
ye,  and  eat:  This  is  my  body."  And  taking  the  chalice.  He 
gave  thanks,  and  gave  to  them,  saying:  "Drink  ye  all  of  this, 
for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  shall  be  shed 
for  many  unto  remission  of  sins"  (Matt.  XXVI.,  9). 

"And  whilst  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread;  and  bless- 
ing, broke  and  gave  to  them,  and  said:  "Take  ye,  this  is  my 
body."  And  having  taken  the  chalice,  giving  thanks,  he 
gave  It  to  them.  And  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  He  said  to 
them:  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  shall 
be  shed  for  many"  (Mark  XIV.,  22-5). 
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"And  taking  bread,  He  gave  thanks,  and  brake;  and  gave 
to  them,  saying:  "This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you. 
Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me.  In  like  manner  the  cha- 
lice also,  after  he  had  supped,  saying:  This  is  the  chalice,  the 
new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for  you" 
(Luke  XXIL,  19-21). 

"For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  de- 
livered to  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  He 
was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and  giving  thanks,  broke,  and  said : 
Take  ye  and  eat:  This  is  my  blood,  which  shall  be  delivered 
for  you:  do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me.  In  like  manner 
also  the  chalice,  after  he  had  supped,  saying.  This  chalice  is 
the  new  testament  in  my  blood ;  this  do  ye,  as  often  as  you  shall 
drink,  for  the  commemoration  of  me"  (I.  Cor.,  XI.,  23-5). 

Comments. 

In  the  above  four  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  we  can 
easily  discern  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  words  and  the  language  are  the  simplest  possible. 
For  example,  when  Our  Divine  Lord  held  up  in  His  hands  what 
appeared  to  be  bread.  He  said,  "This  is  my  body"  (in  Latin, 
Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  and  in  Greek,  Touto  estin  to  soma  mou). 
There  should,  therefore,  be  no  trouble  whatever  in  arriving 
at  His  true  meaning, 

2.  Jesus  did  not  say,  "This  is  a  figure  of  my  body."  And 
to  eat  one's  flesh  figuratively  means,  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  to  give  one  a  harsh  scolding  (colloquially  a  tongue- 
thrashing).  Neither  did  Jesus  say,  "In  this  is  my  body"  nor, 
"With  this  is  my  body." 

3.  According  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (XXIL,  19)  Jesus 
in  giving  what  still  appeared  to  be  bread,  said,  "This  is  my 
body  which  is  given  for  you,"  and  according  to  the  account 
of  St.  Paul,  He  said,  "This  is  my  body  which  shall  be  delivered 
for  you"  (Cor.,  XL,  24).  Now  the  body  which  was  "given" 
and  "delivered"  was  His  own  real  body.  And  the  blood  which 
was  "fihed  for  many"  was  His  own  real  blood. 
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4.  St.  Paul,  who  claimed  that  he  had  received  from,  the 
Lord  his  account  of  the  Last  Supper,  warned  his  readers  that 
"Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink  the  chalice  of  the 
Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood 
of  the  Lord"  (I  Cor.,  XL,  27).  Now  how  could  they  be  guilty 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  if  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  were  not  there?  Again,  how  could  it  be  that  "He 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily^  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  body  of  the  Lord" 
('I.  Cor.,  XL,  29),  if  the  body  of  the  Lord  be  not  really  there? 

5.  If  we,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  digestion 
can  change  bread  and  wine  into  our  bodies,  why  should  we 
refuse  to  believe  that  Christ,  Who,  as  God,  created  all  sub- 
stances, together  with  their  different  appearances,  could 
change  the  substance  of  bread  into  His  Body  and  the  substance 
of  wine  into  His  Blood,  and,  by  a  similar  miracle  of  His  al- 
mighty power,  leave  the  outward  appearances  as  they  were 
before,  that  is,  those  of  bread  and  wine?  We  have  simply 
to  remember  that  Christ,  as  God,  is  all  powerful,  and,  as  He 
showed  after  His  resurrection  by  appearing  in  the  upper 
chamber,  the  doors  being  shut.  He  is  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  ordinary  laws  of  space,  etc.  Although  there  is  only 
one  Holy  Ghost  yet  the  disciples  "were  all  filled  with  the. 
Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  II.,  4),  similarly,  although  Christ  is  one 
and  indivisible,  He  can  as  easily  be  in  thousands  of  hosts,  in 
thousands  of  different  places,  as  in  one.  We  must  remember 
too,  that,  as  we  could  not  see  the  substances  of  the  bread  and 
wine  before  the  change  we  cannot  expect  to  see  that  which' 
has  taken  their  place,  namely,  the  glorified  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  which  cannot  be  seen  by  corporaleyes.  ' 

6.  After  Jesus  had  given  the  Bread  of  Life,  ^  at  the  Last 
Supper,  He  said,  "Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me."  To 
"do  this"  evidently  means  "Do  what  I  have  just  done."  Now 
as  He  was  Divine  Wisdom  itself,  and,  therefore,  could  not  give 
a  vain  or  empty  comniand,  He  must  have  given  the  necessary 
power  with  the  command,  and  thus  provided  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Bread  of  Life  till  the  end  of  time. 
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Effects. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  all  the  effects  of  the 
worthy  reception  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  in  Holy  Communion, 
in  the  space  now  left,  but  the  following  quotations  will  give 
a  fair  idea.  "As  the  effects  of  original  sin  extend  to  every 
department  of  our  being,  so  do  the  effects  of  that  Sacrament 
which  perfects  our  being.  On  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul 
Holy  Communion  (the  Bread  of  Life)  acts  like  food;  it  sus- 
tains life  and  strength  by  repeated  influxes  of  grace,  it  causes 
growth  and  advance  in  virtue,  it  repairs  the  continual  waste, 
or  the  loss  of  spirituality  which  results  from  the  wearing  in- 
fluence of  a  worldly  atmosphere,  and  it  communicates  a  savour 
of  sweetness  to  the  palate  of  him  who  eats  this  food.  What 
more  than  this  can  you  require?  In  this  sphere  of  the  sen- 
sible emotions  the  passions  are  controlled,  concupiscence  al- 
layed, blind  impulses  held  in  check,  the  dominion  of  reason 
and  the  will  confirmed;  courage  and  endurance  are  increased, 
the  weight  of  anxieties  becomes  less,  the  evils  of  life  cease  to 
be  oppressive.  The  body  is  sanctified  and  made  worthy  of 
respect  as  being  the  temple  of  God ;  it  receives  by  Communion 
the  title  of  a  glorious  resurrection;  its  material  condition  is 
in  certain  indefinite  ways  benefited.  .  .  .  "Not  only  is  man 
elevated,  but  inanimate  matter  also  is  sanctified  by  the  selec- 
tion of  some  of  its  particles  to  be  the  material  from  which 
this  Sacrament  is  confected,  and  by  the  use  of  its  sensible 
appearances  as  a  veil  for  Our  Lord's  glory.  So  the  "creature 
also  itself  shall  be  delivered  from  the  servitude  of  corruption 
into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God"  (Rom. 
VIII.,  21).  So  does  all  creation  rise  towards  Christ  and  re- 
turn upon  the  source  from  which  it  originally  proceeded,  com- 
pleting the  chain  of  God's  wonderful  works.  Holy  Communion 
is  the  great  means  by  which  you  are  to  complete  your  being, 
and  attain  the  object  of  existence,  and  become  absorbed  into 
union  with  God."  (Bellord,  Meditations  on  Christian  Dogma, 
Vol.  II.,  pages  284-279). 
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Of  all  th€  things  on  land  or  sea 
The  sky  seems  loveliest  to  me. 

I  love  it  when  the  dawn's  first  flush 
Deepens,  like  a  maiden's  blush. 

I  love  it  when  the  sun  rides  high 
Across  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky; 

And  when,  tired  out,  he  sinks  to  rest 
On  fleecy  pillows  in  the  West; 

Enshrouded  in  a  wondrous  mist 
Of  sapphire,  gold  and  amethyst, 

And  when  mysterious  Night  holds  sway 
I  always  feel  inclined  to  say 

The  stars  are  windows  in  the  blue; 

Through  which  the  Lights  of  Heav'n  shine  throng 

Oh,  dearly  do  I  love  the  sky, 
And  more,  aa  each  day  passes  by; 

But  most  of  all  because,  you  see, 
There's  just  the  aky  'twixt  God  and  me. 

AMY  (McBVOY. 
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Sister  Benigna  Consolata 

Of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation 

^^ISTER  BENIGNA,  a  Visitation  nun,  seems  to  be  the  in- 
5y  strument  chosen  by  Divine  Providence  to  warm  and  re- 
new the  world  at  the  present  time,  grown  cold  in  the  love 
of  God.  This  saintly  religious  has  left  manuscripts  which  will 
assuredly  draw  the  faithful  to  the  loving  surrender  of  their 
hearts  to  the  Divine  Saviour-Heart.  Her  writings  cannot  fail 
to  inspire  every  Christian  soul  with  unbounded  confidence  and 
trust. 

Sister  Benigna  was  born  August  5,  1885  in  Turin,  and  in 
holy  baptism  was  given  the  names  of  Mary  Teresa  Consolata. 
In  the  bosom  of  her  family  she  received  a  solid  Christian  edu- 
cation; there  the  child  imbibed  the  spirit  of  deep  piety  which 
characterized  her  whole  after  life.  Even  during  her  school 
days,  surrounded  by  gay,  frivolous  companions,  she  did  not 
have  to  lament  the  the  cooling  of  her  fervour.  A  delicate 
modesty,  joined  to  her  spirit  of  piety,  endeared  her  to  every- 
one. Loving,  condescending  and  forbearing  with  all,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  an  air  of  earnestness  and  dignity  about  her 
friendly  demeanor  which  shielded  her  against  unbecoming 
familiarity.  She  detested  all  criticism  and  found  her  plea- 
sure in  rendering  services  to  others. 

Mary  Consolata  was  gifted  with  a  clear  understanding. 
Everything  she  undertook  with  her  usual  well-regulated  la- 
bour and  indefatigable  zeal,  proved  a  success.  Praise  made 
no  impression  upon  her,  however.  She  had  a  special  inclina- 
tion for  the  least  flattering,  in  truth,  the  meanest  and  lowest 
duties.  She  loved  humiliation  and  bore  them  in  her  heart  with 
silence  and  resignatiojn,  rejoicjing  to  suflEter  soniething  for 
Jesus. 

At  an  early  age  she  learned  to  give  up  her  self-will  by  punc- 
tual, cheerful  obedience.     She  mortified  her  impulsiveness  by 
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refraining  from  contradicting  or  stubbornly  holding  to  her  own 
opinion.  Often  she  battled  again^c  her  natural  dislikes  with 
manly  determination.  Heroic  fortitude  marked;  jher  spirit 
of  sacrifice.  This  showed  itself  particularly  when  a  serious 
illness  befell  her  dearly  beloved  brother,  her  inseparable  com- 
panion, and  an  early  death  tore  him  from  her  side.  Later, 
when  the  call  of  God  bade  her  forsake  all  and  enter  the 
cloister,  she  hesitated  not  a  moment.  Magnanimously  the 
young  girl  left  all  her  loved  ones  and  sought  the  retirement  of 
the  Visitation  Convent,  there  to  lead  a  purely  interior,  hea- 
venly life,  and  to  this  end  she  sacrificed  all  her  gifts  and  talents. 
The  Divine  Saviour  by  inward  communication  manifested  to 
her  that  the  convent  in  Como,  Italy,  was  the  "cleft  in  the 
rock,"  the  turtle-dove's  nest,  where  He  desired  her  to  dwell. 
Till  then,  Mary  Consolata  had  not  even  known  that  there 
was  a  convent  of  the  Visitation  in  that  city. 

In  the  Convent  at  Como. 

From  pure  love  of  Christ,  the  noble,  courageous  maiden 
left  her  home.  In  return,  our  Lord  comforted  her  as  only 
a  God  knows  how.  Mary  Consolata  Ferrero  entered  the  con- 
vent in  Como,  Italy,  December  20,  1907,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years.  On  November  5,  1908,  she  was  invested  with  the 
holy  habit  and  received  the  name  Benigna  Consolata. 

As  postulant  and  novice,  she  received  abundant  and  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  grace  and  tokens  of  love  from  her  Hea- 
venly Spouse  that  the  novice  mistress  considered  it  her  duty 
to  test  the  young  religious  by  humiliations.  Verily,  she  did 
not  spare  the  novice  reproofs,  slights  and  even  punishments. 
Sister  Benigna 's  sensitive  nature  felt  this  keenly,  but  she  bore 
all  trials  with  unflinching  courage.  In  fact,  her  desire  for 
deeper  humility  grew  with  each  victory  that  she  gained  over 
her  delicate  feelings.  She  expressed  her  gratitude  for  every 
humiliation,  for  each  time  she  was  slighted  or  disregarded. 
She  considered  herself  a  sinful  "nothing,"  unworthy  of  living 
in  the  house  of  God.  The  faults  of  weakness  in  her  youth,  and 
the  faults  caused  by  too   great  impetuosity,   appeared  very 
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grave  to  her  in  the  Divine  light,  and  caused  her  much  anxiety. 
Often  a  stream  of  tears  betrayed  the  anguish  of  her  oppressed 
heart,  but  in  the  presence  of  others  she  sought  to  conceal  them. 

When  our  Lord  comforted  her  and  overwhelmed  her  with 
His  graces,  she  conjured  with  most  touching  fervour  to  lavish 
His  favours  upon  others  whom  she  considered  more  worthy. 
Our  Saviour  calmed  her  fears  by  telling  her  that  He  would 
rather  withdraw  from  her  all  His  favours  than  suffer  the 
virtue  of  humility,  so  dear  to  His  Heart,  to  be  tarnished.  Her 
disposition,  a  strange  combination  of  firmness  and  manliness, 
united  to  a  certain  timidity,  was  a  source  of  continual  strug- 
gle to  her. 

Although  the  young  religious  possessed  sound  judgment, 
still  her  faults,  her  weaknesses,  her  temperament,  caused  her 
such  remorse  of  conscience  that  at  times  she  endured  a  verit- 
able martyrdom.  But,  as  she  placed  unbounded  confidence 
in  her  spiritual  director,  the  representative  of  God,  one  word 
from  him  sufficed  to  restore  peace  to  her  heart.  Her  plea- 
sure was  to  please  her  Heavenly  Spouse,  no  matter  how  much 
her  nature  shrank  from  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice ;  she 
sought  always  to  do  the  most  perfect.  Jesus  looked  with  love 
on  this  generous  soul;  He  daily  multiplied  opportunities  for 
her  to  give  that  which  was  dearest  and  most  agreeable  to 
Him,  but  most  thorny  and  repugnant  to  nature. 

On  November  23,  1909,  Sister  Benigna  Consolata  made  her 
simple  vows,  and  three  years  later  on  the  same  date,  pro- 
nounced her  solemn  vows.  Thenceforward  the  spouse  of  Christ 
hastened  with  renewed  zeal  on  the  narrow  path  of  perfection. 
However,  this  was  done  in  so  simple  a  manner  that  not  even 
her  sisters  in  religion  had  any  idea  of  the  wonders  Jesus  was 
accomplishing  in  her  soul.  Despite  her  deep  humility,  she 
could  not,  however,  conceal  the  celestial  expression  that 
beamed  from  her  countenance.  Something  heavenly  radiated 
from  her  whole  demeanor  and  modest  conversation.  Once  a 
lay  person,  on  seeing  her,  felt  interiorly  moved  to  kneel  be- 
fore her.  With  unslacking  fervor  Sister  Benigna  Consolata 
aimed  to  become  a  true  portrait  of  Jesus  and  His  holy  Mother. 
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In  all  her  actions  she  sought  to  live  and  act  like  Jesus  and 
Mary. 

The  intense  thirst  for  souls  which  consumes  the  'Heart  of 
Jesus  had  taken  possession  also  of  the  heart  of  His  little 
"Benjamin,"  as  she  was  sometimes  called  by  our  Lord.  In 
order  to  quench  it,  no  exercise,  whether  great  or  small,  was 
overlooked;  penances,  multiplied  ohlations  of  self,  above  all, 
continual  prayer,  in  fact,  everything  tended  to  this  sublime 
end.  Jesus  often  assured  her  that,  through  her  co-operation, 
many  souls  had  again  been  brought  back  to  the  path  of  heaven. 

The  spirit  of  mortification  which  animated  Sister  Benigna 
Consolata  induced  her  to  practise  extraordinary  penitential 
severity.  Holy  obedience,  however,  set  a  limit  to  her  zeal.  To 
compensate  herself  for  the  rigorous  penances  which  she  was 
not  permitted  to  inflict  on  herself,  she  seized  every  opportunity 
of  crucifying  her  innocent  flesh  and  refusing  herself  all  na- 
tural gratifications.  God  rewarded  this  youthful  spouse  of 
the  Cross  by  His  exceptional  and  continual  intercourse,  and 
through  interior  communications  and  visions  raised  her  to 
Himself. 

Jesus  commanded  his  "little  secretary,"  as  He  usually 
called  her,  to  write  gradually  their  intimate  colloquies,  but 
bade  her  not  to  speak  of  them  or  make  them  known  until  af- 
ter she  had  obtained  further  advice  from  Him.  The  notes 
which,  in  holy  obedience,  the  young  religious  left,  reveal  in  a 
new,  clear  light  the  mercy  of  the  Divine  Heart  of  Jesus,  His 
tenderness,  His  condescension,  His  countless  tokens  of  love 
towards  poor  sinners  as  well  as  toward  the  just  and  perfect; 
His  kind,  loving,  mercy  to  all,  in  order  to  win  them  solely  for 
His  love. 

While  the  Crucified  Spouse  lavished  such  extraordinary 
favours  upon  this  humble  religious.  He  did  not  spare  her  suf- 
ferings. Her  short  path  of  life  upon  earth  was  strewn  with 
trials.  The  greatest  number  and  severest  trials  were  prepared 
for  her  by  the  evil  spirit  who  was  full  of  rage  because  this  an- 
gelic being  snatched  from  him  so  many  sinners.  To  revenge 
himself,  he  stormed  her  soul  with  a  multitude  of  doubts,  diffi- 
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culties,  and  disquieting  thoughts,  even  violent  temptations.  Of- 
ten, too,  it  was  our  Lord  Himself  Who  afflicted  her  painfully 
by  concealing  Himself  and  leaving  her  to  darkness,  alone, 
without  comfort.  Again,  He  permitted  her  to  share  in  His 
bitter  anguish  in  the  Garden  of  Olives.  Jesus  also  foretold  to 
her  that  toward  the  end  of  her  life  her  sufferings  would  in- 
crease even  to  martyrdom,  and  so  it  happened.  Knowing  her 
generosity,  Jesus,  at  the  same  time,  requested  of  her  not  to 
seek  consolation  from  her  superiors ;  to  these,  however.  He  im- 
parted light  and  compassion  through  which  Sister  B^nigna's 
sufferings  were  somewhat  alleviated. 

According  to  the  wish  of  our  Lord,  she  conformed  her  ex- 
terior to  the  community  life  in  the  convent,  but  her  hidden 
interior  life  of  grace  was  of  an  altogether  extraordinary  na- 
ture. He  told  her  that  her  imperfections  should  be  aeen,  but 
His  gifts  of  grace  He  would  cover  with  a  thick  veil  to  conceal 
them  from  the  eyes  of  her  community-sisters. 

Already  before  her  entrance  into  the  convent,  Mary  Con- 
solata  had  made  the  vow  to  do  all  from  a  motive  of  pure  love. 
After  her  profession,  she  was  permitted  to  make  three  other 
sublime  vows :  the  vow  of  humility,  the  vow  of  perfect  aban- 
donment, and  the  vow  always  to  do  the  more  perfect.  The 
fulfilment  of  these  vows  did  not  create  scruples  in  the  heart 
of  Sister  Benigna  Consolata.  On  the  contrary,  she  could  sub- 
mit to  the  greatest  sacrifices  with  a  peaceful  heart,  without 
fear  or  confusion.  In  place  of  the  disquietude  which,  at  first, 
she  had  feared,  deep,  sweet  peace  of  heart, — that  sure  proof 
that  Christ  abides  in  the  soul, — took  i>oss€Ssion  of  her  and  never 
left  her  despite  all  her  interior  storms  of  temptation. 

The  terrible  world-war  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1914,  in^ 
duced  her  superiors  to  urge  this  confidante  of  the  Divine  mys- 
teries to  hasten  the  end  of  this  awful  scourge  through  her 
prayers.  To  her  oft-repeated  and  fervent  petitions,  Jesus  ans- 
wered with  sweet  words  of  consolation.  He  assured  her  that 
the  war  was  not  so  much  a  punishment  of  Divine  Justice, 
otherwise  the  whole  world  would,  long  ere  this,  have  been 
destroyed  on  account  of  its  many  sins,  as  it  was  a  chastise- 
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ment  of  Divine  Mercy  for  the  salvation  of  many  souls  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  ''One  moment  suffices  the 
Heavenly  Father  to  save  a  soul, ' '  added  Jesus  ..."  Con- 
cerning those  who  die  impenitent,  it  is  again  a  proof  of  Divine 
Mercy  if  their  life  is  shortened  that  their  torments  through- 
out eternity  are  not  increased." 

The  Victim  of  Divine  Love. 

The  fire  of  Divine  love  which  glowed  in  the  heart  of  this 
seraph  flamed  up  so  impetuously  that  it  M^as  easy  to  surmise 
what  the  consequences  would  be.  Jesus  Himself  made  known 
to  her  and  detached  her  more  and  more  from  everything  earth- 
ly. Thenceforward  she  lived  like  a  stranger,  an  exile  upon 
earth.    The  fruit  was  ripe  for  heaven. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  1916,  Jesus  invited  His  spouse  to 
make  her  annual  retreat,  for  which  she  should  employ  twelve 
days.  This  should  be  a  retreat  of  love,  days  of  most  intimate 
union  with  Jesus.  "This  is  not  too  long  to  prepare  oneself  for 
death,"  He  said  to  her.'  The  general  confession  which  she 
made  with  great  contrition  and  childlike  humility,  imparted 
to  her  angelic  soul  a  new  lustre  of  purity.  Torrents  of  grace 
and  unspeakable  tokens  of  love  were  the  great  reward  for  this 
act. 

In  these  same  last  days  of  July,  Jesus  strengthened  and 
encouraged  His  "little  secretary"  in  spite  of  her  visibly  de- 
clining health,  to  that  work,  which  should  prove  so  fruitful 
for  souls.  Though  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion, 
she  was  obliged,  with  the  approbation  of  her  superiors,  to  write 
down,  in  secret  and  in  silence,  the  Divine  revelations  she  had 
received.  These  numerous  notes  form  an  incomparable  trea- 
sure from  which  sweet,  heavenly  fragrance  exhales.  Each 
day  confirmed  anew  how  the  reading  and  meditation  of  these 
words  elevate  the  hearts  of  God-seeking  souls,  and  how  they 
are  spurred  on  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  the  merciful  Sa- 
viour Heart  to  give  themselves  up  to  Him  with  unbounded 
confidence.    How  many  erring  souls  have  been  animated  with 
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fervor,  and  such  as  have  already  given  themselves  unreservedly 
to  our  Lord,  are  completely  enamoured  by  love! 

Although  Sister  Benigna  Consolata  had  arrived  at  the  goal 
and  reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  Divine  union, 
there  was  no  change  in  her  modest  bearing  in  the  midst  of  her 
community.  Scarcely  two  of  the  sisters  suspected  in  her  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  order. 

During  the  last  week  of  July,  the  strength  of  this  heroic, 
sacrificial  lamb  of  love  rapidly  declined.  She  was  obliged  to 
inform  her  superioress  of  her  sufferings,  and  was  commanded 
by  her  to  remain  in  bed.  In  the  first  days  of  August  signs  of 
lung  trouble  declared  themselves.  Simple  as  a  child,  from 
whose  countenance  and  eyes  beam  angelic  charm  and  purity, 
she  abandoned  herself  to  the  caress  of  her  Spouse,  to  the 
care  of  the  superioress  and  infirmarian,  and  to  everything  that 
her  illness  required  of  her,  with  that  cheerfulness  which  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  her  whole  life.  Her  cell  she 
nam€d  the  "Cell  of  Joy,"  and  every  sister  who  visited  her 
felt  the  appropriateness  of  the  name.  The  sweet  name  of 
Jesus  was  always  upon  her  lips.  She  spent  the  long  sleepless 
nights  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  folded  hands,  in  profound  re- 
collection. 

Upon  her  urgent  request  extreme  unction  was  administered 
to  her  on  the  evening  of  August  14th,  She  received  it  with  that 
angel-like  piety  with  which  she  daily  welcomed  the  visit  of 
her  ardently  loved  One  in  Holy  Communion.  Every  hour  her 
seraphic  soul  hastened  onward  towards  the  vestibule  of 
heaven,  and  it  seemed  that  nothing  in  her  belonged  to  this 
earth. 

The  day  of  her  death  dawned  with  September  1,  1916, 
which  fell  on  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  the  day  dedicated 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  With  touching  devotion  she  received 
Holy  Viaticum.  Quickly  her  failing  strength  vanished.  A1-. 
most  every  throb  of  her  virginal  heart  was  accompanied  by  the 
Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  which  she  repeated  incessantly  with 
great  devotion  and  fervour.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  Sister  Benigna  Consolata,  in  the  presence 
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of  the  whole  community,  resigned  her  soul  to  the  eternal  nup- 
tial embrace  of  her  Divine  Bridegroom. 

Sister  Benigna  Consolata  was  sick  only  one  month.  She 
had  lived  in  the  convent  six  years,  nine  months  and  seven 
days  after  making  her  religious  vows.  In  these  few  years  she 
attained  great  sanctity  and  the  glory  of  eternal  bliss  by  her 
life  of  love  and  fidelity  to  Divine  grace.  On  her  death-bed 
Sister  Benigna  promised  her  sisters  in  religion:  "I  will  send 
you  treasures  of  delights  from  paradise." 

N.B. — The  Life  of  Sister  Benigna  Consolata  Ferrero  is  for 
sale  at  the  Georgetown  Visitation  Convent,  "Washington,  D.C., 
75e.  per  copy.  The  "Vade  Mecura"  mentioned  in  the  Life, 
is  also  for  sale  there,  40c.  per  copy.  The  life  of  this  wonderful 
little  Sister  well  repays,  not  only  the  reading,  but  a  careful 
study,  while  the  "Vade  Mecum,"  which  is  a  book  of  beautiful 
prayers,  once  used,  becomes  an  indispensable  companion. 

Men  say  we're  dust  of  dreams, — no  more,  no  less, — 
Have  kinship  with  the  rose, — the  blades  of  grass; 
And,  like  the  sunset-breeze,  we  rise  and  pass 

Into  the  dark ;  that  we  do  onward  press. 

Blindly,  against  the  goal  to — Nothingness : 
Each  man  a  bit  of  tlhat  atomic  mass 
That  Science  calls  the  Cosmos, — flame  and  gas, — • 

"Which  is  our  chemic  prototype  and  dress. 

But  I  have  felt  the  whirr  of  love's  warm  wings. 

And  heard  a  child's  white  prayer  at  twilight's  hour; 

I've  known  the  song  the  shriven  spirit  sings. 
Newly  released  from  sin's  debasing  power. 

Away  with  men's  despair  and  sickening  dross! 

I  see  Christ's  Face  upon  His  cruel  cross. 

J.  CORSON  MILLER. 
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Veils    of    Samite 

Mr.  J.  Corson  Miller,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  regu- 
lar and  mueh  appreciated  contributor  of  verse  to  St.  Joseph 
Lilies,  has,  we  are  pleased  to  announce,  published  in  book 
form  a  collection  of  some  ninety  of  his  poems,  **  Veils  of 
Samite" — an  appropriate  title  for  a  book  in  which  elevated 
and  refined  conceptions  are  woven  into  such  exquisite  poetic 
webs. 

Mr.  William  Stanley  Braithwaite  says  in  his  introduction 
to  Mr.  Miller's  book:  "By  way  of  song  Mr.  Miller  lures  the 
reader  temptingly  along  the  paths  of  his  dreams,  and  into  the 
heart  of  those  secrets  which  have  a  fine  flavor  of  mysticism. 
I  trust  it  is  not  out  of  place,  in  considering  poetry  as  an  artis- 
tic expression,  to  remark  that  Mr.  Miller  is  a  Catholic;  and 
while  he  is  a  Catholic  poet,  in  a  certain  phase  of  the  meaning, 
he  is,  I  like  to  think,  also  a  Catholic  and  a  poet.  So  to  des- 
cribe him  is  to  emphasize  his  universality.  He  sings  about  all 
those  mystical  figures,  rituals  and  symbols,  which  belong  to  the 
Church,  but  he  never  narrows  the  broad  basis  of  life  on  purely 
orthodox  foundations.  Human  life  in  its  fullness  appeals  to  his 
imagination,  and  within  the  scope  of  that  imagination,  he 
gathers  its  varied  experiences  and  its  innumerable  emotions. 
We  catch  his  encompassing  vision  as  a  poet  in  such  verses  to 
which  he  gives  the  significant  title  of  "The  March  of  Hu- 
manity." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recommend  a  poet  for  the  variety  of 
his  themes;  it  is  difficult  to  commend  a  i>oet  for  an  equal  ex- 
cellence in  the  variety.  One  can  heartily  commend  Mr.  Miller 
for  hie  success  in  this.  The  felicity  with  which  he  paints  a 
bit  of  nature  is  matched  by  the  impressive  grace  with  which 
he  sounds  the  elegiac  note ;  these  are  two  extreme  gamuts  be- 
tween which  with  equal  suocees,  he  sings  of  love  and  war,  of 
humanity  and  the  Church His  )eiithTifiia«n  is  eo  mani- 
festly pure  that  the  reader,  who  is  not  looking  for  the  bizarre 
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or  the  exotic,  cannot  escape  the  appeal  of  his  spontaneity  and 
exultation.  He  has  that  most  fortunate  of  all  poetic  gifts,  the 
ability  to  turn  our  common  moods  and  emotional  reactions 
into  the  common  currency  of  rhythmic  expression.  Without 
debasing  his  facility  into  the  maudlin,  as  is  too  often  done  by 
the  prolific,  he  pours  fourth  his  songs  always  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  responsibility  as  an  artist The  book 

is  published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  41  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Price  $1.60. 
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Religious  Community  on  Tyburn  Field 

It  is  tihe  privilege  of  the  present  writer  to  know  the  nuns 
at  the  Tyburn  Convent,  and  those  who  have  a  devotion  to  the 
Martyrs  who  suffered  on  that  terrible  field  may  be^  interested 
to  learn  something  of  the  holy  souls  who  spend  their  lives  in 
honouring  them.  The  "Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart"  is  their 
proper  name,  though,  I  believe,  they  are  more  familiarly  known 
as  the  "Nuns  of  Tyburn,"  were  established  first  at  Montmar- 
tre,  on  the  hill  overlooking  Paris.  Their  chief  object  is  per- 
petual Exposition  and  Adoration  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. They  were  banished  from  France  several  years  ago. 
Their  Foundress,  Rev.  Mother  St.  Peter,  is  still  living,  or  was 
wthen  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her,  while  in  London  for  the 
Eucharistic  Congress.  Exiled  from  France,  they  took  up 
their  abode  in  London,  where  they  had  a  kind  welcome.  Readers 
of  the  "Lilies"  may  perhaps  know  that  the  late  King  Edward 
said  England  was  open  to  all  the  religious  refugees  from 
France  who  wished  to  go  there,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be 
kindly  received. 

The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  asked  the  nuns  to  estab- 
lish themselves  on  the  ground  of  Tyburn,  as  he  desired  that 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  should  be  honoured  there  and  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  offered  on  the  spot  where  so  many  had 
suffered  for  the  faith.  There  is  an  old  prophecy  that  Mass 
would  one  day  be  offered  on  Tyburn  field,  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  kept  there,  but  heretofore  all  efforts  to  establish  a 
chapel  on  the  spot  had  failed  and  the  Archbishop  thought  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  should  try  whether  it  was  to  be  their 
work.  The  nuns  entered  with  zeal  into  the  Archbishop's  plan 
and  looked  for  a  small  house  at  Tyburn.  They  found  No.  6 
Hyde  Park  Place  for  sale.  It  is  most  likely  over  the  very  spot 
where  the  martyrdoms  took  place.  Directly  opposite  Hyde 
Park,  and  on  a  busy  thoroughfare,  houses  there  are  costly, 
and  the  nuns  had  not  sufficient  means  to  purchase  it.  Not 
long  after  a  French  lady,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  nuns,  called 
to  see  the  Superioress  and  told  her  that  the  Sacred  Heart  had 
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inspired  her  with  a  desire  to  help  them,  and,  with  her  assist- 
ance, they  were  enabled  to  make  the  purchase.  It  is  a  very 
unpretentious  house  in  a  block,  with  the  entrance  up  a  high 
flight  of  steps.  On  the  door  is  a  motto  requesting  the  visitor  to 
enter.  Upon  doing  so  a  sign  on  the  wall  points  the  way  to  the 
chapel,  following  which  leads  one  upstairs  to  a  very  small 
chapel,  with  accommodation  for  about  a  dozen  people.  The 
"prie-dieus"  are  close  to  the  grating  behind  which  is  the 
altar  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  perpetually  exposed.  The 
nuns'  choir  is  at  right  angles. 

The  nuns  are  devoted  primarily  to  honoring  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  since  their  advent  in  England,  to  the  honor 
of  the  Martyrs  of  Tyburn  and  the  conversion  of  England.  The 
wall  behind  the  altar  is  draped  with  the  British  flag,  at  each 
corner  of  the  sanctuary,  close  to  the  front  railing,  burns  per- 
petually an  immense  wax  candle  in  a  tall  candlestick.  On  one 
candle  is  a  shield  bearing  the  words  "For  England,"  on  the 
other,  "For  the  King."  There  is  a  book  upon  a  small  table 
by  the  altar  called  the  "Book  of  Conversions."  In  this  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  all  those  for  whose  conversion  the  pray- 
ers of  the  nuns  are  solicited.  Mass  is  said  here  every  morning 
at  7  and  at  9,  and  at  5  in  the  afternoon  Benediction  is  given. 
Day  and  night  two  nuns  kneel  before  the  altar  in  adoration 
and  supplication. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Martyrs  is  downstairs.  There  is  an  altar 
where  Mass  may  be  said,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  "Our  Lady 
of  Martyrs."  In  this  chapel  are  relics  of  the  holy  Martyrs, 
and  framed  upon  the  walls  are  various  notices  of  their  mar- 
tyrdoms. 

The  dress  of  the  nuns  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Canada,  a  white  habit  and  red  scapular. 

Their  numbers  have  be^n  augmented  by  several  young 
English  ladies,  some  of  whom  bear  the  picturesque  names  of 
early  Saxon  saints. 

On  various  visits  to  London  I  made  a  point  of  calling  at 
Tyburn  Convent,  and  at  one  time  during  a  stay  of  some  weeks, 
went  there  daily  for  Maas.    At  on«  time  I  happened  upon  a 
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* '  triduum, ' '  in  honour  of  the  Martyrs,  when  their  little  chapel 
was  packed  to  overflowing  and  staircase  and  passages  were 
crowded  with  the  devout. 

The  nuns  are  partially  cloistered,  that  is  they  do  not  go  out ; 
there  is  a  grating  in  the  chapel  to  separate  the  public  from  the 
nuns,  but  they  see  their  friends  in  a  small  parlor  without  a 
grating.  Needless  to  say  the  nuns  are  holy  and  altogether 
charming.  I  can  recommend  a  visit  to  them  if  any  readers  of 
the  "Lilies"  find  themselves  in  London. 

MARY    HOSKIN. 


In  its  hollow  below  the  violet  hills 

A  beautiful  valley  lay; 
Yet  she  made  complaint  to  the  silvery  rills 

That  flashed  along  her  way. 
"Alack!"  she  mourned,  "Among  shadow- dhills 

Down  low  must  I  ever  stay? 

Must  I  gaze  above  and  yet  yet  never  climb? 

0  the  glorious  peaks  of  liight! 
Red  wings  of  morning,  afloat  sublime. 

Ye  touch  them  in  earliest  flight! — 
For  life's  lowly  ones  no  joy-bells  chime; 

'Tis  the  shadow  and  dead  of  night." 

"0  dear  little  valley  of  beauty  untold!" 

Responded  the  glimmering  rill, 
'  "I  am  bringing  thee  splendour  of  blossoming^  gold ; 

"With  joy  of  thee  Heaven  doth  thrill! 
The  lowly  of  eartih  in  the  Lord's  sheepfold 

Are  blessed  in  doing  His  will. 

The  merciful  Shepherd  is  sending  thee 

A  light  for  thy  shadowed  days; 
Tiie  wild  marsh-marigold  now  shall  be 

.  His  gold  on  thy  gloomy  .grajrs." 
Then,  the  sun  shone  out  with  a  sudden  glee 
And  the  valley  wa«  all  ablaze. 

CAROLINE   D.  SWAN. 
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Alumnae    Notes 


We  are  delighted  to  have  our  beloved  Archbishop  Neil 
McNeil  return  to  us  so  much  improved  in  health  after  hi» 
long  sojourn  in  the  South. 

•  •    •     •    • 

A  speedy  recovery  we  wish  Miss  Louise  Harkins  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Hohlstein,  who  are  in  St.  Michael's  Hospital. 

•  •     •     •     • 

Bon  voyage  to  Miss  M.  Kelman,  who  sailed  on  "The  Can- 
ada" from  Montreal  in  May  to  attend  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Catholic  Women,  and  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in 
Rome;  a  pleasant  trip  to  !Bev.  Mother  Victoria,  who  is  on  a 
visit  to  St,  Joseph's  Missions  in  the  West. 

The  President  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  Association 
received  acknowledgment  of  a  donation  to  the  starving  people 
of  Russia  through  the  British  "Save  the  Children  Fund,"  part 
of  which  read  as  follows:  "Lord  Weardale  has  asked  me  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  25th  January  enclosing  dona- 
tion of  $25  from  the  members,  with  very  many  grateful  thanks. 
We  note  that  j'our  attention  was  drawn  to  our  advertisement 
in  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  and  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  we  are  receiving  an  encouraging  response  to  our 
advertisements  in  the  daily  press  in  Canada,  and  if  we  are  to 
continue  our  great  work  we  need  every  penny  we  can  get  im- 
mediately. Dr.  Nansen,  the  famous  Arctic  explorer,  and  High 
Commissioner  for  Relief  in  Russia,  is  at  present  in  England, 
appealing  for  funds  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  famine  victims. 
Speaking  at  a  meeting  last  week  in  London,  he  gave  us  most 
ghastly  details  of  conditions  as  he  himself  has  seen  them,  and 
said  that  unless  sufficient  help  is  promptly  forthcoming,  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  must  inevitably  perish  from  hunger 
and  disease."  The  acknowledgment  was  accompanied  by 
some  pictures  of  the  starving  children,  which  could  not  but 
move  the  hearts  of  the  sceptical  if  they  might  but  see  them. 
There  are  undoubtedly  two  forces  working  against  the  gen- 
erous relief  that  would  otherwise  go  to  Russia.  One  is  our  own 
crucial  state  of  unemployment  and  the  need  for  home  help. 
The  other  is  the  feeling  that  Bolshevism  has  brought  the  Rus- 
sian situation  into  existence  and  that  even  now  the  same  evil 
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power  might  thwart  help  reaching  those  in  need.  Both  of 
these,  however,  fade  when  thought  is  given  the  subject.  Seri- 
ous as  is  our  home  condition  the  majority  are  not  affected 
by  it  and  if  once  roused  this  portion  could  amply  assist  both 
our  own  land  the  starving  Russians.  Authoritative  informa- 
tion tells  us  that  Bolshevism  has  no  share  in  handling  relief 
funds.    Realization  on  the  part  of  those  in  a  position  to  help 

would  soon  place  things  on  a  different  footing. 

«     *     *     «     * 

We  rejoice  with  Mrs.  J.  D.  Ward  on  the  home-coming  of 
Miss  Nora  Ward,  who  has  been  living  in  the  West  for  the 
last  two  years.    Mrs.  B.  Devlin  of  Barrie  is  home  again  after 

spending  a  pleasant  winter  in  Florida. 

«     «     •     *     * 

Sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  North  grave,  Mrs.  Percy 
and  Messrs.  W.  and  E.  Rosar  in  their  late  bereavement,  the 

death  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  F.  Rosar. 

«    *    «     •     • 

April  21. — No  more  inspiring  feminine  gathering  has  ever 
been  seen  in  the  world's  history  than  the  fifteen  hundred  wo- 
men assembled  at  the  opening  of  the  Pan-American  conference 
in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  foremost  women  of  the  twenty-two 
countries  were  there,  and  flags  of  these  countries  were  massed 
along  the  blue  and  gold-decked  balconies  of  the  Century  Roof 
Theatre,  where  the  meetings  were  held,  the  same  colour  scheme 
adorned  the  great  stage,  which  was  banked  with  exquisite 
flowers  and  greenery.  Madonna  blue  it  was,  and  nothing  more 
fitting  could  have  formed  a  back-ground  for  the  women,  who  in 
turn  told  the  story  of  the  lot  of  the  mother  and  the  child  in 
their  land  in  the  year  1922.  It  was  an  amazing  recital  and  a 
wonderful  record.  Mrs.  Chas.  Spencer  Woodruff,  sister  of 
Mrs.  James  C  Keenan,  was  chairman  of  the  Pan-American 
Committee  and  worked  for  over  a  year  on  the  details  of  the 
Conference  with  five  hundred  women  serving  under  her.  Dr. 
Grace  England  was  the  federal  representative  for  Canada, 
and  Dr.  Margaret  Patterson  represented  Ontario,  while  Mrs. 
James  C.  Keenan,  Mrs.  Michael  Healy  and  Mrs.  Edmund  P. 
Kelly  were  among  the  delegates.. 

Many  thanks  to,  Mrs.  James  C.  Keenan,  who  has  been 
good  enough  to  send  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
Pan-American  Conference,  to  the  Lilies:  ■ 

The  Pan- American  Conference  held  in  Baltimore,  April 
20th  to  30t^  has  been  referred  to  as  the  greatest  gathering 
of  women  the  world  has  so  far  known.    It  was  a  call  to  the 
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women  of  the  Americas — North,  Central  and  South — to  meet 
and  discuss  their  common  problems. 

Every  Government  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  asked 
to  send  a  representative  and  every  one  of  them  responded. 
This  was  an  epochal  event.  It  was  an  official  recognition  by 
their  governments  that  in  certain  phases  of  the  world's  work, 
women  have  an  essential  part.  Child  Welfare,  Education, 
Social  Service,  Citizenship,  Women  in  Industry,  Civil  and 
Political  Status  of  Women  were  the  subjects  listed  in  the 
programme,  and  from  Newfoundland,  Canada,  Mexico,  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies  and 
even  the  far  off  Phillipines  came  delegates  eager  to  bring 
their  contribution  and  sympathetic  understanding  to  these 
discussions. 

When  on  the  morning  of  April  20th,  in  a  great  hall,  lined 
with  palms,  like  a  huge  tropical  garden,  brilliant  with  the 
flags  of  all  the  Americas,  the  Conference  was  opened  with  the 
beautiful  invocation  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  offered  by  His  Grace, 
Most  Reverend  Michael  J.  Curley,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  scene. 

Followed  by  a  greeting  from  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Warren 
C.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States,  addresses  of  wel- 
come from  Hon.  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  Governor  of  Maryland, 
Hon.  William  F.  Broening,  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Director-General  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  begun. 

The  procedure  took  the  form  of  Round  Taible  Talks,  pre- 
sided over  by  women  of  national  fame  as  specialists  in  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  each  country  being  <;alled  in  alpha- 
betical order  to  report  upon  means  employed  and  progress 
made  in  work  for  the  welfare  of  women  and  children. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  representatives  sat  at 
the  Press  table,  taking  down  these  r&ports  that  wire  and  cable 
might  flash  them  around  the  world.  So  splendid  were  these 
feminine  delegates  and  so  splendid  were  the  facts  presented 
that  listening  to  them  was  like  making  feast  with  Purpose  and 
Courage.  Latin  American  countries  that  we  had  regarded  as 
lands  of  languor  and  romance,  shone  with  the  radiance  of 
practical  achievement  for,  handicapped  as  many  of  them  are 
by  climatic,  geographical  and  economic  conditions,  they  are 
waging  the  same  fight  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
weapons  that  we  are.  Costa  Rica,  we  learned,  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  spends  more  for  education  than  for 
its  army  or  any  other  department  of  the  Government. 
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Peru  claims  the  oldest  University  in  the  Western  World — 
St.  Mark's,  founded  in  1574. 

A  Chilean  was  the  first  man  in  the  world  to  advocate  com- 
pulsory education. 

Laws  safe-guarding  and  guaranteeing  normalcy  of  life  to 
children,  legislation  pertaining  to  moral  standards,  social  wel- 
fare, marriage  and  divorce  were  exhaustively  discussed,  rous- 
ing the  meeting  'by  the  inspirational  eagerness  with  which  these 
subjects  were  handled. 

In  all  these  progressive,  alleviating  measures,  Canada  was 
well  in  the  fore-front,  her  child-welfare,  educational,  Mother's 
Pension  and  protective  health  laws  winning  for  her  distinctions 
of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  the  Latin  American  Delegates,  whose 
ability  and  charm  were  so  glowingly  commended  by  the  press, 
were  convent-bred,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Chile,  Peru,  Panama, 
Ecuador,  sending  Catholic  women  to  represent  them. 

Socially  the  traditional  hospitality  of  the  South  quite 
outdid  itself  with  luncheons  and  dinners,  drives  and  teas,  recep- 
tions and  banquets.  There  was  a  wonderful  trip  to  Anna- 
polis, the  seat  of  the  II.  S.  Naval  Academy,  two  marvellous 
days  in  Washington  with  a  reception  at  the  White  House  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  mass-meeting  with  addresses 
by  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  Sir  Aukland  Geddes,  British 
Ambassador,  and  Lady  Astor. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  convention  and  the 
amount  of  detail  involved  in  its  arrangement,  you  have  but  to 
learn*  that  five  hundred  Baltimore  women  served  on  the 
various  committees,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Charles 

Spencer  Woodruff,  a  Catholic  woman  of  that  city. 

*     •     •     •     • 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Gillies  is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kee- 
nan ;  Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.A.,  visited  in  Boston  for  some 

time  during  April  and  May. 

•     •     •     •     • 

Plans  and  details  are  already  being  made  for  the  annual 
bazaar  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League  which  promises  to  be  a 
big  affair.  Every  member  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae 
should  endeavour  to  send  one  article.  Mrs.  Scott  Griffin  is 
the  convener. 

Much  joy  and  happiness  to  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Griffin  in  her  new 
home  on  Elm  Ave.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Healy,  who  are 
building  on  Glen  Road. 
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A  charmingly  arranged  tea  was  held  in  the  Nurses'  Resi- 
dence, St.  Michael's  Hospital,  to  honour  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  Staff  and  their  wives.  The  spacious  Wue  drawing 
rooms  were  fragrant  with  pink  roses,  the  same  colour  being 
carried  on  in  the  tea  room.  Mrs.  Parsons  and  Miss  Bateman 
sang  very  delightfully,  having  in  Miss  Pearl  Chalue  a  most 
sympathtetic  accompanist.  Hisj  Grace,  Ardhbishop  McNeil, 
spoke  briefly.  Colonel  Green,  Justice  Latchford  and  Mayor 
McGuire  gave  short  addresses.  Mother  Superior,  assisted  by 
Lady  Windle,  Mrs.  Loudon,  Madame  Rochereau  de  la  Sabiere 
and  Mrs.  Walter  McKeown,  received  the  guests.  Others  as- 
sisting in  the  tea  room  were  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse,  Mrs.  Paul 
0 'Sullivan,  Mrs.  R.  Greer,  Mrs.  P.  W.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Thomas 
McCarron,  Mrs.  Latchford,  and  Misses  Gertrude  MeKeown, 
Mary  Latchford  and  Elizabeth  O'Driscoll,  M.A. 


Miss  E.  Hinds  of  Oneida,  N.Y.,  spent  a  holiday  in  Comox, 
B.C.,  visiting  her  sister,  Sr.  M.  Claudia  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospi- 
tal. Returning  home  by  Prince  Rupert,  she  called  at  St.  Jos- 
eph's Convent  there  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit  with  former 

teachers, 

•  •     •     «     • 

We  are  delighted  that  Mrs.  T.  F.  McMahon  has  quite  re- 
covered from  serious  illness  and  to  know  that  Miss  Helen 
O'Connor,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor,  is  convalescing.. 

•  •     •     •     • 

Miss  K.  McCrohan  was  an  enthusiastic  traveller  on  the 
Teachers'  Easter  vacation  trip  to  New  York  and  Washington. 

•  *     *     •     • 

Misses  M.  McGrath  and  J.  Gilooly  were  seen  promenading 
the  Board  Walk  at  Atlantic  City  in  the  sunny  days  of  April. 


Rev.  David  W.  Kennedy,  C.S.P.,  who  addressed  St.  Jos- 
eph's Alumnae  on  "Womanhood"  a  few  years  ago,  is  to  be 
the  Spiritual  Director  with  the  Bessari  Catholic  Tours,  leav- 
ing New  York  July  12,  1922. 

•     •     •     •     • 

Many  members  of  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  enjoyed  "The 
Story  of  the  French  Pioneers"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Day,  K.C.,  which 
was  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  during  Lent  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League  «t  Rosary  Hall. 
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Congratulations  to  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  who  has  been  re-elect- 
ed second  vice-president  to  the  Local  Council  of  "Women. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  a  woman's  building  for  Toronto 
where  the  various  clubs  could  meet  under  pleasant  conditions, 
organizations  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  politics 
among  the  women  voters,  and  segregation  of  the  fee!ble-mind- 
ed  in  homes  where  they  could  be  kindly  cared  for,  were  the 
chief  aims  of  the  general  meeting. 

Congratulations  to  Miss  C.  McBride,  who  delegated 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  at  the  recent  meeting  of  On- 
tario Nurses  in  Brantford.  Miss  McBride  reported  that  her 
Alumnae  had  contributed  $350  for  a  course  at  the  Toronto 
University;  to  Mrs.  James  C.  Keegan  on  the  great  success  of 
the  theatre  night  for  the  Catholic  Women's  League  which 
totalled  $817.68;  to  the  numerous  members  of  St.  Joseph's 
who  helped  so  strenuously  on  the  17th  of  March — a  very  cold 
day — to  raise  $9,431.59  for  the  Diocesan  Cottage  Hospital  by 
selling  shamrocks;  to  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  who  raised  $478  at  their  annual  Bridge ;  to  Miss  Rose 
Ferguson,  who  passed  her  examinations  in  Social  Service  at 
the  Washington  University,  with  ninety  per  cent;  to  Miss 
M.  L.  Hart,  who  tagged  at  College  and  Yonge  for  the  blind, 
and  wias  able  to  turn  in  $330;  to  Rev.  Henry  Carr,  C.S.B.,  Su- 
perior of  St.  Michael's  College,  who  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  June  Convocation  of  the  To- 
ronto University;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Roach  (Gertrude 
Heck)  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  was  born  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day — Kathleen  Colleen;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Regan  (Ave- 
line  Travers)  on  the  arrival  of  a  baby  girl,  Nora  Catherine. 

Sincerest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  S.  W.  Brooks,  on  the  death  of 
her  beloved  brother.  Rev.  A.  J.  Staley,  who  suffered  an  ex- 
tensive fracture  of  the  skull  in  a  motor  accident ;  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Duggan,  who  has  again  been  bereaved  through  the  loss 
of  another  brother;  to  Reverend  Sister  Attracta  and  other 
memlbers  of  her  family  on  the  death  of  their  mother;  to  Mrs. 
S.  Crowell  on  the  sudden  death  of  her  sister-in-law;  to  Mrs. 
W.  H.  McGuire  in  the  loss  of  her  dear  aunt.  Reverend  Sister 
Mary  Immaculate  of  the  Community  of  the  Precious  Blood. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  29th,  the  Heliconian  Club 
had  Miss  M.  L.  Hart  for  one  of  their  hostesses,  when  Dr.  F.  G. 
Kirkpatrick  gave  a  much  enjoyed  lecture  on  "Sir  James 
Barrie  and  His  Plays." 
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April  30th. — St,  Joseph's  Alumnae  Association  held  its 
third  quarterly  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  one  of  the 
large  reception  rooms  of  the  College.  Miss  M.  L.  Hart  presided. 
The  meeting  opened  with  the  singing  of  "Holy  Joseph." 
Minutes  were  then  read  of  the  previous  general  and  executive 
meetings,  by  Miss  Ruth  Agnew,  M.A.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  annual  luncheon  early  in  June  at  the  Carls-IRite.  Rev,  E. 
Murray,  C.S.B.,  the  (beloved  chajplain  of  the  Alumnae,  who 
is  celebrating  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  his  ordination  and  his 
seventy-eighth  birthday,  was  presented  with  a  cheque  by  Miss 
Helen  Monkhouse  on  behalf  of  St,  Joseph's  College  Alumnae. 
Following  this,  Rev.  Father  Hurley,  C.S.B.,  of  St.  Michael's 
College,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Rome,  after  a  sojourn 
there  of  six  years,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  the  Eternal 
City.  Afternoon  tea  was  served  in  the  library  with  Mrs.  A.  J.. 
McDonagh  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse  doing  the  honours, 
Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor  and  Miss  May  Morrow  were  hostesses  for 

the  afternoon.    Rev.  Cyril  Kehoe,  O.O.O.,  gave  the  Benediction. 

«     •     •     •     « 

Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonagh  helped  very  considerably  with  the 
details  of  the  Ladies'  Entertainment  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  and  Ontario  Dental  Associations  held  in 
Toronto. 


Wedding  Bells. 

Since  the  last  publication  of  the  Lilies,  joy  bells  rang  mer- 
rily to  announce  the  marriage  of  two  of  our  esteemed  Alumnae, 

Smith  and  Powel — In  an  old  historic  church  in  far  away 
Guayaquil,  South  America,  Miss  Mercy  Powel  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Jesse  Thomas  Smith. 

McGrail  and  Tolly — At  Ottawa  on  Tuesday,  April  25th, 
Miss  Veronica  Tolly  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Emmett  J.  Mc- 
Grail. 

St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  very  heartily  greet  these  young  cou- 
ples with  best  wishes  for  a  long,  happy  and  unclouded  future. 

•     •     •    •     * 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Murphy  motored  to  Buffalo  on  "Blos- 
som Sunday." 

•     «     •     •     • 

Interesting  letters  are  being  received  from  Miss  D.  Mc- 
Oarron,  who  is  at  present  touring  in  Europe. 
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Lady  Astor,  England's  second  woman  member  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  a  much  entertained  guest  and  a  welcome 
visitor  in  Toronto.  With  her  husband  she  was  the  guest  of 
the  Government  House,  Rosedale,  On  Wednesday  afternoon, 
May  17,  Lady  Astor  spoke  to  a  large  audience  of  women  in 
Ck)nvocation  Hall,  on  public  service,  Mrs,  Drury  and  the 
wives  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  Legislature,  afterwards 
gave  a  tea  in  their  honour  in  the  Speakers'  Apartment  in  the 
Parliament  Buildings.  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  are  in- 
debted to  the  Hon.  Manning  Doherty  for  the  invitation,  and 
Miss  M.  L.  Hart  was  the  representative  guest  at  the  tea. 

***** 

Mrs.  Emily  0 'Sullivan,  Port  Credit,  had  her  aunt  and 
uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Kavanagh,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  a 
short  visit  Race  week. 

***** 

Evidently  Miss  Elizabeth  O'Driscoll,  M.A,,  is  getting  a  taste 

of  all  Canadian  sport.    She  apparently  enjoyed  the  races  at  the 

Woodbine. 

•     •     •     *     « 

On  Friday,  May  26th,  Miss  Eileen  McDonagh,  the  clever 
young  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  J.  McDonagh  and  Mrs.  McDonagh, 
Prince  Arthur  Avenue,  Toronto,  was  graduated  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Dentistry,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Miss  Mc- 
Donagh is  the  first  Catholic  lady  to  obtain  this  degree  from 
Toronto  University.    Hearty  congratulations,  Eileen! 

We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Dickson,  Mrs.  M.  Oliver, 
Miss  Kathleen  Sullivan,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Moncton,  N.B., 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  for  subscriptions 
to  St.  Joseph  Lilies. 

Annual  fees  will  soon  be  due  again.  There  are  still  some 
members  owing  for  the  past  year.  Please  send  a  cheque  as 
soon  as  possible. 

ULLIAN  McCARRON. 
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The    French    Club 

This  year  has  seen  at  St.  Joseph's  College  the  foundation 
of  a  new  organization  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  enduring  interest 
and  profit.  The  success  of  the  French  Club  has  been  chiefly- 
due  to  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Elizabeth  0  'Driscoll, 
M.A,,  through  whose  zealous  efforts  it  was  first  formed. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  French  Club  was  to  afford  the 
Senior  students  an  opoprtunity  of  extending  their  knowledge 
of  French  literature  and  of  developing  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence  and  fluency  in  speaking  the  language.  To  this 
end  the  circle  was  widened  so  as  to  include  others  without  the 
college  who  had  attained  colloquial  proficiency  and  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance wifh  the  best  in  French  literature. 

Reigular  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  term,  some- 
times at  66  St.  Alban's  St.,  sometimes  at  the  homes  of  the 
memibers.  The  evenings  were,  for  the  most  part,  given  up  to 
the  reading  of  French  dramas,  followed  by  an  informal  dis- 
cussion of  the  plays  read,  or  of  analogous  topics  of  interest. 
The  order  of  procedure  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  "ma- 
tinee lyrique,"  which  was  suich  a  popular  feature  at  Hart 
House  Theatre  in  former  seasons.  Roles  were  assigned  in  the 
various  plays  so  as  to  entail  as  little  "doubling"  as  possible, 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  dispense  altogether  with  incidental 
action,  every  effort  was  made  in  reading  to  bring  out  the  full 
dramatic  significance  of  the  scenes  'by  skilful  use  of  all  shades 
of  modulations  and  emphasis. 

A  careful  selection  was  made  of  such  plays  as  would  best 
lend  themselves  to  this  form  of  dramatic  interpretation,  and 
it  was  decided  that  Rostrand's  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  one 
of  the  fourth  year  texts,  was  eminently  suitable;  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  interest  and  of  the  many  opportunities 
which  it  afforded  for  emotional  expression,  but  also  because 
it  abounded  in  situations  so  essentially  dramatic  as  to  require 
no  action  to  be  impressive.    This  play  occupied  several  meet- 
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ings  and  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
peat it,  if  possible,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  several 
weeks  were  devoted  to  Moliere,  and  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules," 
"Le  Misanthrope,"  "L'Avare"  and  "Le  Tartuffe"  furnished 
very  interesting  reading.  The  clear-cut  comedy  and  pathos 
of  Augier's  **Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  was  followed  by,  and 
contrasted  with  Coppe's  beautiful  one-act  idyl,  "Le  Passant." 

A  short  excursion  was  made  into  the  field  of  lyric  poetry 
when  one  evening  was  given  up  to  readings  from  Verlaine, 
which  proved  even  more  stimulating  to  discussion  than  the 
plays  had  been.  Finally  came  a  return  to  the  drama — and  to 
Ro^tant,  and  the  delightful  comedy  of  "Les  'Romanesques" 
was  chosen  as  the  best  vehicle  for  the  increasing  histrionic 
ability  of  the  club  members. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  importance  of  this  organization 
canscarcely  be  overestimated;  its  potentialities  as  a  factor  in 
academic  development  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  its  interest  ever  could  be.  It  furnishes  a 
happy  combination  of  social  intercourse  and  educational  bene- 
fit, and  is  particularly  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  dispel 
the  natural  diffidence  which  one  feels  in  the  exercise  of  a  for- 
eign tongue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  Club,  following 
the  lines  which  have  so  suocessfully  conducted  it  thus  far, 
will  continue  to  flourish  at  St.  Joseph's  and  to  arouse  the 
same  keen  appreciation  as  that  manifested  by  the  students 
of  '22. 

R.  M.  AGNEW. 


Where  there  is  charity  and  wisdom  there  is  neither  fear 
nor  ignorance.  Where  there  is  patience  and  humility  there  is 
neither  anger  nor  worry.  Where  there  is  poverty  and  joy 
there  is  neither  cupidity  nor  avarice.  Where  there  is  quiet 
and  meditation  t<here  is  neither  solicitude  nor  dissipation. 
Where  there  is  fear  of  the  Lord  to  guard  the  house  the  enemy 
cannot  find  a  way  to  enter.  Where  there  is  mercy  and  dis- 
cretion there  is  neither  superfluity  nor  hard-heartedness. — 
St.  Francis  of  Assissi. 
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Community  Notes 


Fontbonne  Hall. 

Fontbonne  Hall  is  the  proposed  new  residence  to  be  erected 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  for  the  women  students  pursuing 
University  Courses  in  St.  Joseph's  College,  St.  Alban  St.,  To- 
ronto. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  St.  Michael's  College  for  the 
education  of  Catholic  boys  and  young  men,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Basilian  Fathers  of  this  city,  undertook  the  work  that 
won  for  it  through  the  efficiency  of  its  Staff  and  the  excellence 
of  the  results  attained,  the  distinctive  status  of  a  Federated 
College  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Catholic  Educationists 
foresaw  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  provision  would 
have  to  be  made  for  the  advanced  education  of  Catholic  young 
women  too.  They  were  right  in  their  surmise,  for  each  year 
saw  an  increasing  number  of  Catholic  girls,  desirous  of  obtaining 
university  degrees,  yet  whose  parents  were  averse  to  having 
them  secure  this  advantage  amidst  entirely  non-Catholic  sur- 
roundings. To  relieve  this  situation  and  thereby  to  afford  the 
advantages  of  a  University  training  that  would  be  combined 
with  truly  Catholic  teaching  and  principles,  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege sought  and  obtained  affiliation  with  St.  Michael 's  Federated 
College,  in  1911,  thus  becoming  through  this  affiliation,  fully 
qualified  to  handle  university  work,  and  to  prepare  students  for 
university  degrees  in  Arts.  Toronto  University,  as  is  well 
tnown,  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  as  being  a  seat  of  deep 
culture  and  learning,  and  it  is  universally  agreed  that  owing 
TO  its  high  standard  of  excellence  and  the  thoroughness  of  its 
methods  in  imparting  education,  it  ranks  easily  first  among 
the  Universities  of  the  Dominion.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
its  system  of  Federated  Colleges  is  quite  unique,  there  is  an- 
other point  in  which  it  has  won  distinction,  in  as  much  as  it 
iffordfe  the  nearest  approach  to  the  stahdardis  of  the  great 
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Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  can  be  found  on 
this  continent.  We  know,  then,  that  Catholics  must  appreciate 
the  advantages  that  have  been  thus  opened  out  to  women  stu- 
dents by  the  affiliation  of  a  Catholic  College  with  the  University. 
However,  this  relation  of  Federation  and  Affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been  explained  so  often  and  at  such 
length,  both  in  this  and  in  other  publications  that  we  feel  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell  further  on  it  here. 

Now,  naturally  enough,  as  the  University  Classes  at  St. 
Joseph's  began  to  grow,  the  question  of  suitable  accommodation 
for  resident  students  arose.  Up  until  the  last  few  years  these 
resident  students  were  lodged  within  the  College  itself,  but 
owing  to  increasing  numbers  a  private  residence  adjoining  the 
College  had  to  be  secured.  Such  an  arrangement,  of  course, 
could  be  but  temporary  and  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  the 
erection  of  a  building,  planned  especially  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  not,  then,  without  serious  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  and  of  the  still  more  pressing  need  of  meeting 
a  situation  which  demands  >  immediate  attention,  that  the  Com- 
munity of  St.  Joseph  has  decided  to  erect  on  the  property  of 
the  Mother  House,  on  St.  Alban  St.,  a  building  which  will  afford 
safe  residence  for  Catholic  women  students.  The  situation,  as 
is  well  known,  is  ideal,  adjoining  Queen's  Park  and  within  sight 
of  Toronto  University.  This  proximity  to  the  University,  with 
its  magnificent  buildings  and  well-equipped  library,  gives  the 
College  a  most  enviable  educational  setting,  while  in  point  of 
convenience  for  attendance  at  University  Lectures,  intellectual 
gatherings  and  other  functions,  the  location  is  unsurpassed. 
The  building  itself  will  stand  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Convent  property,  thus  affording  an  admirable  and  pleasing 
view  of  the  University  and  Parliament  Buildings  in  Queen's 
Park.  The  plans  have  been  carefully  drawn  up  to  effect  a  well- 
lighted,  well-ventilated,  convenient  and  altogether  up-to-date 
residence,  which  with  its  private  sleeping  apartments,  its  re- 
creation rooms,  library,  and  Chapel,  cannot  fail  to  supply  a 
home  atmosphere  and  to  .afford  a  pleasant  and  secure  retreat 
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from  the  many  dangers  to  which  young  students  are  exposed, 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  College  Residence  during 
their  University  Course. 

As  to  the  name— "Fontbonne  Hall"— it  has  been  chosen  to 
revere  the  memory  of  our  great  and  saintly  Mother  St.  John 
Fontbonne,  First  Superior  General  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
and  Foundress  after  the  French  Revolution,  who  although  im- 
prisoned and  condemned  to  death,  was  denied  the  much  desired 
palm  of  martyrdom,  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  appointed  for  her  execution.  God,  Whose  Name 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  glorified  by  her  death  as  a  martyr, 
had  planned  other  and  great  things  for  this  "valiant  woman" 
to  achieve.  To  whom,  then,  more  fitting  than  to  Mother  St. 
John  Fontbonne  could  we  dedicate  this  new  venture  of  ours 
in  the  interests  of  Higher  Education,  since  it  wasto  her  encour- 
agement and  saintly  enterprise  that  the  first  educational  work 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  America  owed  its  great  inspira- 
tion and  beginning, 

•     •     •     •     • 

At  a  special  Convocation  called  by  Toronto  University  for 
conferring  of  Honorory  Degrees,  June  8th,  Very  Rev.  Henry 
Carr,  C.S.B,,  B.A.,  Superior  of  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto, 
received  the  Degree  "Doctor  of  Laws."    Hearty  felicitations, 

Very  Rev.  Father ! 

'    •     •     •     •     • 

Very  cordial  felicitations  to  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Murray,  C.S.B., 
who  is  celebrating  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood.  In  honour  of  the  event  the  Venerable  Jubi- 
larian  celebrated  a  High  Mass  of  thanksgiving  in  our  Convent 
Chapel  on  May  8th,  the  Sisters'  Choir  singing  Missa  Patriarch- 
alis  by  Perosi.  Many,  many  more  years  of  fruitful  priestly  ser- 
vice in  the  Master's  Vineyard,  iReverend  Father  Murray! 


From  "The  Daily  News,"  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  we  clipped 
the  following  reports  of  entertainments  given  by  the  pupils  of 
St.  Joseph's  Convent  there: 

"An  excellent  piano  recital  was  given  by  the  puipls  of  St. 
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Joseph's  Convent  last  night  (May  5th).  Owing  to  the  limited 
accommodation  the  audience  was  restricted  to  invited  guests. 
The  recital  was  certainly  a  musical  treat. 

Miss  Lorna  Tite  was  admired  by  her  many  friends  who  mar- 
velled at  the  almost  incredible  progress  that  she  has  made  in 
her  musical  career.  Miss  Dorothy  Thomson  was  also  remark- 
able for  the  skill  with  which  she  executed  her  very  important 
part  of  the  program.  The  unique  feature  of  the  program  were 
the  piano  duets  rendered  by  these  two  young  ladies. 

The  ease  and  grace  with  which  Miss  Agnes  Gratton  rendered 
a  very  difficult  number  proved  talent  beyond  her  years.  Miss 
Jean  Stalker  surprised  and  delighted  her  friends  with  the 
splendid  rendering  of  her  number.  Miss  Virginia  Riel's  ren- 
dering of  Ducelle  was  highly  appreciated. 

Sipecial  mention  is  also  due  to  the  little  girls  who  pleased 
their  audience  by  their  sweet  singing  of  a  pretty  lullaby. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  Rev.  Father  McGrath  expressed 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  audience,  in  a  few  words,  congra- 
tulating both  pupils  and  teachers  on  the  high  class  entertain- 
ment provided.  He  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  music  lovers 
when  he  said  that  the  music  provided  was  equal  to  anything 
that  could  be  heard  in  a  large  centre.     T.  McClymont  also 

spoke  a  few  words  of  appreciation." 

•     •     •     •     • 

"The  kindergarten  children  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent  enter- 
tained their  parents  at  an  Easter  closing  recital  in  the  convent. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  especially  mothers,  and  the 
performance  was  unique  indeed,  for  all  the  little  artists 
were  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6.  Their  parts  and  num- 
bers were  done  splendidly  and  the  whole  ajffair  was  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  parents.  Action  songs,  recitations  and 
choruses  comprised  the  program  and  the  songs  rendered  by 
little  Miss  Marguerite  Manson  and  Master  Billy  Nelson  were 
fine  indeed,  these  two  kiddies  h-aving  beautiful  little  voices. 


With  his  many  friends,  we  lament  the  untimely  death  of 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Staley,  late  Plarish  Priest  of  Weston, 
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and  deeply  sympathize  with  his  venerable  father,  Mr.  Daniel 
Staley,  and  the  other  members  of  the  bereaved  family  in  their 

sorrow. 

«     *     «     *     • 

In  the   death   of  Mrs.  F.  Rosar,  April   16th,   the   Church 

lost  a  faithful  member  and  generous  supporter,  and  the  poor  a 

kind  benefactress.     The  Sisters  of  the  House  of  Providence 

remember   her   as   a   zealous   and    generous   helper   in   every 

effort  made  by  them  to  raise  funds  for  the  financing  of  that 

great,   old   charitable   institution — the   House   of  Providence. 

Even  after  she  had  reached  the  venerable  age  of  three  score 

years  and  ten,   Mrs.  Rosar  took  an  active  part  in  making 

the  Annual  Picnic  in  aid  of  the  House  a  monetary  success. 

May  her  eternal  reward  be  exceeding  great !    To  her  bereaved 

family  we  tender  sincere  sympathy. 

•     •     *     «     « 

Bearing  in  her  hands  the  rose-wreaths  of  charity,  another 
estimable  friend  and  pioneer  citizen,  Mrs.  M.  Hynes,  passed 
to  her  reward  on  May  9th.  To  the  bereaved  family  we  offer 
our  kindly  sympathy.    Requiescat  in  pace ! 

Canada,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  James  F.  White  on  May  20th, 
lost  one  of  her  best  known  and  most  successful  educationists. 
Dr.  White  was  the  first  Catholic  Inspector  of  Separate  Schools 
in  Ontario  and  after  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  McCabe,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Principal  of  Ottawa  Normal 
School,  which  position  he  held  until  incapacitated  by  the  ill- 
ness to  which  he  succumbed.  To  his  bereaved  wife  and  his 
two  sisters,  Mother  Columbiere  of  Loretto,  and  Miss  White 
of  Ottawa,  we  offer  hearfelt  sympathy. 


I  will  give  everything,  all  the  thou)g»hts  and  all  the  affections 
of  my  soul,  in  excJiange  for  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  easting  into  It 
all  my  anxieties,  knowing  that  surely  It  -will  take  <jare  of  me. 
— ^St.  Bernard. 
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There  are  loyal  hearts',  there  are  spirits  brave, 
There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true : 

Then  ;give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  long,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 
A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  (hearts  will  show 
Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in  kind, 

And  honour  will  honour  meet; 
And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 
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College    Note 


On  March  17th,  some  of  us  made  our  d^but  as  charity  work- 
ers, spending  the  day  tagging  to  raise  funds  for  the  building 
of  the  new  Orphanage  at  Maple  Crest,  Despite  the  cold  winds, 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed  spending  a  day  for  "Charity's  sweet 
sake." 

e      •      •      •      • 

Our  teachers  made  the  study  of  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Ar- 
den"  very  interesting  by  screening  for  us  pictures  of  Enoch 

in  all  his  adventures  and  trials. 

•  •    •     •    • 

To  Professor  Peter.  C  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  we  are 
indebted  for  a  splendid  evening's  entertainment,  when  Mrs. 
Kennedy  rehearsed  for  us  an  interesting  programme  of  piano 
music — Compositions  from  the  Masters — Classic  and  Modern. 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  excellent  interpretation  of  the  various  selec- 
tions incited  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  greater 
dilegence  in  trying  to   acquire   proficiency  in   elevating   and 

refining  study  of  music. 

•  *     «     *     * 

Another  much-enjoyed  evening  was  that  on  which  Miss 
Masurette  of  Detroit  entertained  us  by  playing  soul-stirring 
numbers  on  the  harp.  Miss  Masurette,  who  studied  her  instru- 
ment in  Paris,  under  eminent  professors,  is  a  proficient  harp- 
ist; she  kept  her  appreciative  audience  spellbound  by  her 
skilful  rendition  and  fine  artistic  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
old  Masters  of  Music,  and  especially  pleasing  was  her  play- 
ing of  the  sweet,  familiar  melodies  of  loved  old  Erin. 

•  #     *     •     * 

Rev.  Father  Daly,  C.SS.R.,  a  zealous  missionary  author  of 
"Catholic  Problems  in  Western  Canada,"  gave  us  an  illu- 
minating lecture  on  the  religious  conditions  in  the  West,  which 
enthused  us  to  greater  zeal  in  making  our  Canadian  Mission 
Crusade  a  strong  factor  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  harvesting  the  thousands  of  souls  awaiting  God's 

harvesters  in  the  ripe  fields  of  the  West, 

•     •     «     • 

We  greatly  enjoyed  the  privilege  accorded  us  of  seeing 
"The  Light  Eternal"  which  was  presented  at  the  Grand  Thea- 
tre on  April  8th. 
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The  Bazaar  at  St,  Michael's  Hall  was  a  splendid  pleasure- 
outing  for  the  girls,  and  needless  to  say  they  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 


Radio! 

During  the  past  month  the  curiosity  of  the  pupils  was 
aroused  by  a  wire  stretched  from  the  upper  window  in  the 
attic  of  the  College  to  an  elm  tree  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
grounds,  and  upon  questioning,  it  was  learned  that  "wireless" 
had  invaded  the  peaceful  halls  of  the  Academy. 

Only  la  few  years  ago  wireless  was  little  known,  but  so 
great  has  ibeen  its  increase  in  favour  during  the  past  ten  years 
due  to  the  spread  of  technical  knowledge,  that  the  amateur 
is  now  able  to  make  most  of  his  own  apparatus,  and  so  great 
has  been  the  demand  and  supply  that  he  can  now  buy  the  ne- 
cessary parts  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 

Our  receiving  apparatus  is  very  simple,  two  coils,  condenser, 
switches  and  indicator  all  fitted  into  a  wooden  box,  sixteen 
inches  by  ten  inches.  Binding  posts  for  making  connections 
with  phones,  aerial  and  ground  wire  are  fastened  to  the  out- 
side of  the  ibox,  and  this  is  all  that  is  seen.  Much  depends 
on  the  aerial  and  ours  is  a  particularly  fine  one.  Its  length 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  to  prevent  the  tapping 
of  the  wire  by  the  leaves,  about  twenty  feet  of  it  is  insulated 
at  the  end  which  is  attached  to  the  tree.  The  lead  is  brought 
through  the  hall  window  on  the  class-room  flat,  along  the  hall 
into  the  Science  Room.  The  ground  wire  is  attached  to  the 
gas-jet. 

When  the  apparatus  was  complete,  all  connections  made, 
a  few  of  the  pupils  most  interested  in  wireless  quietly  met  in 
the  Science  Room  at  6.45  p.m.  on  May  5th.  The  girls  felt  that 
the  time  called  for  great  seriousness,  because  they  had  talked 
lately  so  much  of  wireless  telephones  and  their  receiving  ap- 
paratus that  their  failure  to  hear  the  concert  that  night  would 
be  a  disaster  indeed,  as  it  would  bring  down  upon  them  the 
laughter  of  their  friends. 

One  of  the  girls  took  her  place  before  the  mysterious  box, 
turned  the  switch  to  the  fourth  button  and  listened.  The  others 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
knew  that  they  had  succeeded,as  their  companion  at  the  box 
could  repeat  the  exact  words  sent  out  from  the  Star  Office, 
warning  all  interested  that  the  regular  nightly  concert  was 
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about  to  commence.  Quietly  the  receivers  were  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  and  each  girl  had  a  chance  to  prove  to  her 
own  satisfaction  that  the  wireless  telephone  was  indeed  a  suc- 
cess. The  concert  that  night  included  music,  speeches,  the  re- 
sults of  the  base-ball  league,  the  report  of  the  stock  markets 
and  a  bed-time  story.  The  music  furnished  by  the  Conserva- 
tory and  two  songs  by  an  operatic  singer  were  particularly 
good. 

It  was  a  bright,  triumphant  group  that  hurried  up  to  their 
rooms  about  half-past  nine  that  night  to  announce  to  the  less- 
favoured  that  they  had  heard  ithe  nightly  concert  and  that 
all  the  predictions  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  been  verified. 

To  the  experimenter  of  the  present  time,  Radio  indeed 
offers  a  bright  future.  It  offers  great  inducements  to  the  in- 
ventor as  it  is  as  yet  little  known  and  to  the  amateur  it  offers 
perhaps  fame  or  money,  if  he  happen  upon  something  new. 

•  *     *     #     • 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  2nd,  the  Second  Form  pupils 
gave  a  tea-dance  in  aid  of  the  Students'  Mission  Crusade. 
They  realized  $21.00  at  this  small  function.     Congratulations 

girls ! 

•  *     *     *     * 

On  Tuesday,  May  16th,  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
re-opened  the  Ontario  Provincial  Museum.  On  invitation  ex- 
tended by  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  R.  B.  Orr,  some 
twenty-five  of  the  Senior  Grade  pupils,  under  chaperonage 
of  the  Sister  'Curator  of  St.  Joseph's  Museum,  and  the  Sister 
Directress  o  f  the  Academy,  were  in  attendance  and  reported 
the  function  and  exhibits  exceedingly  interesting. 

*  «     «     «     • 

The  pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  High  School  held  a  very  interest- 
ing debate  in  St.  Joseph's  College  Auditorium — "Resolved 
that  Cassius,  as  portrayed  in  Shakespeare's  play,  'Julius 
Caesar,'  is  more  deserving  of  sympathy  than  Brutus."  The 
affirmative  was  upheld  by  the  Misses  Lillian  Duggan  and 
Marie  K.  O'Connor;  the  negative  by  Misses  Hazel  Graham 
and  Eleanor  O'Meara.  Rev.  Dr.  Dollard,  who  acted  as  judge, 
complimented  the  young  debaters  on  ithe  clever  manner  in 
which  they  upheld  their  respective  parts.  The  decision  was 
that  both  sides  were  equally  sustained  and  deserving  of  credit. 

*  *     *     *     « 

The  pupils  of  Fourth  and  Third  Forms  gave  an  entertain- 
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ment  in  aid  of  the  Students'  Mission  Crusade.    A  Silver  col- 
lection taken  up  amounted  to  $9.50. 

***** 

Rev.  E.  J,  Murray,  C.S.B.,  who  is  celebrating  the  Golden 
Juhilee  of  his  ordination,  was  the  guest  of  the  College  on  May 
3rd,  when  the  pupils  gave  in  his  honour  a  complimentary  en- 
tertainment. 

******* 

The  Annual  Series  of  Music  Recitals  opened  on  April  27th, 
with  the  Primary  Grade,  when  forty- seven  young  artists,  in 
the  presence  of  their  parents  and  friends,  gave  an  exhibition 
of  their  musical  attainments.  Next  in  order  came  the  Juniors 
on  May  8th,  when  thirty-three  more  advanced  performers  de- 
lighted their  audience  of  parents  and  interested  friends.  The 
following  programme  was  executed  by  a  third  grade  on  May 
10th : 

1.  Solo — At  The  Fountain   Ducello 

Miss  I.  Carroll. 

2.  Solo — Toccatina .  Von  Wilm 

Miss  C.  Shannon. 

3.  .Solo — Impromptu    '. Von   Wilm 

Miss  D.  Dowdall. 

4.  Solo  (Violin) — Au  Printemps D'rdla 

Miss  M.  Rowe. 

5.  Solo — Minuet  in  E  Flat Mozart 

Miss  V.  Palmer. 

6.  Solo — Album  Leaf  Greitzmarcher 

Miss  M.  Hayes 

7.  Solo  (Vocal) — Messengers Brahe 

Miss  E,  Egan. 

8.  Solo — Melodic  Valse   Schuett 

Miss  R.  Rowe. 

9.  Solo — ^Kammenoi-Ostrow Rubinstein 

Miss  K.  McDonald. 

10.  Solo — March  of  the  Dwarfs Grieg 

Miss  E.  Hickey. 
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11.  Solo  (Vocal) — L'ete Chaminade 

Miss  H.  Kramer. 

12.  Solo — Andalousita Lack 

Miss  R.  Sedgewiek, 

13.  Solo — Rondo  From  Sonata  Pathetique Beethoven 

Miss  C.  Loftus. 

14.  Solo  (Violin) — ^Canzonetta D'Ambrosio 

Master  D.  Dew. 

15.  Solo — Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair Nevin 

Miss  H.  Keller. 

16.  Solo  (Vocal)— A  World  of  Praise F.  Aylward 

MissT.  McNab. 

17.  Solo — Mazurwa E.  Possard 

Miss  S.  Hague. 

18.  Solo— The  Wind E.  Sauer 

Miss  C.  Laforest. 


^.   n., 
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K  i  1  1  a  r  n  e  y 

After  having  pined  in  the  shade  of  enforced  isolation  for 
more  than  seven  stormy  centuries,  Ireland  is  again  emerging 
into  the  sunlight  of  international  recognition  and  sisterhood 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  wondrous  beauty  that 
has  long  'been  slighted  or  overlooked  is  again  beginning  to  be 
recognized  not  only  by  her  friends  but  also  by  the  fastidious 
children  of  her  subjugator.  Leading  English  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  given  readers  eolumns  and  pages  of  vivid 
description  in  which  the  charms  of  Irish  scenery  are  strongly 
depicted.  All  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the 
fair  land  of  Killarney's  lakes. 

There  is  nothing  in  England  or  Scotland  so  beautiful  as 
Killarney,  and  if  mountain,  wood,  and  water,  harmoniously 
blended,  constitute  the  most  perfect  and  adequate  loveliness 
that  nature  presents,  it  surely  must  be  owned  that  it  has,  all 
the  world  over,  no  superior.  In  the  splendid  scenic  region  which 
enframes  the  matchless  Lakes  of  Killarney,  there  is  no  more 
striking  feature  than  the  awe-inspiring  wild  mountain  passes 
in  the  wierdest  highland  country. 

In  the  clouds,  the  golden  eagle  dwells  above  the  preci- 
pices; precipices  almost  covered  in  summer  by  heather,  furze 
and  other  flowering  shrubs,  threateningly  overhang  the  pass 
and  a  rapid  mountain  torrent  thunders  along  the  rocky  bed 
beneath.  A  difficult  path  follows  the  verge  of  the  abyss  above 
the  dangerous  creek.  It  is  the  home  of  the  -echo  and  un- 
canny sounds  are  produced  there  by  the  beautiful  human 
voice,  the  hunter's  bugle  or  the  hoarse  braying  of  an  impa- 
tient, perhaps  hungry  jackass.  From  the  sides  of  the  hills 
countless  rivulets  tumble  into  the  lough  with  endless  murmur- 
ings  and  keep  the  entrancing  sheet  of  water  ever  full  to  the 
hig'hest  water  mark. 

Then  perhaps  a  little  farther  off  is  another,  but  different 
summer  scene.     Trees  bearing  witness  to  the  advent  of  the 
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leafy  month  of  June,  sparkling  waters  laughing  in  the  sun- 
shine and  an  old  cathedral.  The  ruins  comprise  those  of  a 
convent  and  church  and  present  many  beauties  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  The  chief  entrance  is  through  a  superb  Gothis 
doorway  deeply  bearded  in  fresh,  glistening  ivy. 

God  has  been  bounteous  to  Ireland  as  regards  her  natural 
gifts,  but  man  has  ibeen  for  ages  conspiring  to  counteract  the 
beneficent  intention  of  the  great  Creator  when  the  Almighty 
first  quickened  life  into  the  Killarney  Lakes.  The  beauties 
of  these  lakes  are  exclusively  the  production  of  God.  There 
is  a  rural  stillness  and  restfulness  in  its  scenes,  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  off  will  bring  one  upon  scenes  and  groups  full  of 
wakefulness  and  animation. 

Killarney  with  its  luxuriance  of  sylvan  variety  boasts  sev- 
eral lakes  all  picturesquely  situated.  One  little  lake  shimmers 
and  sparkles  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  umbrageous  woods  and 
peeping  through  the  tall  trees  the  old  and  new  castles  are 
plainly  visible,  and  away  in  the  distance  a  flock  of  sheep 
grazes  peacefully  on  a  broad,  fertile  field.  The  sky  for  a 
wonder  is  perfectly  cloudless — something  unusual  in  Ireland, 
whose  cloud  scenery  is  one  of  her  greatest  charms,  while 
"sunshine  and  shadow  are  chasing  each  other." 

It  lias  been  well  said  by  many  appreciative  travellers  that 
Killarney  outdoes  even  itself  speaking  of  it  as  an  entirety,  in 
the  heavienly  Upper  Lake.  There  the  mountains  with  their 
magical  shadowings  assume  their  grandest  shapes  and  the 
numerous  fine  islands,  richly  clad  in  arbutus,  juniper,  ash 
and  holly,  diversify  the  bosom  of  the  waters  rippling  beneath 
the  even  strokes  of  the  skilled  boatmen  who  are  possessed  of 
an  esprit  de  corps  that  would  do  honour  to  the  famed  gando- 
liers  of  Venice. 

Wherever  one  may  look  on  lake,  mountain  or  island,  beauty 
sits  enthroned.  The  tender  grace  of  wood  and  water  set  in 
a  framework  of  hills  now  stern,  now  gentle ;  now  dimpling  with 
smiles,  now  frowning  and  ru:gged  with  impending  sitorm ;  now 
muffled  and  mysterious  with  mist  only  to  gaze  out  on  you 
with     clear    and     candid  sunshine.     Nowhere  else  in  all  the 
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world  is  so  much  loveliness  grouped  without  being  crowded. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  thart;  at  the  creation  there  must 
have  been  an  Irish  Adam  and  Eve  to  inhabit  this  sylvan  para- 
dise,— either  that,  or  the  Hebrew  historians  must  have  mistaken 
Eden  for  Killarney. 

This  noble  scenic  vision  spoils  the  tourist  for  other  scenes, 
even  the  most  majestic.  There  is  a  loveliness  about  the  Lakes 
tliat  no  pen  can  describe  or  artist's  pencil  portray.  It  has  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  world  more  than  earthly — an  "earn- 
est," as  it  were,  of  "the  Kingdom  God  has  prepared  for  those 
who  love  Him." 

MARIE  FOLEY,  Form  IV. 
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A  Vision  in  a  Cathedral 

HE  early  summer  sun  was  just  setting,  with  peaceful  tran- 
quility, over  an  old  city  of  France.  In  the  narrow  cob- 
ble-stoned streets  it  was  already  dark  save  for  the  feeble 
light*  of  a  candle  shining  here  and  there,  from  a  window. 
In  the  Cathedral  it  was  dusk.  The  Sanctuary  Lamp  shed  a 
circle  of  light,  and  from  this  the  massive  pillars,  towering  high, 
receded  until  they  were  lost  in  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  naive. 
The  marble  statues  stood  out  so  feebly  that  they  seemed  like 
spirits  coming  again  to  hold  converse  with  their  Eucharistic 
God. 

Presently  the  stillness  is  broken — at  the  back,  a  great  iron 
door  can  be  distinctly  heard  opening  and  closing,  then,  silence, 
then  the  echoes  are  aroused  once  more  by  a  slight  shuffling 
noise,  and  a  man  slowly  makes  his  way  up  one  of  the  side 
aisles.  Every  now  and  then  he  stops  and  looks  furtively 
around,  then  advances  until  he  reaches  a  darkened  corner 
where  he  ensconces  himself.  He  is  an  old  man,  ragged,  weary 
and  hungry.  For  days  he  has  been  tramping  the  streets, 
searching  for  work — for  a  sou  or  two  to  keep  the  life  in  his 
body,  and  always  it  is  the  same — always  they  are  sorry,  but 
they  never  have  work.  And  always,  when  he  stops  to  rest 
in  the  parks,  or  on  a  door-step,  it  is  the  same,  a  gendarme 
bids  him,  "March  on." 

He  doesn't  realize  he  is  in  a  church,  a  Catholic  church. 
He  only  knows  he  is  in  an  empty  building,  which  may  afford 
him  shelter  for  the  night.  The  man  sighs,  a  wheezing  cough 
racks  his  whole  frame,  a  quiver  goes  through  him.  His  head 
falls  back  wearily  and  his  eyelids  close,  soon  they  open 
and  fix  themselves  in  a  dazed,  bewildered  manner  upon  the 
Sanctuary  Lamp.  Suddenly  he  starts,  ''My  God!  What  is 
that!  a  ghost!  a  saint!  an  angel!  He  stares  amazedly.  Com- 
ing up  the  main  aisle  was  a  figure,  clothed  in  white  and  covered 
by  a  veil  which  seemed  to  be  made  of  the  finest  gossamer. 
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Straight  on  it  came,  slowly,  noiselessly,  until  it  reached  the 
altar  railing.  The  face  was  that  of  a  girl,  young  and  beautiful. 
The  clear^  pleading  eyes  reflected  the  soul  within,  which  was 
pure  and  white.  "With  a  pang  the  old  man  noticed  this.  What 
was  his  soul  like?  Black,  horribly  black!  He  buried  his  face 
in  liis  hands.  When  he  raised  his  head,  a  wonderful  light 
shone  over  the  kneeling  figure.  She  raised  her  eyes  and  with 
clasped  hands  prayed  aloud,  "Jesus,  dearest  Jesus!  I  came 
again  to-night,  as  I  shall  come  every  night,  to  ask  Thee,  please 
— oh  please — give  him  the  grace  to  return  to  the  Church.  I 
desire,  oh  so  earnestly,  to  have  him  come  to  the  altar  with 
me,  but  Lord,  'Thy  will  ibe  done.'  "  She  ceased  to  pray  aloud, 
but  with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  upturned  as  if  in  ecstasy,  she 
remained  in  silent  prayer.  The  old  man  followed  her  gaze 
and  what  he  saw  caused  him  to  stare  in  wonderment,  for  there, 
standing  on  the  most  delicately  tinted  clouds  was  the  Son  of 
God  Himself.  The  wonderful  Hands,  pitiably  torn,  were  folded 
over  the  Heart.  The  hair,  soft  and  luxuriant,  fell  over  the 
shoulders  in  heavy  curls.  The  Face  was  exquisitely  beautiful, 
yet  with  a  strength  of  character  that  was  remarkable.  The 
eyes,  deep  and  dark,  were  love  itself.  They  rested  with  a 
half-longing,  half- wistful  expression  on  the  old  man.  A  great 
wave  of  sorrow,  of  love,  swept  over  him.  He  prostrated  him- 
self in  humble  prayer,  asking  pardon  and  mercy. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  did  not  know,  but  his  troubled 
spirit  was  soothed  by  wonderously  sweet  music,  which  started 
softly  and  grew  louder  and  louder  till  it  rolled  back  in  great 
peals  from  the  roof  far  above,  then  died  down  till  it  became 
almost  inaudible. 

The  old  man  listened  spell-bound.  Millions  of  angels  were 
joining  their  voices  in  worshipping  this  God,  Whom  he,  every 
day,  every  hour,  almost  every  minute  of  his  life  had  offended. 
He  raised  his  eyes,  now  brimming  with  tears.  The  Saviour 
was  still  there,  but  this  time  was  surrounded  by,  what  seemed 
to  him,  a  thousand  bright  lights  of  every  size  and  shape,  and, 
where  before  there  was  but  one  figure,  now  there  were  many. 
The  music  started  again  and  the  kneeling  figures  joined  in 
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and  sang.    The  old  man  wished  he  knew  the  words,  that  he, 
too,  might  sing. 

A  great  longing  seized  him ;  he  wanted  to  leave  this  world 
and  go  to  Eternal  Peace  where  he  might  be  always  near  his 
God,  Whom  the  angels  were  adoring.  Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  him.  He  wanted  a  priest.  Oh  so  badly.  A  fit  of 
coughing  shook  him  and  left  him  weak  and  enveloped  in 
darkness. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  all  was  dark  save  for  the  light 
of  the  Sanctuary  Lamp.  He  was  lying  on  the  floor  by  the 
altar  railing,  a  figure  was  kneeling  beside  him,  a  priest.  He 
stretched  forth  his  shaking  hands  and  tried  to  tell  everything, 
but  only  a  feeble  sound  was  the  result.  The  priest  talked  to 
him.  At  the  soothing  words,  he  was  calmed  and  told  the 
priest  all,  hesitatingly  at  first,  then  with  great  sobs  of  sor- 
row. "Father,"  he  said,  "Do  you  think  He  will  forgive  me? 
Let  me  come  to  Him?"  "Yes,"  answered  the  priest,  "that  is 
what  He  is — Forgiveness  itself."  "Oh!"  was  the  happy  ex- 
clamation. 

'He  made  his  Confession  and  received  Holy  Communion 
with  a  reverence  that  edified  even  the  old  priest.  After  this 
a  holy  calm  overspread  his  countenance.  He  prayed  with  the 
priest  for  a  time,  then  fell  to  thinking.  "Father,"  he  said, 
"Do  you  think  it  was  really  Christ,  the  Son  of  God?"  "No," 
answered  the  priest,  "It  was  a  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
on  the  main  altar  lighted  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
coming  through  the  stained  glass  windows.  The  angel  was  a 
girl  who  comes  and  has  come  for  the  last  three  years,  every 
evening  at  sunset,  to  pray  for  her  father,  who  has  lost  his 
faith.  The  music  was  the  organ  playing  for  'Vespers' — that 
was  alL" 

"That  was  all,"  answered  the  old  man,  "yet  it  was — so — 
wonderful."  There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
man's  heavy  breathing  and  the  soft  click  of  the  priest's  rosary. 
Finally  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "Father,  I  feel  so  relieved, 
so  happy,  I  could  almost  fly  and  yet,  I  am  so  weak.  "You  are 
dying,"  said  the  priest.    "Dying!"  gasped  the  man;  "dying 
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— I  have  wished  so  to  die.  I  shall  see  Him.  I  can  almost  see 
Him  now — oh — to  die."  He  fell  back  and  lay  very  still.  He 
was  roused  by  the  priest's  voice  saying,  "Is  there  anyone  who 
might  be  praying  for  you?"  Might  have  prayed  for  you?" 
"Yes,"  the  voice  was  hardly  audible,  "I  had  a  daughter. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  she  entered  a  convent.  I  didn't  want 
her  to  go,  but  she  pleaded  so  hard,  from  that  day  I  refused 
to  see  her.  She  died  last  year."  "She  didn't  forget  you," 
said  the  priest.  "Every  day  of  her  life  she  prayed  for  you 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  through  her  prayers  that  you  saw  this 
vision." 

The  man  did  not  hear  him;  he  was  gazing  high  into  the 
lofty  dome.  "Father!  Father!"  he  whispered,  "She  is  com- 
ing! She  is  coming!  Look!  Look!  There  is  some  one  with 
her — but  the  light  is  too  bright — now  it's  fading — oh!"  At 
this  he  struggled  to  a  sitting  position  and  with  a  happy  little 
sigh  his  soul  joined  those  who  were  awaiting  him.  The  priest 
laid  him  gently  on  the  flloor,  marvelling  at  the  expression  on 
his  face.  "God  has  strange  ways  His  wonders  to  perform," 
he  murmured. 

DENESE  PHELAK,  Form  I. 
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Through  the  Intercession  of  St.  Joseph 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  in  the  west  and  darkness  was 
stealing  over  the  earth.  The  sky  foretold  an  approaching 
storm.  Inside  the  little  cottage,  half  hidden  by  the  surround- 
ing pines,  lay  a  sick  woman  whose  life  was  fast  ebbing  away. 
She  had  not  received  the  last  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  as 
she  had  some  years  -before  fallen  away  from  the  Faith — when 
her  only  child,  a  little  girl  had  been  taken  from  her.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  live  for,  or  at  least  that  is  what  she  thought, 
and  so  she  let  all  things  igo,  including  her  Faith,  which  was 
the  one  thing  that  would  have  brought  her  solace  and  comfort 
in  the  dark  days  following  the  death  of  her  child.  Now  she 
wished  as  she  lay  on  her  death-bed  that  sihe  had  her  Faith 
to  console  her.  But  she  had  no  one  to  send  for  a  priest,  so  she 
must  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  storm  which  had  been  coming  on,  now  burst  in  full 
fury.  The  wind  howled  in  the  trees  and  shrieked  down  the 
dhimney;  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  thunder  rolled 
and  the  lightning  flashed  and  filled  the  heart  of  the  poor  wo- 
man with  terror. 

As  Father  Burke  sat  in  his  little  study,  reading,  a  light 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Hastily  throwing  it  open,  he 
beheld  an  old  man  standin,g  on  the  steps.  Upon  enquiring 
what  he  wantt^d,  the  old  man  answered,  "Oh,  Father,  please 
come  with  me  at  once.     You  are  wanted  urgently." 

Slipping  into  his  raincoat.  Father  Burke  followed  him 
through  the  wet  streets  until  they  reached  the  farther  end  of 
the  village,  the  stranger  always  keeping  just  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, making  it  impossible  for  the  priest  to  question  him  fur- 
ther. 

Presently  they  stood  before  a  little  cottage,  when  much  to 
the  surprises  of  the  good  priest,  the  old  man  vanished.  Much 
puzzled,  he  knocked  at  the  door  and  a  faint  voice  bade  him 
enter.  Crossing  the  threshold,  he  beheld  a  woman,  who  was 
at  the  point  of  death.    He  immediately  administered  the  last 
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Sacraments,  and  then  asked,  "Who  broujght  your  message  to 
me?" 

"Oh,  Father,"  cried  the  poor  woman,  "I  sent  no  one.  I 
am  all  alone.  But  when  I  was  a  child  I  had  great  devotion 
to  St.  Joseph  and  now,  as  I  lay  dying  with  apparently  no  hope 
of  getting  a  priest,  I  prayed  to  him  for  assistance,  and  it  must 
have  been  he  who  brought  you  to  me." 

Father  Burke  stayed  with  the  woman  until  the  end  and  had 
the  assurance  that  St.  Joseph  had  again  proved  himself  Patron 
of  a  "Happy  Death." 

CATHERINE  KERNAHAN,  Form  I. 
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Thbodobe  Matnabd. 

There  is  a  plot  where  all  the  winds  are  still, 
A  hidden  garden  where  no  voice  is  heard, 

Only  a  splashing  fountain,  and  the  shrill, 
Sweet  clamour  of  a  bird. 

The  poplars  guard  like  tall,  grave  sentinels 
Its  peace  inviolate;  and  in  the  tower 

With  careful  ritual  ring  out  the  bells 
The  end  of  each  dead  hour. 

Laburnums,  hollyhocks  and  roses  run 
By  secret  paths — but  who  shall  burst  the  bars? 

Oh  who  shall  see — except  the  curious  sun 
And  all  the  peering  stars?  .... 

And  Thou  and  Thou,  my  Love,  for  Whom  I  keep 
My  heart  a  watered  garden,  all  Thine  Own, 

Where  flowers  my  guardian  angel  tends  in  sleep, 
Bright  summer  blooms,  are  grown. 

Come,  my  Beloved,  come — behold,  the  skies 
Are  fragrant  with  the  evening  scents  and  dew; 

My  soul  hath  sickened  for  Thy  lips  and  eyes, 
And  laden  is  with  rue ! 

Oh  Thou  shalt  fly  with  soft  wings  like  a  dove's 
And  hold  me  close  beyond  all  fate  and  fear, 

And  we  'mid  flowers  shall  tell  our  flowering  loves 
Where  no  one  else  can  hear! 
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The  Autibiography   of  a  Rose 

Mabt  Hates. 


I  aan  not  the  flower  with  those  nnmeroua  petals,  that  ©very 
one  admires.  No,  I  am  just  the  common  little  wild  rose  placed 
in  this  large  and  wondrous  earth.  And  it  is  my  simple  duty 
to  gladden  many  an  aching  heart. 

The  wood  is  my  dwelling  place,  and  I  live  near  a  little  bab- 
bMng  brook,  which  sends  music  through  the  forest  as  it  skips 
along,  lapping  over  the  rocks  and  pebbles.  The  pine  aaad  maple 
open  wide  their  branches  to  shelter  me  from  the  heavy  rain 
drops  lest  they  destroy  my  little  fragile  petals.  The  trees  are 
dear  old  pals  of  mine,  and  they  are  my  greatest  friends,  when 
Master  Frost  decides  to  take  possession  of  the  weather  and 
nips  the  tender  roots.  Thus,  Mother  Nature  puts  me  to  sleep, 
and  my  friend  the  Magpie  makes  me  a  warm  leaf-bla'nket  of 
miany  gorgeous  colours,  and  sings  me  many  a  soothing  lullaby 
to  the  music  of  the  whistling  winds. 

When  my  long  winter's  sleep  is  over  and  I  open  wide  my 
pretty  tinted  petals  again,  a  dainty  baby 's  hand  plucks  me  from 
my  dwelling  place,  and  folds  me  in  her  infant  arms  to  tell  me 
of  my  good  nature  in  giving  the  busy  bees  my  sweet  and  lusci- 
ous honey  for  her.  She  speaks  of  the  sweet  perfume  I  sprin- 
kle through  the  air.  lln  a  few  days  my  pretty  petals  fade,  my 
sweet  fragrance  is  spent,  for  Mother  Earth  whispers  to  me 
that  my  duty  is  performed,  and  well  done. 


Won  by  the  Cross,  and  like  the  perfume  given 
By  the  crushed  flower  while  bleeding  on  the  sod. 

Forgiveness  is  the  fragrant  air  of  Heaven 

Breathed  on  mankind  by  the  bruised  Heart  of  God. 


— SBLEX)TED. 
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St.   Teresa    of    Avila 

By  Rev.  C.  C.  Kehoe,  O.C.C. 

THREE  hundred  years  ago  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  by  solemn  act 
of  canonization  by  the  Church,  received  her  final  appro- 
bation on  earth,  which  was  forty  years  after  her  death 
and  happy  canonization  in  heaven.  One  hundred  and  seven 
years  completed  her  eventful  earthly  career  from  her  birth  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen  to  her  canonization  in  six- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  the  brevity  of  the  time 
expresses  forcibly  her  special  predestination  in  the  decrees 
of  God.  She  was  a  great  work  of  nature  and  of  grace  and  as 
much  admired  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  She  has  become 
one  of  the  popular  saints  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  being  known 
to  all  Catholics  and  worshipped  as  a  favorite  of  God  and  a  rare 
product  of  Divine  grace  in  the  supernatural  realm  of  religion; 
and  also  and  very  strange  for  the  weird  figure  of  a  Spanish 
nun  of  medieval  enclosure  called  Teresa  of  Jesus,  that  spent 
a  great  portion  of  her  life  in  ecstasy  and  visions  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  monastic  observances  of  a  barefooted  Carmelite, 
a  universal  favorite  in  that  polite  society  that  is  fascinated 
only  by  the  mere  piquancy  of  human  personality.  Even  during 
life  when  buried  in  the  seclusion  of  a  Carmelite  Convent,  she 
was  a  favorite  of  the  Spanish  Court.  The  strange  eombination 
of  bodily  <;harm,  for  Teresa  was  a  graceful  woman,  of  spritely 
wit,  poetic  inspiration,  artistic  movement,  and  the  indefinable 
something  called  personality  on  the  human  side,  with  the 
lofty  and  awful  endowments  of  heaven  itself  on  the  other 
fiide,  give  h^r  a  rare  setting  and  one  that  requires  the  canoniza- 
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tion  of  the  Church  to  make  real  and  genuine  to  us.  The  triple 
flash  of  bodily  figure,  personality  and  sanctity  are  not  always 
in  combination,  as  the  prevalency  of  the  one  seems  to  cast 
umbrage  on  the  other;  but  they  are  sure,  when  they  are  to- 
gether and  true,  to  set  up  for  all  times  a  popular  saint.  In  her 
romantic  Castilian  composition  there  was  too,  a  potentiality 
to  evil  that  added  much  to  her  subconscious  personality  that 
charms  many  Catholics  and  all  non-Catholics  of  the  great 
secular  world.  Teresa,  the  charming  lady  that  might  have 
been  charming  also  with  the  evil  of  hell  in  her  soul,  yet  Terei^a 
the  innocent,  austere  Carmelite,  and  Teresa  the  ecstatic  saint 
and  the  light  child  of  heaven,  who  can  overlook  her !  We  have 
descriptions  and  pictures  of  her  and  even  one  color  scheme  of 
her  secular  costume — orange  trimmed  with  'black — so  that  the 
mere  outward  material  receptacle  that  enclosed  her  rare  spir- 
itual personality  is  not  wanting — and  her  full  name  was  Teresa 
Sanchez  Cepeda  Davila  Y.  Ahumada.  It  is  always  more  satis- 
factory to  have  the  original  individual  face  that  goes  with  the 
name  and  family  of  the  saint  than  the  plastic  product  of  some 
artist  tha^t  has  only  one  sublime  spiritual  face  for  all  male 
saints  and  another  for  all  virgins  and  widows.  From  her 
mother,  Beatrix  Ahumada,  who  the  saint  tells  us  in  her  auto- 
biography was  very  beautiful,  she  presumalbly  inherited  her 
bodily  distinctions:  She  was  tall  and  in  her  youth  lithe,  up- 
right, mobile  and  graceful  in  movement.  Of  her  mature  years 
we  have  this  pen  portrait  of  Father  Ribera:  "She  was  tall 
in  figure  and  although  strikingly  beautiful  in  her  youth,  she 
looked  much  more  beautiful  in  her  later  life.  She  was  stout 
and  her  skin  was  exceedingly  white.  Her  face  was  round, 
plump,  very  well  featured  'and  very  finely  proportioned.  Her 
complexion  was  like  lilies  and  roses;  it  lighted  up  when  she 
was  praying  and  she  looked  exquisitely  beautiful.  Her  face 
was  indescribably  pure  and  expressive  of  heavenly  peace.  Her 
hair  was  dark  and  curly;  her  forehead  broad  and  smooth. 
Her  eyebrows  were  au'burn,  well-^marked  and  slightly  arched, 
her  eyes  were  black  and  round  and  full  and  of  ordinary  size ; 
but  well  set  and  full  of  life  and  gentleness  and  gravity  when 
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she  was  in  graver  mood.  Her  nose  was  small  and  turned 
down;  her  nostrils  were  small  and  eurved,  her  mouth  was 
neither  large  nor  small  and  the  upper  lip  thin  and  straight 
and  the  lower  thick  and  rather  drooping,  her  teeth  were  good 
and  her  ehin  of  good  shape  and  proportioned,  her  ears  were 
of  medium  size,  her  neck  was  thick  and  rather  sihort,  her  hands 
were  small  and  very  beautiful;  she  had  three  small  marks 
on  the  left  side  of  her  face  which  gave  her  much  charm,  one 
was  rather  more  than  half  way  down  her  nose,  the  second 
between  her  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  third  below  her  mouth. 
...  in  fact  everything  about  her  seemed  perfect.  Her  carriage 
was  queenly  and  her  walk  was  graceful  and  dignified;  she 
was  so  loveable,  so  gentle  that  only  to  look  at  her  and  hear 
her  speak  made  one  love  and  reverence  her." 

Her  Sins. 

One  of  the  piquant  features  of  St.  Teresa's  character  pictured 
in  her  autobiography  was  an  unbroken  series  of  sighs  and  sad 
comments  on  the  scandals  of  her  youth,  and  no  matter  how 
fascinating  the  narrative  may  be  of  her  spiritual  experiences 
in  the  high  altitude  of  mystic  life  and  in  the  spiritual  regions 
of  the  other  world  she  never  fails  to  pause  for  reminiscences 
on  her  former  degraded  self.  Her  self-accusations  are  enough 
to  east  a  reflection  on  her  character  until  we  turn  over  the  in- 
dividual sinful  acts  that  occasioned  it  all.  She  was  very  hand- 
some in  person,  as  we  have  said,  and  at  the  hardened  age  of 
fourteen  was  inclined  to  vanity,  to  groom  her  bands  and  com- 
pose to  artistic  effect  her  tapering  fingers,  arrange  her  abun- 
dant hair  and  even  add  a  dash  of  perfume  to  the  completed 
toilet  of  the  Spanish  Donna,  as  we  ean  easily  fancy  her  from 
the  portraits  of  others  that  have  eome  down  to  us  from  that 
period — of  Spanish  Donnas  in  mantillas  who  perhaps  never 
repented  and  who  we  hope  were  not  reprobate.  Her  nearest 
approach  to  earthliness  and  sin  was  her  reading  of  the  won- 
derful romances  of  that  period,  depicting  the  wars  and  loves 
of  Spanish  heroes  whose  long  line  began  in  the  indomitable 
Cid  and  to  which  Cervantes  contributed  the  flower  and  last 
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of  them  all,  Don  Quixote.  A  cousin  of  hers  ^Iso  romanced  in 
her  ear  about  her  own  courtships  for  a  few  months  until  her 
sedate  father  sent  her  to  a  convent  boarding  school  and  closed 
the  romantic  era  of  her  life.  She  tells  us  that  after  eight 
days  of  internal  rebellion  and  turmoil  she  found  more  pleasure 
in  listening  to  a  homily  of  a  grave  ,  mature  Augustinian  nun  on 
the  passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  "Many  are  called  tout  few  are 
chosen,"  than  in  all  the  period  of  romance  through  which  she 
lately  passed.  It  was  at  this  period  of  her  life  that  her  literary 
vein  of  talent  was  developed,  for  although  her  ideas  and  in- 
spiration were  nearly  always  of  the  mystic  borderland  of  the 
supernatural  that  supplied  the  infused  analogies  and  meta- 
phors of  Isaias  or  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  still  the  material 
element  of  her  literary  education  was  not  lacking  and  she 
expressed  her  thoughts  and  emotions  in  'a  play  of  dignified 
and  ornate  Cast'ilian  Spanish.  Her  books,  poems  and  charming 
letters  make  up  her  oAvn  self  as  she  is  known  to  the  world  and 
Teresa  the  humble  suffering  victim  the  prayerful  lover  of  her 
Spouse  is  only  dimly  glimpsed  through  the  golden  haze  of  her 
literary  personality. 

Mind  or  Heart? 

This  is  the  great  question  in  the  analysis  of  St.  Teresa's 
character  whether  head  or  heart  has  supplied  her  genius. 
She  had  undoubtedly  great  mental  talent  to  attract  and  yet 
her  involved  style  of  exposition  not  infrequently  baffles  and 
repells  her  readers.  Her  untrained  style  of  exposition  in  the 
interior  psychological  world  where  she  unfolds  the  experiences 
of  her  own  prayerful  soul  floating  onward  to  the  depths  of  the 
Absolute  irritates  the  eager  student  who  would  follow  her 
and  gather  her  mental  treasures.  The  student  will  naturally 
make  comparisons  between  her  style  and  that  of  the  trained 
philosopher,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  her  partner  both  in  prayer 
and  in  writing;  yet  the  realism  of  her  personal  experiences 
exert  an  equal  though  less  definable  fascination.  The  rambling 
style  of  the  woman  is  pardoned  for  the  glory  of  her  spiritual 
vistas  and  we  are  happy  to  trudge  laboriously  after  her  to  en- 
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joy  the  spiritual  scenery  and  feel  the  deep  throlb  of  her  love. 
To  solve  the  problem  of  St.  Theresa's  greatness  as  to  whether 
it  was  of  her  mind  or  heart  would  'be  to  answer  the  general 
query  on  miraculous  and  exalted  mysticism,  is  it  of  the  head 
or  of  the  heart?  Are  mystics  lovers  rather  than  seers?  This 
side  of  heaven  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  In 
heaven  the  saints  see  as  much  as  they  love,  in  fact  to  see  is 
primary  with  the  glorified ;  but  not  so  on  earth,  where  know- 
ledige  is  Ibut  a  means  to  love  and  labour,  the  faith  that  guides 
the  saints  is  necessarily  dark* — "nunc  per  speculum  et  in  aenig- 
mate" — now  through  a  glass  and  in  a  dark  manner." 

The  matchless  insight  into  spiritual  affairs  which  she  ex- 
hibits in  reforming  her  community,  founding  houses  and  in- 
spiring her  saintly  and  enliightened  nuns  for  centuries  in  the 
future  and  even  up  to  the  present  time  and  onward  yet  for 
ages  to  come,  giving  light  and  heavenly  enthusiasm  that  will 
never  die  in  her  community,  all  this  naturally  connotes  su- 
preme spiritual  knowledge  in  the  great  mother  of  this  great 
religious  reformation.  It  is  strange  to  witness  a  simple  woman 
who  enjoyed  no  particular  advantages  of  education  taking 
her  place  among  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  we  should 
impulsively  say  that  marvelous  mentality  was  her  portion; 
yet  if  we  follow  her  words  and  movements  closely  we  cannot 
glean  any  new  phases  of  theological  lore — ^she  seems  to  add 
nothing,  but  only  accentuates  the  already  known.  She  was  an 
instrument  of  Gtod  endowed  with  a  heavenly  instinct  of  super- 
natural truth  and  her  knowledge  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
heart.  Her  supreme  distinction  then  shall  consist  forever  in 
the  wealth  of  her  heart  and  Teresa  of  the  Ardent  Heart  should 
be  her  sum  and  synthesis.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  truest 
symbolism  that  we  see  of  her,  and  the  most  charming  event 
of  the  romantic  realism  of  heaven — .the  tranfixion  of  her  heart 
with  the  fire-tipped  dart  that  the  Cherub  carried  from  heaven ' 
to  thrust  her  through.  She  describes  the  event  herself  and  adds 
that  her  soul  was  consumed  with  divine  charity  by  this  supreme 
grace  of  God.  "He  (the  angel)  was  not  great,  but  rather  little, 
and  very  beautiful;  his  face  so  inflamed  that  he  appeared  to 
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be  of  those  most  superior  angels  who  seem  all  flame  and  love. 
I  saw  that  he  had  a  long  dart  of  gold  in  his  hand  and  at  the 
end  of  the  iron  below  there  was  a  little  fire ;  and  I  conceived 
that  he  thrust  it  several  times  through  my  heart  after  such 
a  manner  that  it  passed  my  very  bowels  and  when  he  drew  it 
forth  methought  it  pulled  them  with  it  and  left  me  wholly 
inflamed  with  a  great  love  of  God.  The  pain  of  it  was  so  great 
that  it  forced  me  to  utter  groans,  and  the  suavity  which  that 
extremity  of  pain  caused  me  was  so  excessive  that  there  was  no 
caring  to  be  rid  of  it ;  nor  is  the  soul  then  concerned  with  less 
than  God  himself." 

It  was  certainly  this  gift  of  charity  that  made  her  so  charm- 
ing towards  others.  Her  statue  stands  in  the  public  square  of 
Avila  beside  other  statues  of  the  heroes  of  her  native  city,  and 
Saint  Teresa  is  esteemed  the  greatest  of  them  all  by  her  proud 
countrymen ;  neither  does  the  world  at  large  deny  the  justice 
of  it,  and  although  many  may  overlook  the  internal  cause  of 
her  greatness,  they  would  not  curtail  her  world-wide  popular- 
ity. To  love  God  and  to  love  all  in  Him  is  the  genuine  and 
greatest  distinction.  To  love  men,  at  least,  Ave  can  all  under- 
stand, and  it  is  this  spell  that  Saint  Teresa  casts  over  all. 

Her  Sorrows  and  Labours. 

Nothing  reconciles  us  so  easily  to  the  character  of  a  saint 
as  sorrow  and  a  sorrowless  saint  looks  not  genuine,  for  he  is 
not  like  Christ.  The  saint  should  pay  the  price  of  his  singular 
distinction.  Saint  Teresa  paid  the  tribute  of  suffering  from  the 
day  she  igave  herself  wholly  to  God.  When  she  was  only  twen- 
ty-two she  is  exhibited  to  us  as  a  hopeless  wreck  in  bodily 
health,  prostrate  and  contorted  by  a  strange  malady,  deprived 
of  sense  and  motion  that  seemed  a  very  anticipation  of  death. 
The  grave  stood  open  for  four  days  and  only  a  protecting 
Providence  held  back  from  the  earth  her  emaciated  and  seem- 
ingly inanimate  frame.  She  was  conscious,  she  tells  us,  but 
could  not  move  a  member  nor  even  open  her  eyes.  From  this 
strange  malady  she  never  recovered  fully  and  died  of  it  forty 
years  afterwards.     To  thi«  crucifixion  was  added  the  many 
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and  usual  sorrows  of  the  saints  and  not  the  least  that  of  con- 
tradiction and  persecution.  The  portion  of  her  order  that  re- 
sisted her  reform  were  not  the  only  friends  that  turned  execu- 
tioners to  carry  out  divinely-appointed  sorrows;  her  own  in- 
terior circle  of  the  perfect  ones  seemed  urged  to  the  same.  The 
last  little  scene  that  preceded  her  death  was  typical ;  her  niece, 
Maria  Bantista,  drives  her  forth  from  the  house  over  which 
she  presided,  with  a  pluck  at  her  cloak  and  the  chilling  words 
to  go  and  not  return.  Her  final  illness  and  death  were  preci- 
piated  hy  the  destitution  in  which  she  set  out  on  this  last  jour- 
ney. 

Her  life  during  fifteen  years  was  engaged  in  the  founda- 
tion of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  houses  of  her  great  reform,  which 
were  scattered  over  her  own  land  of  Spain.  To  these  she  jour- 
neyed in  poverty  and  hardship,  walking  on  foot  or  balancing 
on  some  wretched  conveyance  that  generally  meant  prostration 
when  the  journey  ended.  Her  earthly  mission  was  concluded  in 
fifteen  eighty-two  on  the  fourth  of  October  with  one  good  friend 
to  console  her,  Ann  of  St.  Bartholemew — just  lately  canonized — 
to  dress  and  compose  her  for  death.  Her  last  ecstacy  opened  to 
her  the  reward  of  the  near  future.  Saint  Teresa  was  not  merely  a 
saint,  but  the  mother  of  many  saints.  She  trimmed  the  old 
Vine  of  Carmel  to  produce  new  blossoms  to  cheer  the  Church ; 
to  show  the  genius  of  charity  and  the  spiritual  light  that  it 
enkindles. 
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A  World- Famous  Song 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  MacDonald,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Victobia. 

A  SONG  that  is  known  and  snng  the  world  over  may 
justly  be  called  a  world-famous  song.  Such  is  "The 
Rosary,"  or,  as  its  real  author  entitled  it,  "My  Rosary." 
Besides  the  original  English,  there  are  versions  of  it  in  many 
of  the  European  languages.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  modern  lyrics.  It  has  sung  itself  into  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  in  every  land.  One  who  has  travelled  much  tella 
me  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  callimg  for  "The  Rosary" 
in  the  parlor  of  the  great  hotels  to  see  what  people  thought 
of  it,  and  that  it  never  failed,  when  sung,  to  elicit  applause. 
And  yet  it  is  very  simple,  as  indeed  is  all  true  poetry. 
Here  it  is  as  writ  into  the  music  score  o-f  the  well-known  com- 
poser, Ethelbert  Nevin: 

The  hours  I  spent  with   thee,  dear  heart, 

Are  as  a  string  -of  pearls  to  me; 
I  count  them  over  ev'ry  one  apart, 

My  rosary,  my  rosary! 

Each  hour  a  pearl,  each  pearl  a  pray'r, 
To   still   a   heart   in   absence  wrung: 
.!  I  tell  each  bead  unto  the  end, 

T  And  there  a  Cross  is  hung! 

0  memories  that  bless  and  burn! 
O  barren  gain,  and  bitter  loss! 

'{•■  I  kiss  ■each  bead,  and  strive  at  last  to  learn 

fi^*"^  To  kiss  the  Cross,  sweetheart,  to  kiss  the  Cross. 

Those  who  have  studied  versification  will  notice  at  onee 

that  the  composer  took  liberties  with  the  verse.    The  second 

stanza  s'hould  read : 

Each  hooir  a  pearl,  each  pearl  a  prayer, 
To  still  a  heart  in  absence  wrung; 

1  tell  each  bead  unto  the  end.  and  there 

A  Cross   is   huug. 

When  one  adopts  a  given  metre-scheme  and  a  given  rhyme- 
scheme,  one  must  adihere  to  both.  The  metre-scheme  of  "The 
Rosary"  calls  for  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  the  third  a  pentameter, 
the  fourth  properly  a  dime<ter,  which,  however,  is  repeated  for 
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the  sake  of  the  music.  The  rhyme-scheme  requires  rhyme  in 
the  alternate  verses.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  second  stanza 
conforms  to  these  requirements,  and  run-s  as  set  down  above 
in  "The  Wind  in  the  Clearing  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Robert 
Cameron  Rogers,  who  has  passed  as  the  author  of  **The 
Rosary"  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  may  seem  a 
bold  thing  to  challenge  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  it  now. 
But,  both  by  internal  evidence  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
the  conclusion  that  he  never  wrote  it  seems  amply  warranted. 
Robert  Cameron  Rogers  has  been  dead  these  ten  years.  He 
was  not  a  Catholic.  So  much  I  gather  from  the  «entiment  of 
some  of  his  songs,  notably  from  a  line  in  a  poem  entitled 
"Doubt."  (Cf.  "For  the  King  and  Other  Poem«,"  published 
in  1899).    To  the  Catholic,  dogmas  never  die. 

The  dust  of  dogmas  dead  is  in  thy  mouth. 

"The  Rosary"  was  composed  by  one  who  used  to  say  his 
beads.  It  is  plainly  woven  about  a  pearl  rosary,  and  thought, 
sentiment,  and  expression  are  Catholic  throughout.  Note  the 
first  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza,  which  make  the  rosary 
, beads  a  refuge  in  sorrow;  and  the  last  two  lines  of  the  lyric 
which  characteristically  represent  the  kissing  of  the  Cross 
as  the  true  token  of  Christian  resignation. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  two  slender  volumes  of  poems 
by  Robert  Cameron  Rogers,  the  two  that  I  have  cited.  A  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  I  searched  the  bookstores  of  Boston  in  vain  for 
a  third  volume  entitled  "The  Rosary  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Ro*bert  Cameron  Rogers,"  which  was  published  in  1903,  when 
Rogers  had  becoih'e  famous  as  the  author  of  the  poem  that 
gives  its  title  to  the  collection.  I  ran  across  the  book  aftei- 
wards  in  the  Public  Library  of  that  city.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  with  a  pearl  rosary  for  a  cover  design,  but  ap- 
pears to  contain  nothing  new.  The  two  earlier  volumes  are 
simply  bound  in  one,  and  the  place  of  honor  is  given  to  "The 
Rosary."  It  was  while  looking  for  this  third  volume  that  I 
happened  upon  the  other  two  in.  the  loft  of  a  large  second- 
hand book-store — a  sort  of  literary  limbo  to  which  they  had 
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been  relegated.     "Habent  sua-  fa-ta  libelli,"  books  have  their 

fate to  molder,  like  those  who  make  them,  in  the  dust. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  nothing  within  the  covers  of  these 
three  volumes  deserves  to  live  save  *  *  The  Rosary ' '  itself.  It  is 
eminently  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Not  that  the 
other  verses  are  without  merit.  Cameron  Rogers  was  a  man 
of  culture.  He  was  familiar  with  the  classics  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome,  and  versed  in  English  poetry.  His  technique  is,  I  think, 
well  nigh  faultless.  But  that  is  all.  Perfect  artistry,  if  you 
will,  but  no  great  power,  and  no  great  passion.  Contrast  the 
mild  and  subdued  sentiment  of  these  pretty  lines,  entitled 
"In  Absence,"  with  the  poignant  cry  of  "a  heart  in  absence 
wrung"  that  thrills  one  in  "The  Rosary": 

The  sky  is  blue,   is  blue,   to-day, 

The  landward   hills  are  green,  men   say: 

I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  see, 

For  I  am  Wind,  away  from  thee. 

Men   say  the  breakers  stoop  and  run 
Loud   laughing   in   the  noonday   sun: 
I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  hear, 
For  I  am  deaf,  save  thou  art  near. 

The  coverts  of  the  liveoaks  sing, 
Men   say,   with   tuning  notes  of   Spring: 
For  me  Spring  is  not  yet — thou  art 
The  absent  April  of  my  heart. 

Rogers'  song  never  soars,  though  it  wings  its  way  grace- 
fully enough  along  the  level  spaces.  IKis  touch  is  light,  but 
he  does  not  stir  greatly  our  emotions.  It  was  not  given  to  him 
to  compass  the  depth  of  feeling  which  is  reached  in  the  lyric 
that  has  so  long  gone  under  his  name. 

Poems  have  their  atmosphere.  That  of  Rogers'  poems  is 
pagan.  Let  any  one  read  "Th©  Wind  4n  the  Clearing"  up 
to  page  91,  and  he  will  find  it  so.  But  on  page  92,  where 
"The (Rosary"  appears,  you  will  feel  at  onee,  if  your  soul  is  at 
all  senisitive  to  these  things,  that  the  atmofsphere  is  aJltoge- 
ther  different.  The  transition  is  sudden  ajid  complete.  You 
pass  at  one  bound  from.  Pan,  "Goatfoot  Pan  of  Arcady,"  to 
One  who,  "being  lifted  up  from  the  earth,"  has  drawn  all 
unto  Himself — yea,  a  great  multitude  also  of  young  men  and 
maidens  out  from  their  day-dreams  of  earthly  bliss. 
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It  may  now  seem  a  little  thing  to  note  that  never  once  in 
any  of  his  other  poems  does  Rogers  essay  the  metre  of  "The 
Rosary,"  though  writers,  as  a  rule,  achieve  their  highest  and 
best  in  a  form  on  which  they  have  worked  for  years. 

And  now  for  my  witnesses.  Here  are  two  letters  that  may 
be  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  one  from  a  chum  of  the  true 
author,  the  othea*  from  his  sister : 

Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  MacDonald,  D.D., 

Bisihop  of  Victoria: 
Dear  Bishop, — 

In  regard  to  ' '  The  Rosairy, ' '  here  is  the  story  : 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Whelan,  of  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  first 
students  enrolled  in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington. 
He  had  finished  two  years  of  theology  in  St.  Mary's  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  and  went  to  complete  his  course,  to  Washington. 
I  «aceompanied  him  to  Washington  and  was  present  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  University.    Tom  remained  as  -a  student. 

While  there,  he  belonged  to  a  literary  club.  One  night  he 
read  a  paper  on  Father  Ryan,  the  Poet  Priest  of  the  South. 
At  the  conclusion-  of  lids'  paper,  he  read  his  now  famous  lyric. 
"The  Rosary." 

The  members  of  the  Club  congratulated  him  on  his  lyric, 
and  urged  him  to  publisih  it.  Fearing  that  the  public  might 
read  too  much  romance  between  the  lines,  he  sent  the  song  to 
some  paper  in  Washington  without  signing  any  name.  It  was 
published  anonymously. 

A  few  years  afterward,  when  a  curate  at  All  Saints' 
Church,  Olidcago,  (he  went  to  some  wioter  resort  in  Southern 
Florida.  One  evening,  while  seated  at  dinner,  he  heard  some 
mnsieian  sing  his  song.  The  artist  sang  from  sheet  music. 
The  song  made  a  great  hit  with  the  audience.  Father  Whalen 
was  astonished  and  delighted  to  hear  (his  own  song.  He  went 
up  to  the  piano,  and  asked  to  see  the  score  from  which  the 
artist  had  sung.  "Nevin"  was  the  author  of  the  music.  Robert 
Cameron  Rogers  was  put  down  as  the  author  of  the  words. 

Father  Whalen  at  once  wrote  to  Nevin,  asking  if  Rogers 
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ha^  claimed  autJiorship  of  the  words,  Nevin  replied  in  a  letter 
which  Whalen's  sister,  a  B.V.M.  nun,  now  has,  stating  that 
Biogers  had  sent  him  an  anonymous  news-paper  clipping  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  set  the  lines  to  music.  "I  thought 
Rogers  was  the  author,"  said  Nevin,  *'so  put  his  name  on  the 
music  sheets;  but  I  don't  know  anything  else  about  him." 

Father  Whalen  never  tried  to  establish  his  authorship,  and 
for  years  it  does  not  appear  that  Rogers  publicly  claimed  to 
be  the  author.    In  the  end  he  fell. 

One  day  I  picked  up  a  magazine  called  "The  Scrap  Book," 
and  found,  among  the  book  reviews,  one  by  the  Editor  of  the 
magazine  on  a  new  volume  of  verse,  "The  Rosary  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Robert  Cameron  Rogers,"  The  Editor  quoted  "The 
Rosary"  in  full;  and  then  added  three  other  poems  from  the 
book.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "The  Rosary"  was  by 
far  the  best  poem  in  the  book,  and  that  the  others  were  of 
very  ordinary  merit.  He  thought  "The  Rosary"  the  only  one 
in  the  volume  worth  while,  and  quoted  the  others  to  show 
how  inferior  they  were. 

I  think  I  told  Father  Whalen  about  this  before  he  died,  and 
asked  him  to  claim  the  authorship  of  the  lyric.  He  would  not. 
He  feared  people  would  suspect  a  love  romance  in  his  life 
as  the  occasion  of  his  writing  the  lines.  I  asked  him  to  let  me 
publish  an  article  on  the  subject,  but  he  would  not  consent. 
Then  he  sat  down  in  a  rocking  chair  and  told  me  the  story 
of  the  poem,  and  the  meaning  of  it,  line  by  lime. 

He  and  I  oft^en  talked  "literature"  together.  It  was  the 
only  subject  on  which  we  did  agree.  On  books  aind  literature 
and  on  our  own  literary  works,  we  could  sit  and  talk  by  the 
hour.  The  two  rocking  chairs  which  we  occupied  that  October 
afternoon  are  still  in  the  parish  house  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Chicago,  and  I  never  look  at  them  without  picturing  that  con- 
versation. 

Father  Whalen  said  that  his  lyric  was  suggested  by  a 
stanza  in  Ryan's  poem,  "The  Rosary  of  My  Years," 

But  bead  toy  bead  I  tell 

The  rosary  of  my  years; 
From  a  cross  to  a  cross  they  lead, — 'tis  well, 

And  they're  blessed  with  the  blessiag  of  tears. 
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Nevin  and  Rogers  and  Whalen  are  all  dead  these  many 
years.  The  ' '  Scrap  Book ' '  is  not  published  any  more.  And  I 
am  lost  in  the  woods,  far  from  home,  penning  the  story  of 
''The  Kosary"  on  the  hack  of  my  travelling  bag. 

Father  Whalen  was  essentially  a  poet.  He  should  have 
written  in  verse.  His  prose  was  most  poetical.  But  he  had 
never  studied  metrical  composition.  I  don't  think  he  ever 
penned  a  single  other  poem  in  his  life.  It  is  my  belief  that 
he  could  not  scan  "The  Rosary."  The  beautiful  lyric  was 
suggested  by  Father  Ryan's  poem.  It  was  written  in  one  of 
these  moments  of  inspiration  occasionally  vouchsafed  to  genius. 
He  never  read  me  any  other  verse  of  his  own  composition, 
and  never  referred  to  any.  Father  Ryan  was  his  favorite  au- 
thor, certainly  his  favorite  poet,  and  he  often  read  or  quoted 
from  Ryan's  book. 

I  said  above  that  I  think  I  spoke  to  Father  Whalen  about 
Rogers'  book  of  poems.  That  may  not  be  a  fact.  It  may  be  that 
the  poems  were  published  after  Whalen 's  death.  I'm  sure, 
however,  about  my  urging  him  to  claim  the  authorship,  and 
sure  of  our  long  conversation  about  "The  Rosary."  He  read 
the  lyric  from  his  original  manuscript.  He  read  it  verse  by 
verse  and  exp-lained  his  meaning.  When  he  had  finished  his 
reading  and  explanation,  I  asked  him  a  question  a'bout  two 
lines  which  I  thought  he  had  passed  over  too  fast : 

O  memories  that  bless  and  burn! 
O  barren  gain  and  bitter  loss! 

Ah!  you  are  joking!"  he  said  in  a  hurt  way.  Throwing 
the  MS.  on  the  table,  he  refused  to  talk  any  more  about  it  that 
day. 

On  •several  other  occasions  we  talked  about  "The  Rosary." 
As  I  recall  it,  his  poem  was  called  "My  Rosary,"  not  "The 
Rosary. ' '  I  nmy  be  mistiaken.  It  is  my  recollection,  also,  that 
he  told  me  the  poem  had  been  printed  first  in  a  Washington 
paper.  A  Baltimore  priest  once  told  me  that  the  lyric  first 
appeared  in  the  Catholic  paper  of  Baltimore,  "The  Baltimore 
Mirror."  One  fact  is  certain,  and  after  all,  it  is  the  main 
fact.  Father  Thomas  J.  Whalen  claimed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  lyric,  "The  Rosary,"  the  one  set  to  music  by  Nevin. 
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Father  Whaflen's  reason  w'hy  he  would  m>t  claim  the  au- 
thorship publicly,  I  have  given.  (He  wais  sensitive  about  what 
people  would  read  between  the  lin-es.  That  wa«  a  good  rea- 
son, and  I  myself  fro'm  sad  experieuce  know  it  to  be  a  valid 
one  for  a  priest-poet. 

What  was  the  retason  which  could  induce  Robert  Cameron 
Rogers  to  claim  the  authorship  of  the  famous  lyric?  That  is 
anotSier  question.  It  is  one  I  cannot  answer.  For  twenty 
years  he  does  not  seem  to  have  publicly  made  the  claim.  It  may 
be  that  after  so  many  yearis  of  isilence  on  the  part  of  the  real 
author  and  his  friends,  he  felt  it  safe  to  claim  the  authorship. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  did  make  the  cilaim.  The  title  of  hi«  book 
is  "The  Rosary  And  Other  Poems,  by  Robert  Cameron  Ro- 
gers. ' ' 

People  who  know  of  my  intimate  friendship  with  Father 
"Whalen  have  often  tried  to  make  me  publisih  what  I  knew 
about  "The  Rosary."  Until  now,  I  don't  think  I  ever  wrote 
out  the  story.  Now  you  have  it.  You  may  do  what  you  like 
with  it. 


Mt.  St.  Gertrude  Academy, 

Boulder,  Colo.,  Sept.  7,  1920. 
Rt.  Rev.  Alex.  MacDonald, 

740  View  St.,  Victoria,  B.C. : 
Your  Orace, — 

Your  letter  to  Mother  General  has  been  forwarded  to  me. 
I  regret  to  say  I  have  noit  the  letter  to  which  you  refer.  How- 
ever, I  know  my  brother  wrote  the  words  of  the  lyric,  under 
these  circumstainces :  I  had  a  s.ister  who  was  a  Religious  in 
our  Community.  There  were  only  three  of  us  in  the  family. 
My  sister  land  brother  were  passionately  fond  of  each  other. 
Their  devoition  was  something  very  unusuail.  Sister  was  sent 
to  Chicago  to  be  near  my  dear  old  father  and  mother,  the 
Archbisihop  having  sent  Father  Whalen  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity the  year  it  opened,  1889.  When  Father  Whalen  re- 
turned to  Chicago,  Sisfter  was  there  and  for  some  years  they 
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had  the  pleasure  of  each  otiher's  comipany,  at  least  on  Sunday 
CTemings. 

In  1892  or  '93  Sister  took  the  grippe,  contracted  tuberculo- 
sis, and  was  sent  out  here  to  Colorado.  Father  Whalen  was 
heart-hroken,  and  it  was  while  suffering  the  loss  of  her  com- 
pany that  the  words  of  "The  Rotary"  were  written.  It  has 
been  considered  a  love  somg,  and  people  have  wondered  how 
a  priest  could  pen  the  line's,  but  no  lovers  were  ever  more 
devot-ed  to  each  other  than  they  were.  Sister  died  at  our 
Mother  House,  SepteraJber,  1895.  After  her  death  Father 
Whalen  failed  in  health  each  year  until  finally  he,  too,  went  to 
his  eternal  reward  in  November,  1903. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
ipreeious  time  with  this  little  'history,  but  'I  thought  probably 
it  would  interest  you  to  know  the  reason  for  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  words. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection,  to  your  publishing  any  in- 
formation you  may  have  regarding  the  authorship.  On  the  con- 
trary I  shall  feel  forever  indebted  to  you  for  doing  so.  It 
would  please  me  very  much  ,tio  have  a  copy  of  your  article. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  kindness,  dear  Bisihop,  and 
promising  a  daily  remembrance  in  my  poor  prayers,  I  am  in 
the  Sacred  Heart, 

Gratefully  yours, 

SISTER  MARY  EMILY,  B.V.M. 

There  are  in  these  letters  one  or  two  minor  discrepancies, 
but  they  are  not  material.  It  may  Ihave  been  the  one  of  Father 
Whalen 's  sisters  who  dis  dead  that  had  in  her  keeping  the  letter 
from  Nevin.  As  to  whether  the  lyric  was  first  published  in  a 
Wa.shington  or  a  Baltimore  paper,  I  have  a  bit  of  evidence 
which  seems  to  be  decisive.  The  Rev.  Geoirge  V.  Harding  had 
it  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  McLean,  for  many  years  proprietor  of 
the  "Washington  Post"  and  "Cincinnfati  Inquirer,"  that  "My 
Rosary"  first  appeared  anonymously  in  the  former  of  the  two 
newspatpers.  McLean  expressed  surprise  that  the  lyric  was  ever 
attributed  to  Cameron  Rogers.    He  observed,  very  justly,  that 
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a  man  like  Rogers,  who  wrote  verse  himself,  had  no  right  to 
assume  anonymity. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  writer  of  the  first  letter 
given  above  is  in  error  regarding  the  time  when  Robert  Cameron 
Rogers  began  to  put  himself  forward  as  the  author  of  "Tlie 
Rosary."  He  knew  only  of  one  book  of  poems  by  Rogers, 
and  was  not  aware  that  the  lyric  appeared  in  the  first  volume, 
which  was  given  to  the  public  in  1895. 

We  will  now  consider  whether  Rogers  was  justified  in  let- 
ting the  public  remain  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  was 
he  who  wrote  "The  Rosary."  I  look  upon  it  as  certain  that 
the  notion  is  mistaken.  It  would  appear  that  Rogers  himself 
did  not  at  first  directly  claim  to  be  the  writer.  He  sent  the 
newspaper  clipping,  which  contained  the  anonymous  lyric,  to 
Nevin,  and  asked  the  latter  to  set  it  to  music  for  him.  This 
Nevin  did;  and  as  the  words  had  to  be  assigned  to  some  one 
on  the  music  score,  put  them  down  to  Rogers.  He,  thinking 
that  the  one  who  wrote  the  lines,  or  some  one  of  his  friends 
for  him,  would  claim  the-  authorship,  made  up  his  mind  to 
await  developments.  When  a  considerable  time  had  gone  by, 
and  no  claim  was  set  up,  it  was  rather  too  late  for  Rogers 
to  take  any  further  steps.  He  could  not  then  well  disown  the 
literary  waif.  He  had  found  it  wandering  about  the  highways, 
had  given  it  sdrelter,  clothed  it  decently,  and  taken  care  of 
it  till  such  time  as  its  /parentage  should  be  established.  Fail- 
ing this,  what  could  he  do  but  adopt  it?  If  afterwards  the 
little  one  brought  him  fame  and  helped  to  put  'money  in  his 
purse,  that  was  his  good  fortune.  In  ethics,  "res  d'ei'eldeta, " 
that  whioh  is  given  over  by  the  owner,  becomes  the  property 
of  the  finder. 

In  all  this  no  fault  can  be  found  with  Robert  Cameron 
Rogers  on  the  score  of  honesty.  But  was  he  not  at  least  in 
honour  bound  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter? 
That  is  another  and  more  delrieate  question,  which  I  will 
leave  to  the  reader  to  decide. 

As  to  the  lines, 

O  memories  that  bless  and  burn! 
O  barren  gain,  and  bitter  loss! 
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they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression'  of  a  pa-ssing  mood. 
Father  Whalen  knew  that  this  was  not  his  normal  mood,  and 
so  was  unwilling  to  publish  over  his  owtn  name  the  lyric  that 
gave,  it  (permanency.  Who  would  have  believed  separation  from 
his  sister  oould  have  given  rise  to  it  ?  I,  for  one,  would  not ; 
nor  would  I  believe  it  now,  hiad  I  not  tthe  word  of  his  other 
sisiter  for  it.  Tliis,  I  think,  explains  why  Father  Whalen  let  a 
stranger  wear  the  laurels  which  he  had  wom. 

The  young  priest's  affection  for  Ms  sister  is  matched  by 
that  of  Eugenie  de  G-uerd.n  for  her  brother  Maurice.  Writing 
to  this  beloved  one  from  Cayla  on  the  ninth  of  November, 
1831,  she  exdarims:  "How  long  time  is  when  one  is  sad! 
Is  it  three  years  or  three  days  since  you  went  away,  ray  dear 
Maurice?  As  for  me,  I  really  can't  tell.  All  I  know  is  that 
I  am  pining  to  death."  Of  the  closeness  of  the  tie  that  bound 
them,  she  says  piquantly,  "We  were  two  eyes  looking  out  of 
one  head." 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  humanity  that  love,  even 
between  brother  and  sister,  is  shy  and  seeks  to  screen  itself 
from  the  eyes  of  men.    This  the  poet  notes,  where  he  says, 

-Speak   low,    if   you   speak    love. 

And  yet  God  knows  in  love  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
<M>me  out  in  the  open.  It  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  is 
otherwise  with  lust.  Between  these  two  is  fixed  a  gulf  as  deep 
as  that  between  hell  and  heaven. 

Let  me,  in  conelusion,  make  one  or  two  short  extracts  from 
the  paper  on  Father  Ryan  referred  to  in  one  of  the  cited  let- 
ters. I  found  it  under  the  heading,  "My  Favorite  Author, 
by  T.J.W.,"  in  an  old  number  (Dec,  1891)  of  "The  Catholic 
Reading  Oircle  Review,"  which  itself  is  now  "blotted  from  the 
things  that  be": 

"You  all  know  (Father  Ryan's)  life,  and  can  appreciate 
the  effect  it  must  liave  on  a  yoiung  priest,  with  the  impressions 
©f  youth  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  to  snatch  ihim  froan  the  shel- 
tering care  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  piaee  him  on  the  field  of 
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battle,  especially  when  he  was  destined  to  »ee  the  first  great 
wish  of  his  heart  dying,  slowly  dying,  day  by  day,  as  thous- 
ands of  his  countrymen  were  laid  to  rest  beneath  their  sunny 
southern  sky. 

"His  heart  was  in  the  southern  cause,  and  when  that  cause 
was  lost,  his  heart  no  longer  gave  out  its  true  tone,  for  one 
of  his  chords  was  broken ;  and  hencet  in  all  his  songs  we  listen 
and  we  ihear  'an  undertone  of  woe.'  His  heart  was  the  home 
of  sout'hern  wrongs,  and  he  couM  look  upon  mankind  and  life 
no  longer  as  true  to  their  origLiuaL" 

' '  Do  you  ever  sip  the  eup  of  ipleasure  wiiich  memory  offer* 
with  such  tempting  grace !  Sweeter  tfcan  nectar  are  those  mo- 
ments stolen  from  the  present  wherein  we  live  in  the  past. 
One  by  one  memory  brings'  us  the  flowers  that  have  strewn 
our  pathway,  and  while  we  lose  ourselves  in  sweet  reverie  the 
cares  of  life  steal  silently  away,  and  up  from  the  days  that 
are  long  since  dead  sounds  sweet  as  the  eehoes  of  far-off  music 
are  heard,  and  we  sit  and  dream." 

These  passages,  especially  this  last  one  with  its  musical 
cadences,  bear  out  the  statement  made  by  one  of  our  witnesses,, 
that  "Father  Whalen  was  essentially  a  poet,"  They  reveal 
his  pensive  cast  of  mind  and  his  fine  literary  taste.  He  passed 
away  in  the  heyday  of  his  promise,  and  left  another  to  garner 
the  ripe  fruit  of  his  one  real  aehievemenit.  May  he  now  at 
least  come  into  his  own! 

P.S. — ^According  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  first  quoted,  it 
was  Rogers  himself  who  sent  the  clipping  containing  the 
anonymous  poem  to  NeVin.  In  *  *  The  Life  of  Ethelbert  Navin, ' ' 
by  Vance  Thompson  (p.  195)  it  is  said  that  one  of  Nevin'sf 
childhood  friends  sent  him  "a  clipping  from  a  magazine  on 
which  was  printed  Robert  Cameron  Rogers,  short  poem." 
This  was  in  February,  1898.  Three  yeai"s  'before  this,  in  1895, 
as  I  have  stated  above,  "The  Rosary"  had  already  appeared  in 
"The  Wind  in  the  Clearing  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Robert 
Cameron  Rogers.  I  may  add  tihat  the  version  printed  on  this 
same  page  of  Nevin  's  Life  by  Thompson  has  the  second  stanza 
a»  on  the  music  sheets,  and  "pain"  instead  of  "gain"  in  the 
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secx)nd  line  of  the  last  stanza — a  manifest  error.  "To-day," 
says  Thompson,  * '  The  song  is  sung  in  almost  every  langnaige ; 
there  is  no  hint  of  exaggeration  in  saying  that  it  'has  journeyed 
round  the  world  and  round  againi.  There  has  been  written 
more  about  it  than  about  any  other  song." 

Here  is  the  encomium^^  passed  upon  it  by  the  famous  singer, 
Madame  Ernestine  Sehuman  Hinek,  in  the  Bohemian  Maza- 
zine:  "Why  do  I  like  to  sing  'The  Rosary?'  Because  it  is 
a  perfect  song.  The  critics  may  not  all  agree  with  me  there. 
But  the  public  is  the  best  critic,  after  all,  and  the  public 
likes  *  The  Rosary. '  .  .  .  You  can  always  trust  the  puiblie  to  re- 
cognize a  great  song. 

"The  essentials  of  a  really  great  song  are  heart  interest  and 
beautiful  melody.  Nobody  will  deny  either  to  this  song.  The 
poem  recites  a  soul  trajgedy  to  which  the  composer  has  achieved 
a  musical  setting  exquisitely  eoneeived  in  the  lyric  mood  and 
expressed  with  simplicity  and  directness 

"The  German  public  went  wild  over  'The  Rosary,'  and  com- 
pelled me  to  repeat  it  every  time  it  wasi  sung.  And  remember 
I  san^  the  words  in  English.  ,  .  . 

"Here  in  America  it  is  the  song  I  love  to  sing  best.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  songs  I  sing  in  English,  and  I  know  that  every 
word  of  it  will  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  listener.  It  has 
always*  the  same  effect.  There  is  a  spontaneous  burst  of  ap- 
plause as  the  audience  catches  the  first  familiar  phrase.  Then, 
comes  silence  that  grows  tenser  and  tenser.  I  can  see  and  feel 
on  every  face  before  me  that  what  is  in  my  heart  is  in  theirs 
and  we  are  both  swept  along  in  artistic  transport  to  that  an- 
guished' cry  for  a  happiness  that  has  escaped  us.  A  song  like 
that,  to  make  all  hearts  beat  together,  is  a  work  of  genius. ' ' 

Vance  Thompson  adds:  "The  original  manuscript  of  'The 
Rosary'  is  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington.  It 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Ethelbert  Nevin."  He  means  the  original 
raanusicript  of  the  song  in  the  musical  setting  given  to  it  by 
Nevin.  A.  MacD. 
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A    Princely    Missionary 

Wbitten  fob  St.  Joseph  Lilies  by  Kathleen  L.  McCarthy. 

A  privilege  and  a  pleasure  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer 
was  a  meeting  with  the  Vicar  Apostolic  for  the  Armenian  Ca- 
tholics of  the  world,  in  the  person  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Celes- 
tine  Ferrant,  at  Warkworth,  wihere  he  was  the  guest  of  Rev. 
Father  Joseph  Ferguson.  The  latter,  introducing  his  friend  of 
many  years  in  happy  fashion  to  the  congregation  one  Sunday 
morning,  previous  to  a  short  talk  given  by  the  Monsignore 
on  the  Holy  Shrines  of  Jerusalem,  spoke  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  two  friends  seventeen  years  ago,  in  San  Francisco, 
when  he  witnessed  a  scene  in  which  the  Monsignore,  then  a 
stranger  to  him,  was  the  eentral  figure.  A  soap-box  orator, 
speaking  blasphemously  of  the  Saviour,  was  roundly  chastised 
by  a  dark  stranger,  a  foreigner  who  had  difficulty  in  making 
his  words  plain,  but  whose  actions  in  defence  of  his  offended 
God  were  roundly  cheered  by  the  onlookers. 

"Thou  imp  of  the  hell,"  said  the  foreigner,  as  he  soundly 
belabored  the  blasphemous  speaker,  "I  stand  anything  but  to 
hear  you  call  my  dear  Lord  an  imposter."  The  stranger  was 
Monsignore  Ferrant. 

Peter  Celestine  Ferrant,  now  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  was 
born  in  Italy,  in  the  City  of  Naples,  the  son  of  an  Armenian 
princess  and  of  a  French  general  attached  to  the  Papal  Court, 
at  one  time  in  the  bodyguard  of  the  third  Napoleon.  A  little 
humorous  anecdote  of  his  childhood  in  Naples  slipped  into  the 
priest's  conversation,  when  he  spoke  of  making  a  kite  three 
times  as  big  as  himself  which  carried  him  up  into  the  air 
witli  it,  and  caused  mueh  eonsternation  among  the  watching 
©oldiery. 

His  father  was  sent  by  the  then  reigning  Pope  to  Jerusalem, 
to  aiot  as  proteetor  to  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  at  that  time 
constantly  harassed  by  marauding  desert  tribes.  Here  he  bxiilt 
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the  first  house  ever  erected  outside  the  walla  of  the  ancient 
city,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  present  lar^e  city  without  the 
old  walls,  \ 

Peter  Celesitine,  educated  from  hds  seventh  year  to  his 
twenty-first  in  the  colleges  of  Italy,  France  and  Spain,  was 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  in 
the  Calvary  chapel.  He,  with  two  other  young  priests,  then 
accepted  the  call  to  labour  among  the  savage  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  here  he  spent  twenty-two  years  in 
missionary  work.  "Yes,  it  was  a  hard  life,  but  it  was  the  vo- 
cation," he  says  simply,  answering  enquiries  as  to  the  rigors 
of  those  years.  He  alone,  of  the  three,  managed  to  survive  the 
terrors  of  the  desert.  One  young  priest  succumbed  to  his  ill- 
ness, and  the  other  was  killed  by  an  Arab  chieftain,  infuriated 
by   a  chance  remark  of  the  priest. 

In  order  to  achieve  lasting  effect,  and  win  souls  to  Christ, 
missionaries  amongst  the  Arabs  must  live  in  the  fashion  of  the 
people  w^ith  whom  they  labour,  and  this  the  reverend  father  did, 
adopting  their  dress,  eating  with  them  of  their  coarse  fare; 
the  camel's  meat,  eaten  always  with  fingers  alone,  the  dates, 
the  strong,  unsweetened  coffee,  the  camel's  milk  which  supplies 
no  butter,  and  which  is  served  to  a  number  from  one  common 
vessel,  each  taking  his  turn  in  drinking,  and  in  brushing  away 
from  the  surface  the  accumulated  dust  particles. 

The  Arab  loves  his  horse.  In  his  life,  his  horse  comes  first, 
himself  next,  his  wife  or  wives  third.  And  the  Monsignore 
became  as  great  an  adimirer  of  the  swift  racers  of  the  desert 
as  any  of  the  dusky  chieftains.  He  would  sleep  with  his  steed 
standing  guard  over  him,  the  horse  remaining  motionless 
through  the  long  night,  with  the  bridle-rein,  in  the  Arab 
fashion,  slipped  over  the  wrist  of  its  slumbering  owner,  horse 
and  man  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  of  attack  from 
wandering  wild  beasts  or  warring  tribesmen  of  the  desert.  A 
trick  in  which  the  Arab  horse  excels  is  the  one  in  which  he 
pulls  the  hair  o^f  his  sleeping  rider  with  his  teeth  if  the  man 
fails  to  awaJcen  at  the  first  alarm.  Six  fine  horses  the  mis- 
sionary owned,  during  his  twenty-two  years  in  the  desert,  the 
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favorite  called  Kbasha,  a  mare  of  creamy  blue,  striped  like  a 
tiger,  which,  on  leaving,  he  wished  to  present  to  a  friend  in 
Paris,  but  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  Sultan's  rigid 
order  against  the  transference  from  the  country,  without  a, 
heavy  cash  payment,  of  the  priceless  Arabian  mounts,  owners 
of  which  can  trace  their  horses'  genealogies  back  in  straight, 
unlbroken,  lengthy  lines. 

The  missionary  became  an  expert  horseman  and  shot  while 
with  these  wild  people.  He  bears  on  his  left  cheek  a  scar  from 
a  stray  bullet,  while  a  long  cut  traverses  his  jugular  vein,  where 
the  sword  of  a  tribal  enemy  left  its  mark.  One  of  his  con- 
stant escort  saved  the  missionary's  life  on  this  occasion,  coming 
behind  and  bringing  his  loaded  club  down  on  the  assailant's 
head,  scattering  brains  and  blood  over  the  priest's  face. 

Th«  ways  a,nd  manners  of  the  Christian  and  his  religious 
observances  seem  ipeculiar  to  these  savage  peoples,  most  of 
whom  have  been  untouched  by  civilization  and  its  ways  since 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  To  the  desert-born  neophyte  in  re- 
ligion, <;onfession  was  difficult.  The  Arab  is  proud,  and  cannot 
see  why  he  should  tell  his  secrets  to  any  man.  A  frequent  in- 
stance encountered  by  the  missionary,  when  preparing  one  of 
the  haughty  chieftains  for  the  last  rites,  was  to  be  told,  "But, 
father,  I  have  done  nothing.  I  am  like  an  angel  of  goodness." 
By  a  simple  subterfuge,  the  priest  would  touch  his  pride  by  say- 
ing, "So,  then,  you  have  never  done  any  bravery.  You  are 
like  a  woman,"  which  was  sufficient  to  bring  forth  a  heated 
protest,  and  recital  of  a  long  string  of  offenses,  which  usually 
included  the  killing  of  sundry  enemy  tribesmen  in  the  con- 
stant petty  skirmishes  carried  on  by  the  wandering,  savage 
dwellers  in  those  sandy  wastes.  Other  ways,  also,  were 
strange  to  them.  An  Arab  has  as  many  wives  as  he  desires, 
such  is  their  custom,  and  cannot  understand  the  habits  of  the 
Catholic  priests,  who  do  not  wish  for  a  wife.  Coming  to  the 
good  father,  they  would  say,  "Father,  if  you  cure  me  of  this 
sickness  I  will  give  you  my  three  gazelles."  This  may  sound 
all  right  to  people  who  imagine  that  gazelles  are  some  sort 
of  miJd,  little  animal,  but  the  Arab,  as  it  happens,  usually  calls 
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his  young  daughters  "gazelles,"  so  they  suffered  bewilderment 
when  the  offer  of  payment  was  refused  by  the  clergyman. 

Monsignore  Perrant  has  a  humorous  recollection  of  his  first 
years  in  the  desert,  wlien,  during  the  celebration  of  Mass,  the 
natives  would  crowd  about  the  open-air  altar,  examining  with 
interest  the  sacred  vessels,  lighting  their  long  pipes  at  the  altar 
candles,  and  coming  to  speak  to  the  priest  while  he  was  engaged 
in  the  holy  rite. 

The  missionary  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  native 
Prince,  Hassan  Ali,  who  was  ruler  over  the  desert  tribes, 
directing  the  placing  of  the  tents  when  they  made  camp,  and 
pronouncing  sentence  after  ancients  of  the  tribe  had  passed 
judgment  on  offenders  against  their  laws.  Arab  punishments 
are  primitive  and  severe,  the  lash  usually  for  the  man  and 
death  for  the  woman,  in  cases  of  a  serious  nature. 

One  can  imagine  the  pathos  of  his  last  ride  into  Jerusalem, 
when  the  ' '  Consul, ' '  as  the  tribesmen  had  christened  their  mis- 
sionary, bade  them  farewell  after  his  stay  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  their  midst,  when  five  hundred  of  them  accom- 
panied him  into  the  city  as  his  final  escort.  Later,  when  Mon- 
signore Ferrant  paid  a  return  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and,  as  is  his 
custom,  went  to  the  Dead  Sea  for  the  salt  baths  which  are  con- 
sidered so  beneficial,  the  tribesmen,  hearing  of  his  presence, 
came,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  and  camped  with  him  for  forty 
days  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea,  for  a  "pic-nic,"  as  he  calls  it. 
These  men,  with  their  Prince,  who  claimed  his  descent  in  direct 
line  from  the  great  Haroun  al  Rasehid,  that  hero  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment,  of  whom  the  poet  wrote: 

"It  was  in  the  olden  time,  the  golden  prime 
Of  the  great  Haroun  al  Raschid," 

wlio  live  their  wild,  wandering  existence  in  the  midst  of  desert 
sands,  possessed  only  af  their  steeds  and  their  camels,  those 
"ships  of  the  desert"  which  supply  theon  with  all  t'hey  need, 
but  with  no  money,  trading  horses  an<l  camels  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  daily  lives,  in  the  way  of  iclothing  and  coffee  and 
tobacco,  these  men  loved  the  gentle  priest,  whose  soft  voice 
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and  mild,  dark  eyes  give  one  a  soothing  impression  as  he 
speaks  in  the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  foreigner.  '  ^Cer-tain-Iee, ' ' 
and  ''oh,  sure,"  and  "it  is  very  good,"  are  favorite  expressions 
of  the  Monsignore,  who,  despite  his  acquaintanceship  with  thir- 
teen different  languages  and  the  varied  quality  noticeable 
when  he  discourses  on  his  fondness  for  sweets,  of  the  delicious 
dates,  "with  juice  like  honey,"  and  the  figs  of  Damascus,  and 
of  the  wonderful  pastry  of  Constantinople,  those  thin,  deli- 
cious layers  of  paste,  rolled  to  waf«r-like  consistency,  fifty  of 
the  layers  forming  one  toothsome  portion  of  pastry,  with  their 
fillings  of  nuts  of  every  sort,  moistened  with  the  sweet  goats' 
milk  butiter  of  Turkey. 

During  his  stay  with  the  desert  nomads,  the  priest  was 
called  on  several  occasions  to  act  as  escort  and  protector 
through  the  desert  for  visiting  notables  in  the  Holy  Land, 
among  them  the  Kaiser  and  the  Kaiserine  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  aroused  the  wondering  interests  of  the  natives  by 
the  size  of  her  feet  (fully  sixteen  inches  they  were,"  says  the 
smiling  father) ;  the  ill-fated  Dom  Pedro,  former  emperor  of 
Brazil;  Prince  Adolf  of  Austria-Hungary;  the  English  Earls 
of  Bute  and  Norfolk,  He  also  accompanied  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  King  of  Italy  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  a  Monte- 
negrin princess. 

For  twenty-two  years  the  good  father  laboured  among  these 
people,  and  it  is  twenty-two  years  since  he  left  thera.  During 
that  time,  'he  has  visited  nearly  every  portion  of  the  gloibe, 
and  the  ways  of  land  and  sea  are  an  open  book  to  him.  Truly 
he  has  fulfilled  the  saying  of  Rochef oucauldv  who  declared  that 
to  travel  was  to  fulfill  the  highest  destiny  of  man."  Russia, 
Si'beria,  the  Britislh  Isles,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Africa,  whei-e  he  worked  for  fliree  years  as  missionary  among 
the  native  "blacks,  those  people  whom  he  describes  as  almost 
worse  than  animals,  the  naked  creatures,  many  possessing  small 
tails,  the  cannibals  who  on  many  occasions  offered  him  human 
fl^esh  to  eat,  the  snake-eaters  of  the  Phillipine  Islands,  the  abori- 
gines of  Australia,  w'hose  naturally  deformed  mouths  preveut 
them  from  speaking,  whose  only  mode  of  co.inmunication  is  a 
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sort  of  whistle,  and  whose  cheeks  are  slashed  t>y  razors,  and 
filled  to  represent  outrageous  figures  in  glaring  tints ;  the  peo- 
ple of  China  and  Japan,  of  India,  of  South  America,  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  has  lived  in  most  of  th'e  inuportant 
cities,  for  many  years  residing  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  all  the^e 
are  familiar  to  him.  This  is  his  first  lengthy  visit  to  Canada, 
altfhough  'h'C  paid  a  short  visit  to  Niagara  Falls  some  years 
ago. 

Monsignare  Ferrant  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of 
the  great  earthquake,  and  was  enga^ged  in  saying  Mass  in  the 
French  Cathedral  there,  when  the  first  series  of  terrible  shocks 
rocked  the  earth.  He  finished  Mass  with  the  candles  and  sta- 
tues falling  about  him,  and  returned  to  his  place  of  abode,  to 
find  all  ihis  worldly  belongings,  including  the  volumes  of  notes 
he  had  compiled  of  his  desert  experience,  completely  destroyed, 
and  his  entire  stock  of  money  reduced  to  the  sum  of  one 
dollar.  During  one  of  the  many  revolutions  which  take  place 
in  Mexico,  the  Monsi^gnore,  tlien  resident  in  Mexico  City,  was 
included  in  an  anti-clerical  demonstration,  and  herded  in  a 
cattle-train  with  other  clergymen,  to  exist  for  three  days 
without  food  or  water. 

In  one  of  his  seven  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  Monsignore 
Ferrant  brought  out  a  number  of  Armenians  who  were  suf- 
fering from  persecution  at  tlhe  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  estab- 
lished them  in  a  now  thriving  colony  at  Fresno,  California. 
While  in  Russion  on  one  occasion,  he  was  invfited  by  the  former 
Czar  to  assist  at  the  service  of  Mass  in  the  Emperor's  own 
cathedral  in  old  St.  Petersiburg,  and  was  entertained  later  at 
the  Imiperial  Palace,  where,  the  festivity  being  Easter,  the 
menu  included  the  eggs  of  various  tints  and  the  bread  which 
the  Russians  use  in  their  ceremonial  banquets  at  this  season. 

The  Shrines  of  the  Holy  Land  are  particularly  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  priest,  who  gave  a  careful  description  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Warkworth  of  the  various  Shrines  erected  in  Jeru- 
salem to  eommiemorate  the  fourteen  stations  of  Our  Lord'^ 
passion  and  death.  To  .the  Chriwstian  these  shrines  form  the 
centre  of  his  religion,  marking,  as  they  do,  the  different  phases 
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of  the  suffering  ajid  death  of  Christ.  The  first  Station  is  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  while  the  second  is  a  grotto  marMng 
the  spot  where  Christ  begged  that  the  chalice  might  pass 
from  His  lips.  The  site  of  the  palace  of  Caiphas,  the  Jewish 
high  priest,  marks  the  third  Station,  while  the  Fourth  is  the 
stone  church  cyi  Notre  Dame  du  Spasme,  commemorating  the 
meeting  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Virgin  Mother,  "when 
their  looks  became  as  arrows  to  wound  those  two  hearts  which 
loved,  eacb  other  so  deeply."  This  church  was  built  by  the 
Monsignore  himself,  and  ha<i  a  beautiful  statue  at  its  entrance, 
showing  the  meeting  of  the  Son  and  the  Mother,  the  artist 
having  achieved  in  hiiS  representations  of  the  two  figures  a 
wonderful  expression  on  the  face  of  the  sorrowing  woman. 

The  Franciscan  monks,  the  Greek  Catholies,  the  Russians, 
the  Abyssinians,  all  have  stations  of  their  own  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  spacious  edifice  built  over  the  Hill  of 
Golgotha  by  St.  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
The  Monsignore  is  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  one  of  those 
sworn  to  defend  from  invasion  the  site  of  the  burial  place  of 
Our  Lord, 

A  man  of  wonderful  natural  sweetness,  with  his  years  of 
world  travel  and  of  privations  suffered  amonig  the  fierce  desert 
people  giving  him  an  unalterable  patience  and  philosophic  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  his  is  an  attractive  personality.  "With 
a  mild,  gentle  voice,  soft,  dark  brown  eyes  in  a  tanned  face, 
a  long  nose  and  firm,  sensitive  mouth,  he  is  an  exceptionally 
interesting  personage,  a  fine  conversationalist,  and  an  expert 
pianist.  Before  his  sojourn  in  the  desert,  where  for  so  many 
years  he  was  deprived  of  music,  he  had  composed  several 
brilliant  pianoforte  pieces,  and  will  play  on  request,  any  of 
these,  or  the  savage  mu«ie  of  the  Turk,  the  swinging  march 
of  the  Armenian,  the  strumming,  lilting  melody  of  the  Arabs, 
or  the  gay  music  of  Madrid  or  Paris,  with  swift,  suipple  finger*. 
On  his  finger  (not  often,  because  it  is  too  "rieh  looking") 
he  occasionally  wears  the  gift  ring  of  the  late  Cardinal  Ram- 
poll  a,  a  magnificent  square-cut  emerald  surrounded  <by  bril- 
liants.   His  conversation  abounds  in  the  allusions  of  **a  citdaen 
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of  the  world, ' '  as  he  may  truly  be  called ;  of  the  ways  and  cus- 
toms of  his  beloved  Arabia,  "good,  kind  people,"  he  calls 
them ;  of  the  Golden  City  of  Constantinopl-e,  which  he  considers 
"'certainly  the  centre  of  the  earth  for  elegance";  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  its  strange  fruit,  those  apples  of  Ain  Judi,  which  are 
fair  without  and  ashes  and  dust  within ;  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
snow-clad  peaks,  where  once  he  beheld  a  monstrous  eagle  that 
had  just  captured  a  baby  from  the  arms  of  its  affrighted 
mother  felled  by  the  lucky  shot  of  an  English  marksman;  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  where  the  blacks  make  statues  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  with  black  faces  and  bodies, 
the  little  devils  beneath  their  feet  depicted  with  white  skins 
and  faces;  of  the  custom  amonjgst  the  AraJbs  of  opening  the 
veins  with  a  knife  and  letting  the  blood  trickle  out  in  small 
quantities,  to  guard  against  the  intense  heat  and  ward  off 
the  prevalent  sun  stroke  of  the  desert. 

The  Monsignore,  now  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  is  about  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  once  more,  to  re-visit  France,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Hs  is  taking  with  him  a  collection  of 
songs  which  are  popular  on  this  continent,  to  give  an  idea 
to  his  friends  in  Jerusalem  of  the  sort  of  musi<j  played  and 
sung  on  this  side  of  the  world.  It  is  a  peculiar  collection, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  "The  Holy  City,"  of  which  the 
Monsignore  is  very  fond,  to  "Sweet  Peggy  O'Neil"  and 
"Asthor«,"  with  a  very  special  favorite  in  the  "Thursday" 
song,  an  affair  of  three  verses  commemorating  in  verse  the 
endeavors  of  a  band  of  monks  to  ' '  fish  the  stream ' '  and  obtain 
a  catch  of  fish  for  Friday's  consumption.  Their  amiable 
"benedicite"  on  the  fish  as  they  start  out  on  their  quest, 
equipped  with  hooks  and  rods,  changes  later  to  "maledicite" 
when  their  efforts  prove  fruitless,  and  the  Albbot  declares 
that  "these  rascally  fish  have  all  gone  to  sea."  However, 
"benedicite"  eloses  the  song  with  the  monks  once  more  in  a 
good  humour.  The  Monsignore  sings  this  with  great  vigor 
and  enjoyment,  invariably  finishing  with  the  remark,  aecom- 
panied  by  a  twinkle,  that  "I  will  take  that  song  to  the  monks 
in  Jerusalem." 
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Monsignore  Ferrant  does  not  agree  with  modern  ideas 
in  regard  to  womankind.  In  the  old  days  in  hi«  eountry  the 
girl  did  not  make  herself  ** cheap,"  as  she  does  here,  he  says. 
She  was  considered  the  "jewel  of  the  house"  and  guarded  by 
her  parents,  who  arranged  her  marriage  when  the  proper 
time  came,  and  always  looked  after  her  welfare  in  every  way. 
This,  to  him,  is  the  proper  method,  and  the  "poor  girls"  of 
our  country  are  objects  of  sympathy  to  his  kindly  percep- 
tion. 

By  Frederick  B.  Penton, 

Hope  has  a  home  in  Beauty's  bowers, 
Mid  wandering  rows  of  pines; 
Her  heart  is  with  the  wildling  flowers, 
With  Faith  and  Love  she  shines. 
You  view  her  not  in  trailing  dress 
And  robes  of  regal  worth; 
But  you  may  note  the  loveliness 
•  Of  songs  that  she  pours  forth. 

She  may  be  couched  on  bed  of  pain^ 

Removed  from  pleasant  things; 

The  more  she  knows  of  Sorrow's  strain 

The  lovelier  she  sings. 

Her  spirits  rise  where  the  young  lark  flies 

Away  from  earthly  dross; 

Her  crown  in  Heaven  she  descries 

Because  she  bears  Earfh's  cross. 
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Wordsworth 

Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

ENNYSON  told  one  of  his  friends  that  when  he  wrote 
the  lines  in  which  Lajicelot  says  to  Lavaine, 

.     .     .     .    In.  me  there  dwells 
No  greatness  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  'greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  ^great : 
Ther€  is  the  maa 

pointing  to  Arthur,  he  wa»  thinking  of  his  own  relation  to 
"Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  also  a  man,  and  that 
is  not  always  the  case,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  knew  him  well, 
used  to  think  him  th€  greatest  man  in  Britain,  until  becoming 
a  Catholic  he  came  to  know  Newman,  and  then  he  thought 
Wordsworth  the  second.  He  said  in  1860  that  he  considered 
that  to  have  slept  once  under  Wordsworth's  roof  was 
the  greatest  honour  he  had  ever  received.  At  a  later 
date  he  slept  under  Newman's  roof.  John  Stuart  Mill 
visited  Wordsworth  in  1831,  when  scarcely  any  two  men 
could  have  been  further  apart  in  religion-  and  politics,  and 
found  him  "still  more  admirable  and  delightful  a  person  than 
h«  had  figured  to  himself  from  his  waritings :  "I  was  .particu- 
larly struck  with  the  extensive  range  of  his  thoughts  and  the 
largeness  and  expansiveness  of  his  feelings.  This  does  not 
appear  in  his  writinigs,  especially  in  his  poetry,  where  the 
contemplative  part  alone  of  his  mind  appears,  and  one  would 
be  tempted  to  infer  that  real  life  and  the  active  pursuits  of 
men — except  of  country  people — did  not  interest  him.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  he  talks  on  no  subject  more  instructive- 
ly than  on  states  of  society  and  forms  of  government.  .  .  The 
next  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  philosophic  spirit  and  ex- 
treme comprehensiveness  that  is  in  him.  .  .  He  seems  always 
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to  know  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  question  .  .  .  Then  when 
you  get  him  on  the  theory  of  his  own  art,  you  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  is  probably  the  first  person  who  ever  com- 
bined such  high  powers  of  generalization  with  such  success 
in  the  practice  of  the  art,  .  .  There  is  a  benignity  and  kindliness 
about  his  whole  demeanor  which  confirms  what  his  poetry 
would  lead  one  to  expect,  alon^  with  a  perfect  simplicity  of 
character  which  is  delightful  in  a  person  of  first-rate  intellect. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  universality  of  his  relish  for  all 
good  poetry,  however  dissimilar  to  his  own,  and  with  the  free- 
dom and  simplicity  with  which  every  one  about  him  seemed  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  discussing  and  attacking  any  passage  or  poem 
in  his  works  which  did  not  please  them. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  proper  place  to  see  him  is  in  his 
own  kingdom — I  call  the  whole  of  that  mountain  region  -his 
kingdom,  as  it  will  certainly  be  as  much  thought  of  hereafter 
by  the  people  of  Natchitoches  or  Swan  IRiver,  as  Maenalus 
and  the  Cephisus,  or  Baiae  and  Soracte  are  iby  ourselves,  and 
this  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  born  and  lived  there. ' ' 

This  prophecy  lias  come  true.  In  the  U.iS.,  not  to  speak  of 
Anglo-Americans,  one  df  my  Irish-American  friends  then  poli- 
tically hostile  enough  to  Britain,  used  to  spend  his  summer  vaca- 
tions in  the  Lake  Country  reading  Wordsworth's  poetry. 

There  is  a  description  of  Wordsworth  by  Lingard  which 
I  quote  because  it  is  little  known:  "Figure  to  yourself  a 
tall,  robust  mountaineer  abmit  some  age  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  with  his  waistcoat  buttoned  only  at  the  bottom  and 
his  shirt  umbuttoiied  at  the  fchroat.  .  .  (He  seemed  a  kind-hearted 
man,  yet  reisolute,  I  found  him  bold  and  fearless  (in  some 
business  as  a  witness  in  court).  .  .  He  displayed  no  particular 
traits  of  genius,  and  I  liked  him  the  better,  for  he  did  not  talk 
for  effect." 

Some  people  thought  him  in  external  habit  and  manner 
"too  much  of  a  peasant,"  but  Gladstone,  to  whom  this  was 
mentioned,  said,  "No,  I  always  thought  him  a  polite  and  ami- 
able man."  "There  was  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  his  smile," 
says  Ilazlitt. 
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Hazlitt's  description  of  WordawortJi  as  a  man  with  "a 
high,  narrow  forehead"  is  certainly  incorrect,  for  we  have 
the  evidence  of  portiraits  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  other  ac- 
quaintances to  show  that  his  brow  was  broad.  The  untruth- 
ful Trelawney,  who  saw  him  in  Switzerland  in  1820,  and  says 
that  he  spoke  to  the  poet  about  Shelley's  poetry,  describes  his 
skin  as  white,  whereas  all  other  witnesses  agree  in  siaying 
that  his  com,plexion  was  brown,  well  tanned  by  the  sun  and 
rain.  Though  he  was  a  hardy  man — ''the  crack  skater  on 
Rydal  Lake"  at  sixty,  and  the  equal  of  young  men  in  moun- 
tain clinibin^  yet  he  had  always  suffered  even  in  his  youth 
from  pain  in  the  side  and  some  affection  of  the  muscles  or 
nerves  in  his  arm,  whieh  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  write 
miich  and  obliged,  him  to  diietate,*— a  practice  unfavourable 
to  perfection  of  style. 

When  Wordsworth  praised  "plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing" he  was  preaching  only  what  he  practised.  He  and  his 
sister  lived,  at  one  time,  on  potatoes  and  milk,  the  food  of 
farmi  labourers,  for  they  could  not  afford  to  di^nk  tea ;  at  a 
later  time,  after  his  marriage^  during  the  years  in  which  his 
finest  poems  were  produced,  he  did  without  meat  on  several 
days  in  the  week ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  say  to  visitors : 
"We  can  give  you  tea  and  bread,  but  if  you  want  meat  you 
must  pay  for  your  board. ' '  It  was  said  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  he  had  scarcely  a  shirt.  But  they  always  gave  a  bit  to 
eat  to  poor  children  and  foot-sore  travellei's.  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  who  settled  there  when  he  had  long  held  the  office  of 
Distributor  of  Stamps,  said  to  Emerson  in  1848  that  Words- 
worth had  given  the  people  an  example  of  a  modest  house- 
hold in  which  comfort  and  culture  were  secured  without  any 
display.  Miss  Fenwick  writes  to  Henry  Taylor :  "The  deport- 
ment of  his  servants  (a  man  and  a  cook-imaid)  to  him  is  more 
easy  and  familiar  than  ever  I  saw  in  servants  before"  (though 
she,  too,  belonged  to  Cwmberland)  "and  yet  duly  mingled  with 
a  respectful  kind  of  admiration  which  shows  that  they  know 
him  to  be  a  hero  as  well  as  feel  him  to  be  their  fellow-man. 
They  all  seem  to  derive  some  cultivation  from  him."     The 
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maid  being  requested  by  a  party  to  show  them  the  poet's 
study,  brought  them  to  the  parlour  where  his  books  were 
shelved,  and  said:  "This  is  Master's  library,  but  his  study 
is  in  the  fields." 

His  studies  in  the  fields  and  his  meditations  there  were 
often  so  deep  in  dream  and  reverie  tliat,  as  he  told  a  friend, 
"I  often,  to  assure  myself  of  the  reality  of  the  world  and  of 
niy  body,  had  to  grasp  some  object  like  this  gate  and  shake 
it."       Tennyson  also  spoke  of  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  this. 

Wordsworth,  like  many  other  great  men  and  many  other 
igi'eat  poets,  was  not  reanarkable  for  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
But  he  was  not  so  destitute  of  humour  as  is  usually  asserted, 
and  there  is  more  of  it  in  hi®  writings  than  the  critics  always 
notice.  Sometimes  it  is  the  critics  that  are  lacking  in  this 
sense. 

Rogers  said  of  him; — as  Burke  said  of  Johnson — that  he  was 
greater  in  conversation  than  in  his  writings.  And  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  impression  produced  upon  Carlyle  who,  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  him,  was  struck  with  "his  easy 
brevity  and  force"  and  "the  sagacity,  distinctness,  and  cre- 
dibility of  his  little  biographic  portraits"  of  noted  men  whom 
he  had  seen  in  his  youth.  "You  perceived  it  was  faithful  and 
altogether  life-like.  Never,  or  never  but  once,*  had  I  seen  a 
stronger  intellect,  a  more  luminous  and  veracious  power  of 
insight  directed  upon  such  a  survey  of  fellow-men." 

Hazlitt  mentions  "a  convulsive  inclination  to  laughter  about 
the  mouth,  a  good  deal  at  variance  with  the  solemn  expres- 
sion of  the  rest  of  the  face." 

Wordsworth's  Vocation. 

In  the  Evening  Walk,  perhaps  the  earliest  of  his  works,  there 
is  a  couplet : 

And  fronting  t;he  bright  West,  the  oak  entwines 
Its  darkening  boughs  and  leaves  in  stronger  lines, 

in  a  note  on  which  he  says  that  this  is  feebly  expressed,  but  that 
♦Carlyle  is  here  maiking  am  exceptioti  in  favour  of  his  own  father. 
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on  the  very  spot  where  this  feature  in  the  tree  had  struck 
him,  he  became  conscious  that  there  was  an  imflnense  variety 
of  appearaniees  in  nature  undescribed  by  lany  of  the  poets  he 
had  ever  heard,  and  he  resolved  to  take  such  things  for  his 
own  wor'k.  "He  seems  always,"  Tennyson  said,  "to  have  been 
before  one  in  the  observation  of  Nature."  He  told  De  Vere 
thait,  in  his  youth  it  was  long  before  he  verituired  to  hope 
hiimself  a  poiet.  In  this  respect  Coleridge's  early  admiration 
and  confidence  must  have  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
Wordsworth.  He  also  said  thait  he  had  felt  his  vocation  to  be 
the  expoundiing  of  the  symbolic  Bible  of  Nature). 

"What  I  should  myself  miost  value  in  my  attempts',"  he 
wrote  to  an  American  friend,  "is  the  spirituality  with  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  invest  the  material  universe,  and  the 
moral  relations  under  which  I  have  wished  to  exhibit  its  most 
ordinary  appearances."  This  indeed  is  the  mark  of  the  true 
poe't.  Ordinary  m.inds  can  compare  human  life  and  human 
states  to  material  things,  but  the  gifted  mind  sees  in  Nature 
an  analogy  to  the  nature  and  life  of  man  or  even  to  higher 
things.    Thus  a  poet  says  of  the  night : 

And  in  the  sweeiping  of  the  wind  your  ear 
The  passage  of  the  angels'  wings  will  hear, 
And   on   the   lichen-crusted   leads   above 
The  rusitle  of  the  eternal  rain  of  love. 

But  this  gift  was  developed  in  Wordsworth,  as  he  has 
told  us,  and  we  must  not  ignore,  by  grief — (grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  brother  by  shipwreck  in  1805.  "A  deep  distress  hath 
humanized  my  soul,"  he  says  in  the  stanzas  suggested  by  Sir 
G.  Beaumont's  pdeture  of  Peel  Castle  in  a  Storm — a  ,poem 
W'hidi  I  am  inclinled  to  think  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  writings;  but  if  you  don't  aigree  with  me,  I  sliall  be  very 
glad  if  you  will  show  me  another  one  to  be  equally  beautiful, 
or  still  miope  beautiful:  ' 

Oh,   'tis  a  passdonatie  work,  yet  wise!    And  well 
Well  ehos>en  ds  the  spirit  that  is  here — 
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That  hulk  which  labours  in  the  deadly  swell, 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear. 

Farewell,  farewell  the  'heart  that  lives  alone, 
Housed  in  a  dream  at  distance  from,  thie  Kind. 
Such  happiness,  wherefver  it  is  known, 
Is  to  be  pitied ;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,   and  patieant  cheer, 
And  frequlent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne — 
Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here. 
Not  without  ho,pe  we  suffer  and  we  mourn. 

The  same  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  great  ode  on  the 
recollections  of  Ohildhood  and  the  intimations  of  immortal- 
ity, part  of  whioh  was  written  before  his  brother's  death  and 
part  some  years  after  it : 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  .glory  in  the  flower. 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 


'In  the  soothing  tJioujgOits  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering. 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 

In  yiears  that  brin<g  the  philosophic  mind. 

And,  0  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves, 

Thinik  not  of  any  severing  of  our  loves. 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts^  I  feel  your  might; 

I  only  have  relinquished t   one  delight, 

To  live  benfeath  your  more  habitual  sway. 


tThe  word  "relinquiished"  is  no\t  the  appiropriate  word  h^re;  it  I3 
used  for  "lost,"  in  order  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  verse;  for  what 
he  means  is  not  .that  he  had  voluntarily  put  away  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, but  that  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  it  by  the  inevitable  effect 
of  growing  old'er. 
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The  clouds  that  gather  round  ithe  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality. 
Another  race  hatli  been,  and  other  palm:s  are  won. 
Than!ks  to  thie  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  it®  joys  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  grows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Though  Wordswonth  grieved  so  deteply,  yet  he  was  not 
•verwhelmed ;  h-e  befeiattne  a  happy  man.  In  1812  he  said  to 
Orabb  Robinson'  that  Coleridge  was  not  happy  enough  to  enter 
into  his  f eelimgis' ;  sO'  le ven  Coleridge  did  n)ot  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate his  best  poems:  "I  am  myself  one  of  the  happiest  of 
men;  and  no  one  who  does  noit  share  in  such  happiness,  no 
one  who  lives  a  life  of  constaM  bustlie,  or  whose  felicity  de- 
pends on  the  opinions  of  olthers,  can  possibly  compreheoid 
the  best  of  my  poems, ' ' 

When  De  Vere  in  1853  visited  the  Cistereian  Abbey  in 
Charnwood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  the  Abbot  told  him  that 
his  first  inclination  to  the  monastic  life  had  come  from  reading 
these  lines  in  The  Excunsion : 

The  life  where  hotpe  and  memory  are  one. 
Earth  quiet  and  unchanged;  the  huiman  soul 
Consiistent  in  self-rule ;  and  heaven  rfevealed 
To  meditation  in  that  qutietness. 

The  poet  iDad  visited  this  monastery,  founded  by  Ambrose 
Phillips  De  Lisle,  and  there  was  a  portrait  of  him  hanging  on 
the  wall. 

A  poem  of  his  later  life,  little  known,,  called  The  Primrose 
of  the  rock,  "strikes  me,"  says'  De  Vere,  "  as  invaluable  as  the 
connecting  link  between  his  reliigious  eonvictions  at  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  of  his  life. ' '  It  isi  a  commonplace  now  that 
he  was  one  of  the  harbingers  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  His 
sonnet  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  shows  that  his  heart  was  in  the 
right  place. 
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The  harmony  between'  Wordsworth's  mind  and  Nature 
pervaded  etven  his  conversation.  De  Vere,  who  became  ae- 
quainfced  with  hiim  in  London  in  1841  when  Wordsworth  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  writes  thus  to  his  own  sister :  "In  his 
conversation  I  was  iSirst  struck  principally  by  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  his  sentenceis  and  the;  extraordinary  purity  of  the 
language.  But  by  degrees  I  came  tO'  find  a  great  charm  in 
observing  the  exquisite  balance  of  his  mind  and  the  train  of 
associations  in  which  his  thoughts  followed  each  other.  You 
gradually  discover  that  there  is  a  sort  of  inspiration  in  the 
mode  in  which  his  thougihts  flow  out  of  each  other  and  connect 
themselves  with  outward  things.  He  is  the  voice,  and  Nature 
the  instrument,  and  they  always  keep  in  perfect  tune." 

"Whatever  he  may  have  appeared  to  unfriendly  critics," 
De  Vere  declared  after  ten  years'  intimate  acquaintance, 
"Wordsworth  was  full  of  deep  humility  .  .  .  His  entire  simpli- 
city made  him  say  those  thinigs  which  are  in  truth  as  far  re- 
moved from  vanity  as  i>o>ssible." 

In  politics,  in  hds  old  age,  he  described  himself  to  De  Vere 
as  neither  ^a  Conservative  nor  a  Reformer,  but  an  Improver, 
*  *  I  have  no  respect  at  all  for  the  Whigs, ' '  he  said  to  Robinson, 
"but  I  have  a  great  deal  of  the  Chartist  in  me,"  meaning  bhat 
he  cared  a  great  deal  about  the  condition  of  the  poor,  who 
are  the  multitude,  and  regarded  the  Whigs  as  a  capitalist  party 
with  less  sympathy  than  the  nobility  for  the  multitude.  The 
violent  republican  sympathies  of  his  youth,  it  is  now  known, 
were  chiefly  due  not  to  poUitical  reasons,  but  to  an  event  in 
his  private  life  in  France. 

But  his  sympathy  for  man  as  man  did  not  depend  upon 
his  opinion  or  passion  about  forms  of  government.  His  poetry 
wais  as  ready  to  glorify  a  Highland  Hut  in  1832  when  he  was 
opposing  any  change  in  the  Constitution  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  he  wrote  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  His  esteem  for  worth 
among  the  lowly  classes  was  not  the  contrariness  or  eant  of  a 
deigenerate  aristocrat  like  Byron  or  Shelley,  but  a  genuine  love 
like  Scott 's,  and  he  goes  deeper  below  the  surface  of  the  heart 
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than  Scott,  whose  poetry  is  that  of  actian  rather  than  senti 
ment  or  refleetio'n. 

His  Style. 

Coleridige  spoke  of  "the  perfect  appropriateness  of  the 
words  to  the  meaning,"  in  Wordsworth,  and  the  ''sinewy 
strength  and  originialHty  of  sin(gle  lines  and  paragraphs — the 
frequent  <;uriosa  felicitas  of  his  diction."  In  books  of  quota- 
tions he  j&lls  a  larger  space  than  any  O'f  our  poe^s  but  Shake- 
speare amd  Pope.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  way  that  he  most 
affects  the  general  mind.  His  f-elieity  of  expression  is  the 
result  of  care;  he  thought  hh  own  art  worthy  of  devotion 
and  labour.  ' 

His  style  chaai/ged  very  greatly  in  the  course  of  hi®  life, 
as  he  himself  mentioned.  He  told  the  world  that  Burns  showed 
him  in  his  youth  'Miow  verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 
on  humble  truth,"  and  he  always  praised  Bums  enthusiastic- 
ally, adding,  however:  "Of  course  I  refer  to  his  serious  ef- 
forts, such  as  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night;  those  foolish  little 
amatory  songs  one  has  to  forget."  He  silso'  acknowledged 
his  obligations  'to  Percy 's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englisih  Poetry ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  in  Germany  that  he  discovered 
the  real  merit  of  these  when  he  leamied  from  Klopstook  that 
Burger  had  translated  some  and  imitated  them.  His  early 
theory  that  there  m  no  essential  difference  between  the  styles 
of  poetry  and  hisitory,  between  that  of  verse  and  prose,  or 
even  between  literature  and  conversation,  was  an  exaggeration 
produced  by  a  recoil  from  the  extreme  artificiality  of  such  so- 
called  poets  as  Erasmus  Darwin  then  much  admired ;  perhaps 
also  it  may  be  partly  explained  by  his  having  a  wrong  idea  of 
prose.  His  early  prose  is  altogether  too  Miitonic.  It  may  be 
said  that  his  prosie  was  often  too  poetic,  and  his  verse  often  too 
prosaic. 

The  great  change  in  his  style  was  made  in  The  Leech- 
Gatherer  or  Resolution  and  Independence,  begun  in  May,  1802, 
in  which  he  made  an  approach  to  Spens.eT's  style.  The  old 
Leech-gatherer  himself  is  described  as  one  whose  words  "each 
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in  solemn  order  followed  each,  With  something  of  a  lofty  ut- 
terance drest — Choice  word  and  measured  phrase  above  the 
reach  Of  ordinary  men — ^a  stately  speech."  The  poem  is  riehly 
decorated  with  eipithets  and  isimlles.  It  was  an  unhappy  slip 
of  th*  pen  by  which  Arnold  mentioned  this  Spenserian  com- 
position, as  an  example  of  the  bald  style,  and  it  is  strange 
that  all  the  critics  should  have  allowed  the  mistake  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Another  great  change  was  seen  in  his  Laodamia,  written 
in  1812  or  13,  when  he  was  reading  the  Latin  classics  and  teach- 
ing his  son,  "  It  is  a  very  original  poem, ' '  wrote  Lamb  to  him, 
'*I  mean  original  with  reference  to  your  manner.  I  should 
have  seen  it  in  a  strange  place  and  greatly  admired  it,  but 
not  suspected  its  derivation."  He  said  in  1845  to  De  Vere, 
that  it  is  not  new  thoughts,  however  deep,  that  are  the  staple 
of  ipoetry,  but  old  thoughts  presented  with  immortal  freshness 
and  with  a  kind  of  inspired  felicity  of  diction.  "Words  in 
poetry,"  he  said,  "are  more  than  mere  garments  of  thought." 
He  advised  a  young  writer  to  ba'bituate  herself  to  look  at 
things  through  the  steady  light  of  words.  "Word«,"  he  told 
her,  "are  not  a  mere  vehicle,  but  they  are  powers  to  kill  or  to 
animate. ' '  The  reason  of  that  is,  of  course,  because  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  includes  not  only  its  corresponding  object — or 
the  definition  given  in  a  dictionary — but  its  associations.  It  is 
by  their  assoiciations  that  synonymous  terms  differ,  and  that 
one  of  them  is  m'ore  suitable  for  poetry  and  another  for  prose. 
Wordsworth  did  not  always  succeed  in  .practising  the  Greek 
maxim  that  the  half  m  more  than  the  whole.  His  diffuseness 
and  prolixity  were  acknowledged  by  himself,  and  we  must 
not  forget  in  how  many  poems  he  attained  a  terseness  and  sim- 
ple, chaste  beauty  which  satisfied  the  Attic  taste  of  Arnold. 
Tennyson  observed,  as  an  example  of  Wordsworth 's  fault,  that 
the  lines  on  The  Banks  of  the  Wye — "Cliffs  That  on  a  wild, 
secluded  scene  impress  Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion" — 
should  be  something  like  this — "That  make  a  lone  place  lone- 
lier. ' '  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Wordsworth  in  the  Pre- 
lude (I.,  418)  effected  such  a  condensation  of  the  phrase,  saying : 
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"Made  a  lonely  se-ene  more-  lonesome,"  which  was  perhaps  run- 
ning unconsciously  in  Tennyson 's  mind. 

His  Poetic  Qualities. 

Poet  differs  from  'poet  in  genius,  and  it  is  natural  to  ask 
what  particular  qualities  do  we  find  in  Wordsworth.  He  does 
not  set  fire  to  our  blood,  nor  shake  our  side's  with  laughter, 
nor  bring  tears  to  our  eyeis,  nor  ke«p  our  curiosity  on  the 
rack.  He  has  not  the  dramatic  talent,  nor  the  art  of  the 
story-teller.  As  he  says  of  Spenser,  he  moves  along  with  the 
moon's  soft  pace  as  well  as  with  the  moon's  beauty.  Nor  has 
he  a  fertile  and  copious  invention,  nor  great  flight  of  imagina- 
tion. It  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  can  be  a  popular  poet ;  for 
popularity  there  is  needed  stronger  passion  and  less  delicacy 
of  sentiment.  But  he  is  a  poet's  poet;  though  one  who  was 
deeply  influenced  by  him — and  that  is  Byron — was  not  ashamed 
to  mock  at  him.  "Byron's  merits,"  said  Tennyson,  "are  on 
the  surface ;  this  is  not  so  with  Wordsworth ;  you  must  love 
Wordsworth  ere  he  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love."  Words- 
worth is  as  little  rhetorical  as  Byron  is  much  so.  He  does 
not  try  to  put  his  best  foot  foremost.  He  is  not  artful  in  fram- 
ing a  title,  which  is  an  advertisement  for  a  poem. 

Word»worth  also  took  pride  in  wasting  his  power  on  ob- 
jects not  poetical,  such  as  The  Spade  with  which  Wilkinson 
tilled  his  land,  and  the  hawker  of  earthen-ware,  Peter  Bell. 
But  when  these  extravagances  are  noticed,  we  cannot  forget 
how  much  the  world  owes  to  him.  for  treating  poetically  the 
human  nature  commonj  to  poor  and'  rich,  and  for  showing  his 
own  class  the  beauty  of  the  simple  affections  and  duties. 

We  are  now  so  habituated  to  rhyme  that  a  long  poem  in 
blank  verse  must  seem  tedious.  Coleridge  used  to  say  that  if 
the  first  two  books  of  the  Excursion  had  been  published  separ- 
ately under  the  title  of  The  Deserted  Cottaget,  they  would  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  x>oems  in  the  language. 

1 1  think  Coleridge,  or  the  rei>orter  of  Ms  Table  Talk,  made  a  slip 
of  the  memory  here.  The  story  of  the  Cottage  is  the  first  book.  But 
the  Eeconid  1.s  beautiful,  too. 
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Poets  may  be  c-lassified  as  poets  of  man  and  society,  like 
Homer  and  Stcott,  or  ipoets  of  Nature,  such  as  Virgil  and 
Word&wt)rth.  Wordsworth  is  a  reflective  and  philosophical 
poet  himself,  but  he  recognized  that  there  is  more  of  poetry 
in  Scott's  prose  romances  than  in  his  metrical  ones. 

There  is  always  felt  in  Wordsworth  the  power  of  a  con- 
sistent view  of  the  whole  of  things ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
work  has  poetic  beauty  as  well  as  goodness  and  truth.  His 
philosophy,  which  was  chiefly  derived  from  Coleridge,  may  be 
described  as  Platonic  or  rather  Neoplatonic. 

A  Teacher. 

Wordsworth  said:  "I  wish  either  to  be  considered  as  a 
teacher  or  as  nothing";  undoubtedly  he'  belongs  to  the  kind 
of  poets  who  are  not  poets  pure  and  simple,  but,  as  it  were,  pro- 
phets— 

Quique  pii  vates  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti — 

the  class  of  whom  Dante  is  the  highest  example.  Hence, 
Wordsworth  never  should  be  compared  with  such  poets  as 
Keats  and  Colerid'ge  and  Burns,  whose  purpose  was  to  give 
pleasure.  The  immediate  end  of  poetry  is  the  pleasure  produc- 
ed by  beauty,  and  if  it  be  innocent  pleasure  that  is  all  that 
we  have  any  right  to  exact  from  the  poet.  But  we  may  ad 
mire  the  man  who  gives  us  something  higher  than  poetic 
beauty,  and  uses  his  poetry  as  a  means  to  impart  wisdom  and 
virtue.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  often  in  Wordsworth,  as 
sometimes  in  Dante,  the  didactic  purpose  is  too  deliberate  and 
impressive.  Lamb's  friendly  advice  about  "The  Cumberland 
Beggar"  (in  the  Lyrical  Ballads)  could  be  applied  to  more  of 
the  poems — "The  instructions  conveyed  in  it  are  too  direct 
and  like  a  lecture;  they  don't  slide  into  the  mind  of  the  reader 
while  he  is  imagining  no  such  thing."  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that,  as  Keats  says,  "We  hate  poetry  that  has  a  pal- 
pa'ble  design  on  us ;  poetry  should  be  unobtrusive,  a  thinjg  that 
enters  into  one's  soul."  Yet  Keats  acknowledged  that  Words- 
worth ' '  thinks  deeper  into  the  human  heart  than  Milton. ' ' 
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Wordsworth  for  a  moral  purpose  deliberately  limited  the 
range  of  his  poetry  and  the  exercise  of  his  power.  The  beau- 
tiful sonnet,  "Why  are  thou  silent,"  so  full  of  hurt  affection 
and  anxiety,  was  suggested  by  a  bird's  nest  half-filled  with 
snow,  in  a  hedge,  which  his  daughter  noticed,  one  January  day ; 
and  he  composed  the  poem  just  to  show  himself  that  he  could 
write,  if  he  had  wished,  in  the  strain  of  tragic  amotion  like 
other  poets.  iHis  poetry,  unlike  Byron's,  has  the  merit  of 
being  always  sincere.  "Every  day  that  I  am  with  him," 
wrote  Miss  Fenwi'ck  to  Henry  Taylor,  "I  am  more  struck 
with  the  truth  of  his  writings;  they  are  from  the  abundance 
of  the  heart." 

The  (great  characteristie  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  that 
it  breathes  peace,  calm,  and  joy.  His  spirit  is  the  direct  oppos- 
ite of  Byron's  fitful  fever.  His  purpose,  as  he  describes  it, 
was  "to  console  the  afflicted,  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight  by 
making  the  happy  bappier,  to  teach  the  young  and  the  gra- 
cious of  every  age  to  see,  to  think,  and  to  feel,  and  therefore 
to  become  more  actively  and  sincerely  virtuous";  and  this,  too, 
is  its  effect.    As  William  Watson  says: 

Rest !  'twas  the  gift  he  gave,  and  P-eace,  the  shade 

He  spread,  for  spirits  fevered  by  the  sun. 

We  think  of  Virgil 's  ideal,  Which  he,  too,  realized — 
Tale  tuum  carmen/  nobis,  divine  poeta. 
Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  quale  per  aestum 
Dulcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restinguere  rivo. 

Wordsworth  spoke  (in  the  lines  to  Lady  Fleming  on  the 
foundation  of  Rydal  Chapel)  of  the  "healing  power"  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  and  Arnold  has  taken  this  happy  term 
to  define  Wordsworth's  own  power.  The  Christian  virtues 
of  contentment,  modesty,  gentleness,  compassion,  are  especially 
poetical,  whereas  the  ruder  and  more  violent  feelings — ^anger, 
indignation,  martial  spirit,  and  independence — are  more  pro- 
perly the  materials  of  oratory  than  of  jwetry.  Wordsworth 
had  some  talent  for  satire,  as  you  may  see  in  one  half  of  the 
"Poet's  Epitaph,"  and  in  his  discontented  youth  joined  with 
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a  frknd  in  writing  satires,  but  never  would  publish  them ;  he 
truly  said  that  he  never  had  attacked  any  individual  but  Na- 
pokon. 

Wordsworth  preferred  the  love-song  of  the  stock-dove  to 
that  of  the  nightingale ;  and  the  pathos  in  his  poems,  though 
h«  was  a  man  of  strong  affections  and  keen  feelings,  is  always, 
as  Coleridge  observes,  a  meditative  pathos.  He  never  gives 
a  loose  to  sadness  or  any  other  passion.  We  never  hear  in 
his  elegies  or  lyrics  th€  impassioned,  plangorous  lamentation 
w^hich  sounds  from  men  his  inferiors  in  soul  by  far,  like  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Coleridge.    His  pathos  is 

.  .  .  Grief  whose  aery  motion  comes  not  near 
The  pangs  that  tempt  the  spirit  to  rebel. 

It  springs  (to  employ  his  own  phrases)  from  the  depth  and 
not  the  tumult  of  the  soul— it  is  brought  from  a  pensive  but  a 
happy  place. 

Lamb  noticed  the  ''playful  thoughtfulness,  the  finer  species 
of  humour,"  akin  to  Cowper's,  as  in  tlie  story  of  the  Jacobite 
and  the  Hanoverian  in  the  Excursion  (Bk.  VI.).  If  all  his 
playful  poetry  were  collected  together  it  would  amount  to 
more  than-  usually  is  assumed.  A  great  deal  of  Peter  Bell  is 
humorous.  Though  it  was  begun  in  a  serious  spirit,  yet  as  the 
composition  extended  over  many  years,  and  was  retouched 
over  and  over,  the  writer's  mood  changed,  and  the  humour 
occasioned  by  the  circumstances  broke  out.  Some  of  his 
poems  are  misunderstood  because  readers  approach  them  with 
a  prepossession  that  he  is  always  serious.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Fancy  and  Imagination,  about  which  he  and  Coleridge 
wrote  so  much,  amounts  in  the  main  to  this,  that  the  faculty 
is  called  by  them  Fancy,  when  it  is  exercised  playfully  and  when 
its  comparisons  and  smiles  and  metaphors  do  not  profess  to  be 
founded  in  truth;  while  the  serious  exercise  of  it  with  the 
guidance  of  reason,  is  called  Imagination — a  longer  and  weigh- 
tier word,  and  therefore  chosen  for  the  higher  faculty.  Fancy 
approaches  towards  Wit,  but  still  differs  because  Wit's  purpose 
is  to  surprise  and  amuse  and  excite  admiration  for  the  clever- 
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ne&s  of  the  author,  not  to  create  the  pleasure  of  the  beautiful. 
Wordsworth's  Poems  of  the  Fancy  are  fanciful,  but  also  as  a 
rule  contain  much  that  is  more  than*  the  fanciful.  There  is  an 
Ode  to  the  Skylark  among  the  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  and 
another  one  to  the  Skylark  among  the  Poems  of  the  Fancy, 
and  a  third  one,  beautiful  too,  entitled  A  Morning  Exercise; 
and  when  you  have  become  familiar  with  these  three  poems, 
you  will  begin  to  see  your  way  into  the  poet's  distinction. 

His  Rank  Among  the  Poets. 

Not  with  Homer,  and  Aeschylus,  and  Shakespeare,  nor  with 
Dante  and  Milton,  but  somewhere  high  in  the  second  class, 
Wordsworth  probably  will  be  plajced.  Tennyson  and  Arnold 
independently  held  him  to  be  the  igreates.t  of  our  poets  since 
Milton.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  term 
greatest  or  greater  poet.  It  may  be  a  po€t  who  is  a  greater 
force  in  literature,  or  it  may  mean  a  writer  who  is  more  poetic 
in  quality, — as  in  Wordsworth's  own  judgment  Pope  had  a 
more  poetic  genius  than  Dryden,  though  the  latter  had  more 
talent  and  thel  stronger  understanding.  I  certainly  think 
Wordsworth  a  more  poetic  mind  and  more  original  than  either 
Scott  or  Byron,  who  are  stronger  forces  in  literature.  As  for 
Shelley,  there  are  fashions  in  poetic  taste,  but  the  fashionable 
idolatry  of  Shelley  assuredly  is  not  due  to  poetic  taste  alone, 
but  in  part  to  politieal  and  socialistic  and  to  pantheistic  or 
atheistic  sympathies,  and  this  fashion  will  pass. 

We  must  distinguish  also  between  the  poet's  genius  and 
his  work,  as  we  have  to  do  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  young, 
like  Keats.  I  certainly  think,  myself,  that  Tennyson's  work 
is  poetically  (not  otherwise)  greater  than  Wordsworth's,  but 
I  do  not  therefore  think  Tennyson  a  greater  poet  than  Words- 
worth, for  I  think  that  without  Wordsworth  we  should  not 
have  had  Tennyson's  work. 
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Reverend  Father  E.  J.  Murray,  C.S.B. 

Pupils  of  St.  Joseph 's  Commuiiity  in  Toronto  and  wherever 
fouiwi  throughout  the  Dominion,  were  among  those  who  re- 
joiced with  Reverend  Father  Murray,  C.S.B.,  on  the  day  of 
his  Golden  Jubilee.  More  than  on-e  generation  remembered  the 
kindly  priest  whose  boyish  smile  and  lithe  figure  refused  to 
grow  old  even  though  the  years  gathered  about  him  until  they 
filled  the  golden  horn  of  their  reckoning  with  a  full  and  plente- 
ous ripening. 

Jubilee  'honours  were  done  the  devoted  priest,  when  hi-* 
confreres  and  the  congregation  that  had  always  known  him, 
gathered  in  thanksgiving  for  the  favour  of  fifty  years  of  his 
acquaintance  and  service.  Remembrances  came  to  him  from 
far  and  near  and  it  was  with  one  accord  that  "the  white  rose 
of  a  blamedess  life"  was  declared  to  be  his  due.  There  is  little 
left  for  ''iSt.  Joseph's  Lilies"  exeept  to-add  its  glad  note  to  the 
chorus  of  congratulation  on  the  attainment  of  half  a  century 
of  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  grandest  array  on  earth —  the 
army  of  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

St.  Joseph's  has  a  special  claim  on  Father  Murray.  Some 
years  ago  as  Chaplain  of  the  Academy  school,  he  was  an  ever 
welcome  visitor  to  class-rooms  oo*  chapel.  For  some  seasons 
past  the  services  of  Father  Murray  in  this  office  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  College  at  whose 
gatherings  his  presence  is  a  pleasant  feature  of  any  occasion. 
Among  the  children  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Orphanage  where 
he  now  officiates'  Father  Murray  is  king  of  every  happening 
and  whether  ministering  to  the  little  ones  as  their  shepherd  or 
listening  with  pleasure  while  they  entertain  him  with  play  or 
song,  he  is  always  their  own  beloved  and  all  understanding 
friend,  their  own  dear  Father  Murray. 

It  may  be  that  Father  Murray's  special  gifts  as  a  musician 
are  the  outstanding  element  in  his  make-up  thait  keep  him  ever 
young.     When  the  voice  sings  the  heart  lilts  to   its  tuning. 
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Music,  greatest  of  arts,  has  occupied  many  hours  of  his  priest- 
ly life.  As  organist  in  St.  Basil's  church,  he  took  the  singers 
through  the  period  in  which  perhaps  they  had  their  greatest 
achievement  and  as  instructor  of  his  much  loved  art  he  en- 
riched the  teaching  staff  of  St.  Michael's  College  although  he 
has  not  devoted  much  time  recently  in  imparting  his  know- 
ledge to  others,  his  repertoire  remains  with  the  gleanings  of 
past  years.  Many  a  High  Mass  has  been  added  to  in  impres- 
siveness  when  the  true  tenor  of  Father  Murray  was  heard  in 
Preface  or  Gloria.  On  rare  occasions,  too,  privileged  groups 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  music  of  Mozart,  or  Gounod 
produced  by  the  well-versed  fingers,  or  the  ballad's  of  Moore 
or  other  favorite  from  the  still  clear  voice  of  the  priest  musi- 
cian. 

That  many  years  may  be  given  Father  Murray  to  continue 
his  mission  of  gentle  courtesy  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
his  priestly  office  in  the  city  and  with  the  people  who  have 
known  him  from  childhood,  is  the  wish  of  legions  of  friends. 
This  message  joins  those  offered  Father  Murray  when  he  stood 
before  the  altar  he  had  served  so  long  and  faithfully,  the  im- 
primatur of  "exceptional  service"  placing  its  seal  upon  him 
on  this  great  day  of  a  life — the  Day  of  Gulden  Jubilee. 

)  M.L.H. 

— '^m — 

To-day  with  joy  thy  i)eople 

The  golden  eha,plet  see, 
That  crowns  an  epoch  rounded 

Of  fruitful  ministry: 
0  may  the  praise  they  utter 

A  mystic  presage  be 
Of  the  unending  triumph 

In  Heaven's  Jubilee. 
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H  u  r  o  n  i  a 

Ad  Majoram  gloriam  Dei :  For  the  Glory  of  God 
Colonel  Alexandeb  Fbasb»,  LtL.D.,  Toronto. 

PART  I. 

HISTORY,  whether  s^acred  or  secular,  has  her  consecrated 
shrines, — mayhap,  her  hallowed  hiding-places  to  which 
are  dedicated  vital  and  immortal  (pages.  They  may  not 
lie  on  the  toroad  pathway  of  affairs,  or  command  tlie  attention 
of  him  who  runs.  Rather  are  they  sought  .and  found  in  the 
solitary  place,  in  the  peaceful  resort  of  reflection  where,  to  the 
discerning  mind  of  the  scholar  or  the  poet,  the  deep  a«  well  as 
the  fine  things  of  life  are  sometianes  revealed.  On  one  of  those 
spots  we  have  alighted.  From  its  hidden  well-springs  we  have 
been  refresfhed  and  inspired  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  an  imperishable  saga,  bequeathed  to  us  and  to  future 
ages. 

The  scene  of  our  story  is  still  all  but  unknoAvn  to  the 
world,  nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  events  themselves  widely- 
diffused.  Yet  in  this  place,  in  the  Huronia  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  to  be  found  daring  adventure  and  heroic  achieve- 
ment, rare  in  the  wide  world,  the  glory  of  which  will  never 
fade;  and  to-day  we  are  privileged,  as  well  as  justified,  in  re- 
ca-lling  that  past,  in  drawinig  attention  anew  to  its  wonderful 
story  and  in  suggesting  some  lessons  from  it,  applicable  to  our 
own  time  and  people. 

Huronia,  strictly  speaking,  was  a  comparatively  small 
district,  comjprisinig  the  five  townships  of  Tiny,  Tay,  Flos,  Me- 
donte  and  Orillia,  in  the  County  of  Simcoe,  but  the  operations 
of  the  mission  extended  beyond  this  restricted  area  to  the 
Petuns  of  the  west,  the  Neutrals  of  tbe  south,  to  some  of  the 
friendly  Aligonquins  and  to  Indian  tribes  occupying  the  penin- 
sula beyond  the  Grand  River.     The  influence  of  the  mission 
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reached,  also,  the  Nipissiiigs,  the  Mississaugas,  the  Beavers 
(Ajnikwas)  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Hiironia.  This  larger 
field  was  an  important  territory  lying  near  the  heart  of  a 
vast,  new  country,  aoce«sible  from  the  sea>board  by  a  ehodce 
of  water  roaites  and  occupied  by  an  organized  and  powerful 
people*, 

The  inter-relationship  of  those  trilbes  is  an  interesting  eth- 
nological study  which  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
but  one  opinion  may  be  referred  to.  Because  of  the  simdlarity 
of  their  laniguaiges — divided  mainly  by  dialectic  differences — 
the  Hurons  'being  the  parent  stock, — "from  which  sprang 
all  the  branches  of  the  great  Iroquoian  family  whether  in- 
cluded in  the  iprimative  confederation  of  the  Five  Nations 
or  standing  apart  territorially,  within  historic  times,  as  did  the 
Tuskaroras,  the  Oherokees  and  the  Andastes."  Whether  or 
not  this  view  may  be  safely  accepted) — language  alone  often 
being  a  donfbtful  guide — there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Huron-Iroquois  Indians  ranked  as  one  of  the  three  great,  de- 
termining, aboriginal  families,  each  having  a  generic  lan- 
guage, w*ho  claimed  inherent  racial  rights  of  superiority  in 
the  soil  now  known  as  the  eastern  half  of  Canada.  Of  the 
habit  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  the  causes  of  their  political  separ- 
ation and  subsequent  implacj^ble  hostility,  much  speculation 
but  little  or  no  certain  knowledge  exists. 

The  OBCurons  entertained  definite  ideas  of  government,  of  a 
character  which  <might  be  termed  republican  in  form  but  ex- 
cessively and  impract»icably  democratic.  They  usually  lived 
in  substantially  built  houses,  grouped  together  in  villages, 
twenty  of  which,  according  to  Brebeuf  (1636),  contained 
about  thirty  thousand  souls,  or  an  average  of  fifteen  hundred 
each.  Each  village  ihad  its  council  of  elders  who  met  almost 
daily  and  decided  village  business.  The  meetings  were  open 
to  the  villagers,  who  had  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  debates, 
but  the  decision  lay  with  the  elders.  Aibove  the  villa,ge  or 
town-meeting  there  was  a  general  as-sembly  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  tribe  or  nation,  and  beyond  that  an  Assem- 
bly or  Council  for  the  confederacy  of  allied  nations.     Their 
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adiministration  was  two- fold.  One  branch  dealt  with  all  mat- 
ters of  what  we  would  call  civil  government;  the  othter  ex- 
clusiively  with  war.  Peace-timte  affairs  were  conducted  by 
chiefs  who  did  not  lead  in  war,  and  war  was  conducted  by 
chiefs  selected  for  that  purpose  alone.  Bressani  (1653)  has 
this  interestinig  statement :  ' '  The  Hurons  have  neitWer  king 
nor  absolute  prince,  but  certain  chiefs,  like  the  heads  of  a 
republic,  whom  we  call  captains,  different,  however,  from 
those  in  war.  They  hold  office  commonly  by  suecession  on 
the  side  of  the  women,  but  someti'mes  by  election.  They  as- 
sume officie  at  the  death  of  a  predecessor,  who,  they  say,  are 
resuscitated  in  them. . . ,  These  captains  have  no  eoercitive  pow- 
er ...  .  and  obtain  obiedience  by  itheir  eloquenoe,  exhortation 
and  entr»eaties. " 

The  weak  point  was  the  absence  of  ''coercitive  power" — 
the  pow«r  to  enforce  the  enactments  of  the  assembly  or  coun- 
cil. This  condition  arose  from  the  reluotanee  of  the  Huron 
to  surrender  the  personal  freedoan  under  which  he  claimed 
to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased. 

Lakmant  says:  "I  do  not  believe  thtere  is  any  people  on 
earth  freer  than  they,  and  less  able  to  allow  the  subjection  of 
their  wills  to  any  tpower  whatever,  so  much  so  that  fathers 
have  no  control  over  their  children,  or  captains  over  their 
subjeetts,  or  the  laws  of  the  country  over  any  of  them,  except 
so  far  as  each  is  pleased  to  submit  them." 

In  sihort,  the  people  were  lawless,  not  befeause  there  were 
no  laws',  but  because  the  individual  placed  personal  freedom 
above  the  law.  Personal  influence,  won  by  eloquence  or  sav- 
aige  bravery,  commanded  admiration  and  respect  and  was  the 
determining  factor  in  government. 

The  Huron  religion  was  a  low  form  of  paganism,  suggest- 
ing d'ecadence,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  a  higher  conception 
of  life  and  a  clearer  idea  of  death.  The  united  testimony  of 
all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observimg  their  haibits  is  that 
the  Huron  Indians  were  practically  devoid  of  moral  virtue, 
and  that  they  exemplified,  with  scarcely  any  modification,  the 
evil  tendencies  characteristic  of  debased  savaigery.     Of  a  re- 
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mote  civilization  traces  still  remained.  Tillage  was  under- 
stood, handicraft  developed,  and  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity 
was  enjoyed.  They  kept  their  tribal  friendships  in  good  faith, 
the  claims  of  hospitality  were  honoured  rather  above  the  stan- 
dard of  their  contemporaries  nor  was  the  courage  of  their 
blood  lacking  in  war,  though  often  misdirected  by  wild  im- 
pulse and  dishonoured  by  cruel  bai^barities. 

The  Indians  who  could  speak  the  Huron  language  were 
estimated  by  Brebeuf  to  number  about  300,000  souls,  of  whom. 
about  30,000  occupied  Huronia.  In  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, dated  1646,  Father  Jerome  LalenuarDt  reports  a  redfuc- 
tion  by  war,  faandne  and  disease  to  about  10,000,  so  disas- 
trous were  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  misfortunes 
whi<;h  followed  in  their  train.  These  numbers  are  likely  to 
liave  been  an  over-esftimate. 

This,  then,  was  the  field  and  suieh  the  people  to  which 
Champlain  directed  the  attention  of  the  Church,  as  urgently 
and  hopefully  callinjg  for  missionary  effort. 

The  adventurous  explorer  was  sometimes  either  a  religious 
enthusiast  or  a  solid,  quietly^devout  son  of  the  Church.  Car- 
tier  raised  the  Cross-  on  the  headland  at  Gaspe,  when  he  landed 
there,  and  claimed  the  new  country  for  his  sovereign,  the  King 
of  France.  The  religious  ceremonies,  on  his  departure  for 
Canada  in  the  following  year,  in  which  the  High  Mass,  the 
Holy  'Sacrament,  and  the  episcopal  'benediction  are  so  lovingly 
preserved,  were  in  accord  with  the  custom  of  the  time  and 
characteristics  of  all  Catholic  countries.  Later  on,  this  same 
year,  at  Hochelaga,  Cartier  read  a  chapter  from  the  Gospel 
over  the  ipirostrate  form  of  a  crippled  Indian  chief  and  the 
sick  of  his  tribe.  Religious  duties  were  observed  amid  the 
sickness  and  hardships  of  his  first  gloomy  winter  at  Stada- 
icona.  Aymar  de  Chaste  was  even  more  zealous.  To  him  the 
evangelization  of  the  Indian  was  of  'greater  value  and  more 
to  be  desired  than  the  coveted  fur-trade.  His  lieutenant  and 
representative,  Champlaiu,  was  no  less  truly  pious  and  shared 
equally  with  him  a  high  sense  of  patriotic  duty.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  examples;  it  may  'be  taken  for  granted 
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that  missionary  enterprise  entered  largely  and  seriously  into 
sixteenth  century  projects,  whose  main  purpose  was  eoloniza- 
tio'n,  commerce,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 

One  reason  for  this  has  ibeen  suggested,  viz.,  the  personal 
charaicter  of  the  exfplorers  and  of  their  chief  backers  in  France, 
am-onig  whom  were  noblemen  and  women  of  high  standing 
and  influence.  Another  reason,  that  may  be  mentioned,  was 
the  powerful  position  occupied  by  the  Church  in  public  af- 
fairs, combined  with  a  lingering  respect  for  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Viatician,  echoinig  a  (past  when  kings  were  made 
and  unmade,  when  kingdoms  were  bestowed  and  royal  titles 
annulled  or  confirmed;  a  time  when  the  Pope  effectively  exer- 
cised a,  spiritual  mandatory  over  the  lands  and  peoples  of  all 
the  earth,  and  which  still  miight  be  considered  a  popular  but- 
ress    in  a  disputed  claim  of  right  by  discovery. 

Chamiplain 's  apipeal  naturally  did  not  fall,  therefore,  oti  deaf 
ears,  and  'before  returning  to  Canada,  in  1615,  he  made  ar- 
rangements, with  the  concurrence  and  authority  of  the  Pope, 
to  bring  out  with  him  four  members  of  the  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  known  ais  Reeollets.  They  were  Joseph  Le 
Caron,  Denis  Jamay,  Jean  d'Olbeau  and  Pacifique  DupJessis. 
This  was  the  first  Christian  mission  to  Canada.  No  doubt 
there  were  missionaries  before  this  time  in  the  part  of  Nova 
Scotia  then  known  as  Acadia,  and  two  chaplains  were  attach- 
ed tO'  Cartier's  second  voyaige  in  1535.  But  the  ReccUets 
brought  by  Ohamplain  came  as  a  consitituted  mission  to  occupy 
new  territory  perunanently,  and  as  such  the  names  of  its 
niembers  deserve  to  be  held  in  honour  as  real  ipioneers  of  the 
faith.  They  embarked  at  Honfleur  on  the  24th  of  April,  1615, 
reaching  Tadousac  on  the  25th  of  May  and  Quebec  a  few  days 
later.  At  a  conference  witli  Chamiplain  the  missionaries  were 
assigned  to  their  several  fields;  Father  Le  Caron,  at  his  own 
request,  being  given  the  distant  and  unexplored  region  of 
Huronia.  iHe  set  out  from  Quebec  for  his  field  of  labour 
early  in  July  and,  travelling  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
riversi,  Lake  Nipissing,  French  lEiver,  Byng  Inlet  and  Parry 
Sound  and  through  the  thousands  of  beautiful  islands  in  Geor- 
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gian  Bay,  he  ended  his  long  and  wonderful  journey  in  safety. 
With  Le  Oaron  were  twC'lve  Frenichmen,  to  protect  him  in  the 
event  of  danger  from  hostile  Indiana.  Le  Caron  was  warmly 
weleomed  by  the  hospitably-inclined  Hurons^  who  insisted  thai 
he  should  share  with  them  'the  best  accommiodation  in  their 
village,  which  was  named  "  Carhaigouha. " 

As  the  relator  puts  it:  "The  Hurons,  wishing  to  show 
Father  Joseph  the  joy  they  felt  at  his  coming,  offered  to  re- 
ceive him  in  their  common  lodges.  He  represented  to  them 
that,  having  to  confer  with  God  on  affairs  of  importance  eon- 
cerning  the  welfare  oif  their  nation,  these  weighty  matters 
deserved  to  be  dealt  witih  more  respectfully  in  solitude  and  re- 
treat, far  from  domestic  turmoil  and  the  bu-stle  of  every-day 
life.  They  'h<eeded  his  remonstrances  and  with  poles  and  strips 
of  bark  built  him  a  cabin  apart  from  the  village." 

"Therein,"  says  Le  Clercq,  "he  raised  an  altar  that  he 
might  offer  to  God  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  give 
himself  over  to  his  'spiritual  exercises."  The  first  step  had 
thus  been  taken  to  sow  the  good  seed  on  this;  thorny,  virgin 
soil. 

Leaving  Quebec  on  the  9th  of  July,  Champlain,  accompanied 
by  two  Frenchmen  and  seven  Indians,  and  travelling  over  the 
same  route  as  that  taken  by  Le  Caron,  landed  at  Otonaeha  on 
the  first  of  August.  Next  day  he  visited  Oarm*airon  and  on  the 
third  day,  Ossossane.  from  which  point  he  visited  Le  Caron 
at  Carhagouha.  The  village,  Champlain  tells  us,  was  in- 
closed in  a  triple  palisade  of  wood,  thirty-five  feet  in  height. 
The  mieeting  of  Chamiplain  and  Le  Caron  at  the  little  dwell- 
ing house  must  have  been  a's  affectinjg  a'S  it  was  suggestive 
and  hopeful  to  those  men  of  vision  and  far-reaiching  ideals. 
It  took  place  on  the  12th  of  August,  1615,  the  day  on  which 
the  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in  Upper  Canada  and  in  the 
ptairish  now  known  as  Lafontaine,  within  the  'bounds  of  the 
diocese  of  Toronto.  The  scene  had  a  unique  grandeur  all  its 
own.  No  doubt  the  Higli  Mass  at  St.  Malo,  the  sacraments 
and  the  bishop's  blessing,  performed  in  the  correct  and  elabor- 
ate rituial  of  the  church,  were  enduringly  impressive  to  explor- 
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ers  leaving  theiir  native  shores  to  face  unknown  dangers  in 
th«  far  west,  but  the  humble  cabin,  the  lowly  laltar,  the  open 
canopy  of  the  heavens  appeared  immeasurably  sublime  to  the 
boundless  faith  of  the  consecrated  missionary  who  had  placed 
his  trust  in  the  unseen  Power,  rather  than  in  the  ■splendour 
of  the  s€'en.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  that  this  Avas  also 
characteristic  of  Le  Oaron's  sucoessloirs  in  the  Huron  miission. 
Each  and  all  of  them  had  marvellous  faith  in  God — the  faith 
that  would  remove  mountains,  neither  blind  nor  credulous, 
but  well-grounded  and  triumphant  over  their  severest  trials 
and  most  cruel  tortiaires.  That  fact  was  th.eir  snlstaining 
power  which  raised  them  above  (physical  suffering  to  an  ex- 
altation of  soul  far  beyond  the  average  human  understanding. 
To  a  brave  mind  th^e  prospects  in  Huronia  were  inspiring. 
In  Vaughan's  recent  'biography  of  Sir  William  Vanhorne,  we 
find  the  dominating  motive  of  hi®  life,  the  great  incentive 
by  which  he  was  (animated,  to  be  the  joy  of  grappling  with 
and  overcoming  difficulties  which  might  seem,  even  to  a  great 
m^n,  to  he  insuperable.  In  the,  tfaith  'that  he  cooild  conquor 
lay  the  secret  of  his  power  and  success.  Likewise  with  the 
Huron  missionaries,  with  this  radical  difference,  they  believed, 
not  in  themselves,  lion-hearted  though  they  were,  but  in  the 
divine  ipower  and  in  the  divine  promise.  On  such  surety 
their  faith  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  in  vain.  So  Le  Caron 
regarded  his  birch-bark  cabin,  constructed  by  willing  Indian 
hands  in  the  course  of  a  passing  hour,  as  a  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness;  the  prototype  and  precursor  of  temples  in  a  land  of 
promise,  the  possession  of  which  w^as'  far  off,  but  not  in  doubt. 
Champlain  rested  at  CarhagoTiha  for  a  couple  of  days  only, 
and  then  passed  on  to  Cahiague,  to  meet  the  Indian  braves  as- 
sembling for  what  proved  to  be  the  bootless  expedition  against 
ihe  Iroquois  in  their  own  country,  near  Lake  Canandaigua. 
On  the  way — the  Trent  valley  system — they  entered  Lake  On- 
tario, which  Champlain  named  Lac  8t.  Louis,  a  name  by  whicli 
it  was  known  for  a  long  period.  Champlain  was  seriously 
wounded  and  the  Hurons  then  abandoned  the  attack.  Re- 
treating homewards,  they  carried  him  with  them  back  to  Ca- 
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baiguie.  H«  spent  the  Christmas  season  there,  making  a  good 
recovery  and  then  rejoined  Le  Caron  early  in  th€  following 
month  Off  January  (1616).  Th-e  two  friend®  planned  a  visit 
to  the  Petiins,  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  nation  with  whom 
they  remained  about  a  mionth.  They  were  not  well  received. 
The  medicine-men  saw  their  craft  in  danger  and  resented  the 
intrusion  of  a  new  religion.  The  remainder  of  the  winter  was 
consequently  spent  by  Le  Oaron  at  his  own  home,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office  and  in  acquiring  the 
Huron  language.  In  this  he  had  considerable  success,  and  wa^ 
abte,,  in  a  short  tim'es  to  compile  a  small,  useful  dictionary  which 
is  now  a  relic  oif  inestimable  value.  The  advance  he  made  in 
his  work  was  gradual  and  chiefly  of  a  preiparatory  character. 
Whilst  not  striking'ly  successful  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  converts  made,  it  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  unsati«*- 
factory.  Conditions  were  learned,  the  language  acquired  and 
the  minds  of  ithe  people  disposed  to  listen  favourably  to  the 
gospel  message.  Civilized  modes  of  life  were  brought  to  their 
notice ;  the  day  of  change  had  arrived.  Harvest  time  was,  in 
due  course,  to  follow.  With  the  opening  of  summer,  the  close 
of  the  first  missionary  visit  had  come,  and  throughout  friendly 
relations  had  been  maintained.  This  of  itself  was  a  good  omen 
and  Le  Caron  made  the  return  journey  to  Quebec  in  peace  of 
miiaid,  reaching  Three  Rivers  on  the  15th  of  June,  1616. 

An  interval  of  seven  years  had  elapsed  before  Huronia  was 
revisdted  by  a  missionary.  L©  Caron  went  to  France  and  on 
hois  return  in  1617,  in  comipany  with  Father  Paul  IHuet,  he 
succeeded  Father  Jamay  as  Suiperior  and  was  stationed  at  Ta- 
dooisac  until  1623.  Champlain  once  more  took  the  lead  and  at 
his  request  Le  Caron,  Father  Nicolas  Viel,  and  a  lay-brother, 
Gabriel  Theodat  Sagard  (falmous  for  his  'history)  undertook 
the  mission.  Sagard  wrote  a  long  and  interesting  account  of 
the  journey  by  the  Ottawa,  Nipissing  and  French  River  beaten 
route,  "coming  in  sight,"  he  says,  "of  the  fresh  water  sea, 
crossing  from  island  to  island  on  its  waters,  they  made  in  the 
long-yearned-for  country  on  a  Sunday,  the  feast  of  St.  Bernard, 
near  noon,  with  the  sun's  rays  falling  perpendicularly."    The 
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feast  of  St.  Bernard  is  held  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  in 
1623  fell  on  a  Sunday,  so  that  Sa>gard's  statement '  fixes  the 
date  of  arrival. 

Champlain  had  furnished  eleven  Frenchmen  to  help  and 
to  protect  'them;  and  two*  "donnes,"  or  lay-brothers,  accom- 
panied them.  At  finst  the  missionaries  did  not  remain  to- 
gether. Le  Caron  naturally  went  to  his  old  home  at  Car- 
hagoulia,  while  Father  Viel  resided  at  Toanche  to  the  north 
and  Sagard  to  the  south  at  Osisossane.  After  a  few  months 
the  two  latter  joined  Le  Caron  at  Carhagouha,  which  then 
becajne  their  headquarters.  During  the  fall  and  winter,  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  several  fam- 
ilies having  been  won  over  and  two  adults  baptized,  a  fathe^r 
and  daughter,  "of  whom  they  felt  moire  assured."  They  had 
perfected  a  dictionary  oif  the  Huron  language  and  had  organ- 
ized the  mission  on  what  they  hoped  would  be  a  permanent 
basis;  a  cein'tre  from  which  journeys  would  be  made  to  the 
neighbouring  nations,  with  Father  Viel  in  eharge,  assisted  by 
®ome  of  the  Frenchmen  who  were  to  remain  with  him.  Le  Caron 
and  Saigard  thereupon!  refcurned  to  Quebec  for  necessary  sup- 
plies. Here  Sagard  found  instruictions  awaiting  him  to  return 
to  France,  with  which  he  at  once  comiplied.  To  his  visit  to 
Huronia  we  owe  his  very  interestinig  history,  the  source  of 
much  important  information  coneeming  those  early  days.  To 
Canada  he  did  not  aigain  return,  but  with  it  bis  name  is  and 
will  be  indissodubly  associated,  espeeially  with  that  part  of 
Ontario  of  which  he  was  par  excellence  the  tpioneer  chronicler. 

Le  Caron  was  not  able  to  re-visit  Huronia.  He  carried  on 
his  diuties  in  Quebec,  and  being  the  Acting  Superior  for  Can- 
ada, kept  in  touch  with  the  missions  establiislied  by  his  Order 
at  Tadousac  and  GTaspe  for  the  Mont^gnais,  at  Miscou  for  the 
Micmaes,  and  at  Three  Rivers  lor  the  natives  there.  He  even- 
tually returned  to  France  where,  worn  out  by  the  hardships 
he  had  S'o  willingly  endoired,  he  died  in  the  year  1632,  leaving 
a  name  indelibly  impririt-ed  on  our  religious  history.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  one  of  hi's  letters  raises  the  eurtain  on 
pioneer   missionary    experiences:     "It   would   be   difficult    to 
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tell  you  the  fatigue  I  suffeir,  beinig  obliged  to  have  my  paddle  in 
my  hand  all  day  long,  and  run  with  all  my  strength  with  the 
Indians.  I  have  more  than  a  hundred  times  walked  in  the 
rivers  over  sharp  rocks'  which  cut  my  feet,  in  the  mud,  in  the 
woods,  where  I  carried  the  canoe  and  my  little  baggage,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  rapids  and  the  frightful  water-falls.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  painful  fast  which  beset  us,  having  only  a  little 
sagamity,  which  is  a  kind  of  pulraentum,  composed  of  water 
and  the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  dealt 
out  to  us  morning  and  evening.  Yet  I  mfust  avow  that,  amid 
ray  pains,  I  felt  much  consolation.  For,  alasi!  wh-en  we  s«e 
sn-ch  a  great  number  of  infidels,  and  nothing  but  a  drop  of 
water  is  needed  to  make  them  children  of  God,  one  feels  an 
ardour,  which  I  cannot  express,  to  labour  for  their  conver- 
sion and  to  sacrifice  for  it  one's  repose  and  life."  There  we 
have  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  'the  true  soldier  of  the 
Cross.  P'Crhaps  it  may  be  the  highest  ;privilege  of  citizenship 
to  endure  in  war  the  unspeakable  hardships  of  mud,  barbed 
wire  and  unsanitary  trench,  to  fac«  th©  dangers  of  the  death- 
dealing  barrage  on  behalf  of  home,  freedom  and  right,  but 
to  the  soldier-misisionary  who,  for  the  salvationi  of  an  immortal 
soul,  endtires  hardness,  is  due  the  highest  possible  human 
glory. 

As  I  haive  stated,  Father  Viel  remained  behind  in  charge 
of  the  mission.  He  applied  himself  ardently  to  aequirin,g  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Huron  language  and  became  pro- 
ficient therein.  His  suc<iess  in  the  matter  of  conversions  was 
not,  however,  what  he  had  expected  and  he  wrote  an  imploring 
letter  to  Le  Caron,  still  at  Quebec,  for  more  help.  This  appeal 
was  seaut  on  to  France  with  an'  invitation  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  better  furnished  than  were  the  Recollets,  with  means  for 
carrying  forward  a  great  missionary  enterprise,  to  enter  the 
field.  Out  of  this  came,  in  due  course,  the  famous  Jesuit 
Mission  to  the  Huron  Indians.  Before  entering  on  particulars, 
it  is  necessary  to  tell  o-f  the  closin^g  scenes  of  Father  Viel'* 
career.  It  was  his  heart's  desire  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
live  and  die  in  his  mission  in  Huronia  and  his  Superior  had 
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no  other  thoughjt  with  respect  to  him ;  and  so  he  laboured  on 
until  the  spring  of  1625,  contin'uing  to  reside  at  Carhagouha, 
when  he  felt  a  desire  to  visit  Qudbec  to  avail  himself  of  a  short 
retreat  there. 

The  journey  thitherward  proceeded  in  the  usual  uneventful 
manner  until  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal.  The 
canoe  then  entered  the  Riviere  des  Prairies  and,  instead  of 
portaging,  shot  a  rapid  in  which  it  was  capsized.  The  Indians 
swam  to  shore  and  saved  themselves,  but  Father  Viel  and  a 
young  Indian  neo'phyte,  wbo'  accompanied  him,  were  allowed 
to  drown.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  action  had 
been  proconcerted,  for  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  were  known 
to  be  unfriendly  and,  besides  the  fact  that  they  had  been  able 
to  swim-  ashore,  they  were  also  able  to  carry  with  them  a  part 
of  Father  Viel's  ibelongings,  but  evidently  made  no  attempt 
to  rescue  the  missionary  and  bis  student,  whose  name  was 
Auhaitsic.  The  rapid  in  which  they  were  drowned  has  been 
known'  since  as  "Sauit  au  Recollets. "  The  name  of  the  young 
Huron  who  thus  'Shared  his  master's  fate,  has  been  co'mmemor- 
ated  by  changing  Lajeunesse's  corners,  near  the  village  of 
Sault  au  ReicolletSi,  to  Ahuntsic,  a  oorruption  of  Auhaitsic. 
Viel's  body  was  found  and  brouight  to  Quebec  for  burial. 

The  lappeal  made  to  the  Jesuits  had  already  been  favour- 
ably received,  and  the  vanguard  arrived  at  Quebec  about  the 
middle  of  June,  1625. 

Champlain  was  not  at  first  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  regarding  its  members,  as  did  other  devout 
sons  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  as  being  rather  (aggressive ; 
perdiance  ambitious  in  the  secular  or  civil  ramifications  of 
their  undertakings.  His  prefereoi'ce  rather  leaned  to  the 
Franciscan  Order.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  zeal 
of  the  Jesuits  or  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  organization,  and 
experience  proved  to  Champlain  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  disinterestedness  of  their  m^otives.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  latterly  that  be  bequeathed  part  of  his  estate  to 
them.  That  they  interposed  in  political  affairs  when  by  so 
doing  they  believed  the  intei'^sts   of  the   Church   could   be>t 
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be  served,  they  did  not  eon'ceal  or  deny.  With  them,  of  course, 
the  Church  eame  first  and  other  interests  w'ere  subordinated. 
In  those  days  the  interests  of  Church  and  State  were  closely 
intertwined  and  action  and  interaction  oujght  always  to  be 
interipreted  in  the  sipirit  of  their  own  age.  The  operations  of 
the  Jesuits  in  the  mission  fields  of  the  world  ought  not  to  be 
excepted  or  excluded  from  the  application  of  this  general 
principle. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  new  Huron  missionaries  was 
Father  Jean  Brebeuf,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  a 
man  of  extraordinarily  x)iowerful  physique,  unbending  deter- 
mination and  burning  enthusiasm.  He  was  accompanied  by 
FatHer  Anne  de  None,  who  had  arrived  at  Quebec  a  year  later 
than  Brebeuf,  and  Father  Joseph  de  la  Roche  d'Aillon,  a  Recol- 
lect. Father  Charles  Lalemant  remained  at  Quebec  as  Superior- 
General  of  the  Oanad'a  Missions  (1625-1629)  and  Fathter  En- 
nemond  Masse  was  not  assi'gned  to  Huronia.  There  was  a  de- 
lay of  a,  year  at  Quebec,  their  first  attemipt  to  arrange  for 
the  journey  proving  a  failure.  Next  year,  1626,  a  bargain 
was  m'ade  and  transportation,  not  without  diffieulty,  was  se- 
cured for  the  three  misisionaries,  paid  for  in  kind,  the  barter 
including  strings  of  beads,  knives,  kettles,  etc. ;  and  Brebeuf, 
on  account  of  his  gigantic  size  was  subjected  to  a  blacikmail 
of  valuable  presents  in  ofrder  to  obtain  the  necessary  accom- 
modation in  one  of  the  canoes.  Thtey  then  set  out  about  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  arriving  at  their 
destination,  took  up  residence  at  Toanehe,  where  they  laboured 
together  for  a  short  time.  Father  D'Aillon  received  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  Neutral  Nation  and,  leaving  his  fellow- 
priearts'  behind  and  accompanied  by  two.  Frenchmen  and  a  few 
Indians,  he  travelled,  the  late  Father  Jones  believed,  through 
the  counties  of  Grey  and  Wellington,  southward,  and  then 
followed  the  coui-se  of  the  Grand  River.  The  Neutrals  occu- 
pied an.  extensive  territory  including  both  sides  of  Niagara 
River  and  northwa<rd  to  the  lands  of  the  Petuns.  D'Aillon 
was  the  first  Christian  missionary  to  visit  them  and  his  visit 
lasted  for  about  three  months.     He  notes  the  milder  climate 
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of  this  southern  field,  the  melting  of  the  snow  beginning  to- 
ward's  the  end  of  January  and  its  disappearance  early  in 
March. 

In  the  ciour'se  of  his  wanderings,  did  he  ipenetrate  as  far 
as  Niagara  River?  Was  he  by  any  chan'oe  the  first  (unrecord- 
ed) European  to  gaze  on  the  wonderful  falls,  half  a  century 
before  Hennepin  and  the  building  of  the  "Griffon?"  It 
would  be  surprising  had  he  not  gone  as  far  as  the  great 
catairact  of  which  he  must  have  heard  from  the  Indians. 

The  thiree  missionaries,  were  again  together  until  June, 
when  Father  de  Noue  left  for  Quebec.  He  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  learn  the  Huron  language,  a  knoiwledge  of  which 
was  essential  in  order  to  carry  on.  For  another  year  Brebeuf 
and  D'Aillon  continued  their  work  with  varying  success.  Then, 
D'Aillon  retuTned  to  Quebec,  influenced  in  that  step  pro- 
bably iby  the  famine  from  which  the  country  was  suffering 
that  year.  Brebeuf  remained  another  year,  alone  among 
Hurons,  daunted  neither  by  the  dearth  of  provisions  nor  by 
the  prosipect  of  (prolonged  isolation  by  being  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  his  friends.  But  in  the  midsummer  of  1629 
he  was  summoned  by  Father  Masse,  now  acting  as  Superior, 
to  Quebec,  for  a  crisis  had  arisen  there,  Kirke's  ships  blocking 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
This  formal  request  he  must  obey,  but  he  did  so  with  sorrow. 
A  strong  tie  of  admiration  bound  the  Indians  to  Brebeuf. 
They  admired  hiis  enormous  strength,  hi®  exhaustless'  endur- 
ance, his  disdain  of  personal  suffering,  his  dignified,  com- 
manding presence,  his  unfeigned  humility,  and  his  transparent 
sincerity  for  their  welfare, — qualities  which  made  an  un- 
failing appeal  to  the  Indian  mind.  Moreover,  they  felt  his 
presence  to  he  more  or  less  of  a  mystical  protection,  for  the 
Reality  of  the  faith  he  professed  and  sought  to  propagate  had 
begun  to  be  felt  and  to  be  more  or  less  appreciated.  They 
pointed  out  that  for  three  years  he  had  been  preparing  him- 
self for  the  work  of  the  Mission,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable, 
now  he  had  learned  their  languaige  and  their  needs,  to  desert 
them.     He  explained  that  the  obedience  he  owed  to  his  su- 
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periors,  and  the  duties  awaiting  him  elsewhere  allowed  hinj  no 
choice,  'but  that  he  hoped  to  return  and  to  bring  with  him 
the  necessary  help  to  teach  them  .to  know  Gk)d  and  to  serve 
Him.  With  this  leave-taking,  he  proceeded  on  his  anxious 
journey. 

Conditions  at  Quebec  were  desperate,  and  its  capitulation 
took  place  a  few  days  after  Brebeuf 's  arrival,  the  flag  of  France 
giving  way  to  that  of  England.  Kirke  permitted  the  Recollet 
Fathers  to  return  direct  to  France,  but  disliking  the  Jesuits 
intensely,  he  took  Brebeuf  with  him  as  prisoner  to  England. 
Thus  was  closed  the  third  mission  to  Huronia,  in  cipcum;stanees 
of  doubt  as  to  the  dark  future,  but  not  of  despair. 


PART  II. 

During  the  English  O'ocuipation  of  Quebec  no  missionaries 
could  come  from  France,  'but  with  its  recession,  in  1632,  pros- 
peets  brightened.  Ohamplain  was  again  at  the  head  of  the 
colony,  and  to  him,  in  1633,  came  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Masse. 
Fa-thers  Paul  Le  Jeune  and  Anne  de  None  had  come  in  ad- 
vance, while  Fathers  Ambroise  Davost  and  Autoine  Daniel 
were  on  their  way  from  Grand  Cibou.  Ohamplain  never  for- 
got his  obligations  to  the  Cliureh.  His  administration  at  Que- 
bec always  meant  missionaries  in  Canada.  Of  the  six  named, 
Brebeuf,  Daniel  and  Davost  with  four  donnes  proceeded,  in 
1634,  to  Huronia^  They  arrived  in  the  early  fall  and  landed 
at  Otou^afcha,  on  Penetaniguishene  Bay.  They  were  well  receiv- 
ed. Even  the  children  joined  in  the  welcome,  "  'Echon'  s  come 
again!"     Former  labours  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Nineteen  years  had  passed  since  Le  Caron  said  his  first 
Mass  at  Carhagouha,  and  Huronia  had  not  been  neglected  in 
the  interval.  The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  mission  were 
now  ample  and  the  field  was  sedulously  cultivated  for  six- 
teen years  more.  Into  the  details  of  the  comings  and  the  go- 
ings of  the  missionaries  to  and  from  Quebec  time  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  enter,  but  I  do  wish  to  mention  the  name  of  every 
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merober  of  the  Mission  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  for 
each  one  ought  to  be  known  and  held  in  resipectful  remem- 
brance. Fathers  LeMereier  and  Pierre  Pijart,  followed  in 
1635;  Fathers  Chastelain,  Jogues  and  Gamier,  in  1636;  Father 
Paul  Ragueneau  in  1637;  Fathers  Jerome  Lalemant,  Francis 
Du  Peron,  Simon  Le  Moyne,  in  1638 ;  Fathers  Chaumonot  and 
Poncet,  in  1639 ;  Fathers  Claude  Pijart  and  Charles  Raym- 
bault,  in  1640 ;  Fatber  Rene  Menard,  in  1641 ;  Fathers  Leonard 
Garreau  and  Noel  Chaibanel,  in  1644;  Father  Francoi-s  Joseph 
Bressani,  in  1645;  and  Father's  Gabriel  Lalemant,  Jacques 
Bonin  and  Adrien  Daran,  1648.  In  all  there  were  three  Re- 
collets  and  twenty-four  Jesuits  associated  with  Huronia,  not 
including  Father  Poulain,  a,  Recollet,  who  reached  the  Nipis- 
sings  only ;  and  Gabriel  Sagard  and  Adrien  Greslon,  who  did 
not  rank  ais  Fathers,  but  as  Brothers.  Conneeted  with  the 
Mission,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  a  nuuLber  of  lay  brothers', 
donnas,  artizans  and  servanits,  mostly  of  French  origin,  who 
made  up  the  establisbment  at  thet  v>arious  iposts. 

These  posts  were  spread  over  a  wide  territory,  and  were 
extended  from  the  centre  as  the  number  of  missionaries  in- 
creased, and  as  the  door  of  opportunity  opened.  The  sites  of  the 
native  village  at  which  mission  stations  existed  have  been  fairly 
well  identified,  and  their  distribution  shows  how  thoroughly 
tbe  field  w-as  ministered  to.  From  its  beiginning,  the  fourth 
imdssion — ^the  last — was  successful,  so  much  so  that  dangerous 
opposition  was  stirred  up  by  the  medicine  men,  who  saw  their 
own  religion  seriously  menaced  and  gradually  supplanted. 
The  drought,  the  plague,  and  other  misfortunes  were  laid  at 
the  door  of  thie  Jesuits.  A  coun'cil  of  the  chiefs,  thereupon, 
condemned  the  missionaries  to  death.  This  fate  was  averted 
by  the  masterly  courage  of  Brebeuf,  "When  he  heard  that 
the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  them,"  says  our  vener- 
able Dean  Harris,  "he  strode  fearlessly  into  the  council-house, 
anid,  to  the  amazement  of  the  chiefs,  demanded  to  be  heard. 
He  was  master  of  their  language;  and  being  naturally  elo- 
quent, harangued  the  assembly  in  words  so  forcible  and  per- 
suasive as  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  sentence. ' '    The  mission- 
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aries  maintained  tiheir  influence  with  the  people,  and  conver- 
sions be<;ame  mimerous. 

Before  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  Huronia  further,  a  tri- 
bute is  due  to  the  man  above  all  others  who  was  responsible 
for  the  origin  and  succesis  of  its  famous  mission. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1635,  the  great  Champlain  passed  on 
to  his  earthly  rest,  after  a  busy  and  eventful  life  of  sixty 
years.  Born  at  Brouage,  of  a  noble  family,  he  studied  earn- 
estly and,  while  a  young  man,  Itook  to  the  sea.  He  rose  to  the 
command  of  a  vessel,  became  a  distinguished  naval  officer  and  , 
traveler.  Ho  accompanied  Pontgrave,  in  1603,  to  Canada,  and 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Hochelaga.  The  year 
following  Ihe  visited  Acadia,  and  wintered  there.  His  close 
connection  with  Canada  began  in  1608,  the  year  in  which  he 
founded  Quebec,  and  it  continued  until  his  death.  No  figure 
in  Canadian  history  approaches  his  in  romantic  and  practical 
interest.  An  idealist  of  action,  a  statesman,  an  explorer  and  a 
•discoverer ;  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  courage  and  Christian 
character,  of  comprehensive  views,  and  great  personal  charm, 
he  won  the  -confidence  of  those  associated  with  him  in  the  diffi- 
cult tasks  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  He  did  not  win  the 
(great  position  he  attained  to,  by  arms  or  .by  military  'successes; 
he  won  alik^e  the  goodwill  of  the  people  who,  for  nigh  thirty 
years,  he  governed,  and  the  confidence  of  the  authorities  in 
Prance  who  had  enitrusted  to  him  the  im;portant  duties  of  his 
high  office,  because  he  was  honourable  in  his  dealings  with 
both.  I  have  more  than  once  referred  to  'his  religious  views, 
and  it  may  not  be  unfitting  to  take  my  leave  of  him  by  quoting 
two  of  his  m  ixims :  ' '  The  salvation  of  one  soul, ' '  he  used  to 
say,  "is  of  mor€  value  than  the  eonquest  of  an  emipire, "  and: 
"Kings  ought  not  to  tlhink  of  extending  their  authority  over 
idolatrous  nations,  except  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them 
to  Jesais  Christ. ' '  And  McMullen  adds :  ' '  While  the  pen  of  the 
historian  can  record  his  chequered  fortunes,  Cliamplain  will 
never  be  forgotten ;  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  lake  that  bears 
his  name  chant  the  most  fitting  requiem  to  his  memory;  as 
they  break  in  perpetual  murmurings  on  their  shores." 
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It  soon  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  mission  work, 
and  it  was  decided  to  provide  what  we  might  call  an  admin- 
istration building.  This  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Father  Jerome  Lalemant  in  1639.  A  .permanent  central 
residence  was  erected,  remote  from  any  existing  village,  at  a 
point  between  the  south  of  Gloucester  Bay  and  Mud  Lake  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Wye.  It  was  named  Ste.  Marie  I. 
Five  districts  were  constituted  for  missionary  (purposes,  four 
of  which  were  within  Huronia  and  one  in  Petun  territory.  In 
each  district,  headquarters  were  provided  and  an  eflScient  or- 
ganization effected.  Every  Huron  village  was  now  regularly 
visited,  and  Fathers  Jogues  and  G-arnier  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  the  nei'g'libouring  Petuns.  The  medicine  men  frowned  on 
this  move  and  spread  a  report  that  the  "Black  Sorcerers"  had 
brought  abont  the  epidemie  of  smallpox  which  had  decimated 
the  village  of  Ehonatiria  (near  the  north  point  of  the  Penetan- 
guishene  ipeninsula).  Every  door  was  closed  against  the 
priests  and  no  footing  could  be  obtained  at  that  time.  Never- 
theless, they  continued  their  journey  fi^om  village  to  village, 
making  useful  observations.  Next  year  things  were  different 
and  Father  Gamier  succeeded  in  founding  a  mission  station  in 
their  midst. 

Another  notable  missionary  journey  was  that  undertaken 
in  1640  by  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Chaumonot  to  the  Neutral 
country.  After  nine  days'  journey  they  reached  the  first 
Neutral  town.  TQiey  found  that  they  had  been  heralded  by 
m.alicious  reports  of  their  poweris  of  evil,  and  of  their  evil 
intentions,  chiefly  that  through  the  sn'pernatural  propagation 
of  plague  they  were  to  destroy  the  people.  Maledictions 
met  them  on  every  side  and  the  arrow  or  tomahawk  were  with- 
held only  because  of  fear.  Nevertheless,  some  months  were 
spent  here  and  eighteen  towns  were  visited  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour to  gain  a  'hearing.  They  then  decided  to  return  home. 
On  the  night  of  their  dejparture  Brebeuf,  in  the  act  of  private 
devotion,  saw  a  vision  of  a  blood-red  cross  in  the  sky  moving 
towards  him  from  the  land  of  the  Iroquois.  "Was  it  large?" 
enquired  the  Fathers  on  his  return.    "Large  enough  to  erucify 
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us  all,"  he  replied.  The  premonition  was  not  without  signi- 
ficance in  view  of  Brebeuf  si  impending  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  the  'Iroquois.  Returning  from  the.  Neutral  country,  he  fell 
on  the  ice  and  broke  the  left  clavicle.  Until  this  was  attended 
to,  two  years  afterwards,  by  the  surgeon  at  Quebec,  he  was  dis- 
abled from  aotive  service. 

Meanwhile,  in  1641,  Fathers  Raymbault  and  Jogues  visited 
Algonquins  and  Ottawas  at  Sau'lt  Ste.  Marie  and  stayed  with 
them  a  few  weeks.  They  were  probably  the  first  Europeans 
to  see  Lak€  Superior  if  the  claim  of  Etienne  Brule  be  rejected. 

Charlevoix  gives  an  interesting  accounit  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine at  the  mission  stations:  "All  their  moments,"  he  writes, 
"were  marked  by  some  heroic  action,  by  conversions  or  by 
sufferings,  which  they  ■considered  as  real  indemnity  when  their 
labours  had  not  produced  all  ithe  fruit  they  had  hoped  for. 
From  the  hour  of  four  in  the  marning  when  they  rose,  till 
eight,  they  generally  kept  within ;  this  was  the  time  for  prayer 
and  the  only  part  of  the  day  which  'they  had  for  their  private 
exercises  of  devotion.  At  eight,  each  went  whithersoever  his 
duty  called  him;  some  visited  the  sick,  others  directed  the 
husbandmen,  and  others  visi'ted  villages  destitute  of  pastors. 
No  ohildren,  or  at  least  very  few,  died  without  baptism ;  even 
adults  who  had  refused  to  receive  instruction  while  in  health, 
applied  for  it  when  they  were  sick.  They  were  not  proof 
against  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  charity  of  their  phy- 
sicians. ' ' 

The  mission  stations  were  now  fairly  comfortable  and  the 
more  important  chapels  were  supplied  with  bells.  By  the 
beginninig  of  1648 — the  year  of  the  Iroquois  invasion — the 
townships  of  Tiny,  Medonte,  Tay,  Matchedash  and  North 
Orillaa  possessed  flourishing  missions,  and  Father  Poneet  had 
wintered  in  Manitoulin  Island.  There  were  missions  among 
the  Algonquins,  the  Nipissings,  and  the  tribes  on  the  North 
Shore  of  Lake  Huron,  also  among  the  Petuns.  Requests  for 
missionaries  came  from  Indian  nations  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  great  nations  of  the  Sioux  and  Dakotahs 
to  the  far  west  seemed  to  be  within  reach  of  early  evangeliza- 
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tion.  The  number  of  converts  continued  to  increase,  as  many 
as  eighteen  hundred  having  been  baptized  in  one  year. 

''Inveterate  prejudice  was  overcome,  bitter  hostility  was 
changed  to  tender  affection  and  the  worn  and  faded  black 
cassock,  the  cross  and  rosary  hianging  from  the  girdle,  and 
the  wide-brimtmed  hat  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  became,  as 
Withrow  says,  "the  objects  of  loving  regard  instead  of  the 
symbol's  of  a  dreaded  spiritual  power.  The  Indians  abandoned 
their  cruel  and  cannibal  practices^  In  the  forest  sanctuary 
was  broken  to  savage  neophytes  the  sacred  bread,  which 
crowned  monarchs  of  Europe  recedved  from  the  hands  of  mitred 
priests  beneath  cathedral  domes.  Rude  natures  were  touched 
to  human  tenderness  and  pity  by  the  pathetic  story  of  a  Sa- 
viour's love;  and  lawless  passions  were  restrained  by  the 
dread  menace  of  eternal  flamies.  Savage  manners  and  unholy 
pagan  rites  igave  way  to  Christian  decorum  and  pious  devo- 
tion, and  the  implacable  red  men  learned  to  pray  for  their 
enemies. ' ' 

Eighteen  missionaries  were  in  constant  service;  additional 
men  to  help  were  expected  soon  from  France,  and  the  future 
was  laden  with  roseate  promise. 

The  lightning  was  about  to  flash  and  the  thunder-eloud 
of  disaster  to  burst.  Brebeuf's  vision  of  the  blood-red  cross 
was  soon  to  be  realized.  The  dread  Iroquois  were  on  the  war- 
path. In  1647  they  had  whetted  their  appetite  for  carnage 
by  the  destruction  of  the  unwary  Neutrals.  Their  long-stand- 
ing fend  with  the  sedentary  Hurons"  had  not  been  forgotten 
and  in  the  spring  of  1648  they  crossed  the  >St.  Lawrence,  bent 
on  a  war  of  extermination.  Their  objective  was  the  village  of 
St.  Joseph  II.,  in  the  township  of  Medonte,  ministered  to  bj-- 
Father  Antoine  Daniel,  who  was  the  first  Jesuit  missionary  in 
Huronia  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyixiom  at  their  hands. 
The  enemy  had  been  lurking  in  the  vicinity  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  departure  of  many  of  the  Huron  braves  on  a 
hunting  trip,  fell  on  the  defenceless  families,  burnt  the  village, 
and  committed  indiscriminate  and  cruel  slaughter.  Yet  quite 
a  number  escaped,  helped  by  the  brave  conduct  of  the  proto- 
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martyr.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  fourth  of  July,  as  early 
Mas«  was  being  concluded  in  the  church,  which  was  crowded. 
Father  Daniel,  after  urging  his  people  to  fly  for  their  lives, 
and  baptizing  a  number  of  them,  by  aspersion,  collectively, 
admonished  them  to  hold  their  faith  till  death.  He  then  came 
out  of  the  church  alone  and  faced  the  Iroquois.  For  a  mo- 
ment they  hesitated  as  if  awe-struck  by  his  courage,  then  flew 
their  arrows.  The  charge  of  an  arquebus  at  close  range  mer- 
cifully saved  him  from  a  death  of  torture.  The  church  was 
set  on  fire  and  his  dead  body,  after  being  stripped  and  muti- 
lated, was  thrown  to  tlie  flames.  He  was  forty-eight  years  of 
age  and  had  been  twelve  a  missionary  in  Huronia.  The  vil- 
lage contained  about  four  hundred  families.  The  slain  and 
the  captives  numbered  about  seven  hundred,  and  those  who 
escaped  settled  near  Site.  Marie  I.  Another  village  belonging 
to  the  Mission  was  also  destroyed  in  this  raid.  Its  name  is 
unknown,  but  is  supposed  by  Father  Jones  to  have  been 
Ekhiondatsaan,  on  the  trail  between  St.  Joseph  IT.  and  Ossos- 
sane. 

Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  and  then  the  second  blow  fell. 
This  time — the  sixteenth  of  March,  1649 — the  Iroquois  aip- 
peared  about  one  thousand  strong  at  Ste.  Ignace  II.,  in  the 
township  of  Tay  and  ambushed  it  at  early  dawn,  as  they  had 
done  the  year  before  at  St.  Joseph  II.  Again  many  of  the 
Huron  braves  were  absent  hunting,  and  the  surprise  was  com- 
plete, only  three  men  making  their  escape.  These  fled  to  St. 
Louis,  M'^hich  was  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  gave  the  alarm. 
At  the  time.  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Gabriel  Lalemant  happened 
to  be  at  St.  Louis,  in  passing,  and  the  devoted  people  earnestly 
ur^ed  them  to  avoid  the  Iroquois  by  flight.  How  vain  to  moi 
like  these  missionaries  was  such  an  appeal!  They  were  not 
born  to  shirk;  they  courted  the  post  of  danger;  and  now  that 
the  hour  had  come,  they  were  ready, — baptizing,  shriving  and 
comforting  the  wounded.  Scarcely  had  the  warning  been  given 
than  the  enemy  was  before  the  palisade,  but  the  old  men  and 
the  women  and  children  had  time  to  flee  to  shelter  and  safety. 
Only  eighty  warriors  were  left  to  receive  the  enemy.     The 
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Huron  never  lacked  in  bravery,  and  this  handful  of  men  put 
up  a  gallant  defence.  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  number-j,, 
the  enemy  was  equipped  with  Dutch  firearms  and  made  short 
work  of  the  forlorn  hope.  The  two  priests  were  among  the 
prisioners  reserved  for  the  refinements  of  protracted  torture, 
inflicted  at  Ste.  Ignace,  to  which  plaice  the  Iroquois  returned. 
The  agonies  undergone  by  the  Fathers  were  beyond  belief. 
They  have  been  described  in  all  their  horror  by  many  writers 
deriving  from  Father  Ragueueau's  faithful  account,  draAvn  up 
at  Ste.  Marie  II.  from  the  story  given  by  Christian  Indian  eye- 
witnesses, and  confirmed  by  a  personal  examination  of  the 
charred  bodies  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  at  Ste.  Ignace  II., 
by  iRagueneau  himself.  The  remains  were  conveyed  to  Que- 
bec, and  from  there  to  France. 

The  Hurons  rallied  their  slender  forces  and  attacked  de- 
tachments of  the  Iroquois  found  near  the  ruined  villages,  but 
while  (giving  new  proofs  of  their  fighting  mettle,  were  unable 
to  prevail  over  the  rapidly  assembled  Iroquois  host.  Yet  the 
losses  they  inflicted  caused  a  panic,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  Iroquois  hurriedly  left  Huronia  for  the  time  being. 
When  the  news  of  the  massacres  spread,  deadly  fear  reigned 
everywhere,  and  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  country.  Al- 
most immediately  after  the  disasters  referred  to,  fifteen  vil- 
lages in  Huronia  were  deserted.  The  people,  before  leaving, 
set  them  on  fire,  fearing  that  otherwise  they  might  be  of  use 
to  the  returning  enemy. 

Missionaries,  as  we  have  seen,  had  established  themselves 
among  the  Petuns.  Now,  some  of  the  stricken  Hurons  went 
there  for  protection,  but  the  relentless  Iroquois  followed  and 
the  fate  of  the  Hurons  at  their  hands  was  shared  by  the  Pe- 
tuns.  At  the  sacking  there  of  St.  Jean.  Father  Charles  Gar- 
nier  was  killed ;  and  Father  Noel  Chabanel,  wlio  had  been  for 
nearly  a  year  engaged  in  this  mission,  was  murdered  on  the 
following  day  (8th  of  December,  1648).  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Ste.  Marie  II.,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort,  and  had  travelled 
about  six  leagues  distant  from  St.  Matthias  when  he  camped 
for  the  night  in  the  forest.    The  victorious  whoop  of  the  Iro- 
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quoi'S  was  heard  and  the  terrified  escort  vani-shed.  Chabanel, 
thus  deserted,  proceeded  until  he  reached  the  Nottawasaga 
River,  over  which  he  was  ferried  by  a  renegade  Huron  Indian 
who  murdered  him  and  cast  his  body  into  the  river.  He  kept 
the  priest 's  garments  by  means  of  which  he  afterwards  proved 
his  villainous  boast.  Before  the  martyrdom  of  Fathers  Gar- 
nier  and  Chabanel  had  taken  place,  the  missionaries  and  their 
people  had  emigrated  to  Christian  Island,  where  Fort  Ste. 
Marie  II.  was  completed  by  the  month  of  November.  The  win- 
ter found  between  six  and  eight  thousand  Hurons  on  Christian 
Island,  depending  on  the  Mission  for  food  and  shelter.  The 
ta«k  was  impossible,  and  much  suffering  was  endured.  The 
Iroquois  still  prowled  the  forests  on  the  mainland  for  Huron 
blood.  Disheartened  and  in  despair,  and  confronted  by  in- 
evitable famine,  the  nation  agreed  on  a  final  dispersion,  a  rem- 
nant finding  asylum  at  Quebec,  others  among  distant  tribes 
out  of  reach  of  the  ever-pursuing,  inveterate  Iroquois.  Thus 
ended,  in  disaster  and  everlasting  glory  the  historic  Mission 
in  Huronia. 

''To  fight  the  battles  of  the  Cross, 

Christ's  chosen  ones  are  sent — 
Oood  soldiers,  and  great  victors — 

A  noble  armament. 
They  use  no  earthly  weapon. 

They  know  not  spear  or  sword, 
Yet  right  and  true  and  valiant 

Is  the  army  of  the  Lord."    — Adelaide  Proctor. 

From  the  pen  of  one  who  loved  the  Indian,  who  knew  the 
history  of  Christian  missions,  an  esteemed  author  and  Metho- 
dist divine,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  "Withrow,  came  the  follow- 
ing fair  appreciation:  "Nowhere  did  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
exhibit  grander  moral  heroism  or  sublimer  self-sacrifice;  no- 
where did  they  encounter  greater  sufferings,  with  more  pious 
fortitude,  or  meet  with  a  more  tragical  fate  than  in  the  wil- 
derness-missions of  New  France.  They  were  the  pioneers  of 
civilization,  the  pathfinders  of  empire  on  this  continent.    "With 
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breviary  and  crucifix,  at  the  command  of  the  Superior  of  the 
Society  at  Quebec,  they  Avandered  all  over  the  va&t  country, 
stretchiu'g  from  the  rocky  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  distant 
prairies  of  the  Far  West,  from  the  regions  around  Hudson's 
Bay  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Paddling  all  day 
in  their  bark  canoes;  sleeping  at  night  on  the  naked  rocks; 
toiling  over  rugged  portages,  or  throug'h  pathless  forests; 
pinched  by  hunger,  gnawed  to  the  bone  by  cold,  often  depen- 
dent for  subsistence  on  acorns,  the  bark  of  trees,  or  the  bitter 
moss  to  which  they  have  given  their  name;  lodging  in  Indian 
wigwams,  whose  acrid  smoke  blinded  their  eyes,  and  whose 
obscene  riot  was  unutterably  loathsome  to  every  sense ;  brav- 
ing peril  and  persecution  and  death  itself,  they  persevered  in 
the  path  of  self-sacrifice,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  salvation 
of  souls,  the  advancement  of  their  cause,  and  the  extension  of 
New  France. "  "  Not  a  cape  was  turned,  not  a  river  was  enter- 
ed," writes  Bancroft,  ''but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way." 

The  Huron  Indian  did  not  fall  before  the  Iroquois  because 
he  was  less  brave,  less  courageous,  or  inferior  in  physical 
strength.  Neither  was  he  worsted  because  he  was  of  a  more 
sedentary  temperament  than  his  rival,  or  more  readily  accept- 
ed the  enlightened  truths  of  Christianity.  The  Huron  was  at 
a  fatal  disadvantage  because  of  his  chimerical  ideas  of  person- 
al liberty  which  degenerated  to  unbridled  license.  He  was 
brave,  but  undisciplined.  He  neither  understood  nor  could  he 
endure  subordination  to  authority,  however  properly  con- 
stituted. He  lacked  a  sense  of  co-operation  and  could  not 
succeed  against  the  well-trained,  strictly-disciplined  Iroquois 
when  the  vital  issue  was  staged  on  the  theatre  of  war.  It 
will  always  be  so,  whether  in  war  or  peace;  in  industrial  or 
political  struggle, — the  same  principle  will  apply.  Democracy 
without  adequate  safeguards  in  this,  our  own  day  of  assertive 
irdividualism,  would  represent  the  untamled,  impracticable 
Huron  of  three  centuries  ago. 

No  one  can  read  the  story  of  the  Huron  Mission  without 
emotion  or  without  being  impressed  'by  its  possibilities,  as  an 
historic  heritage  of  rare  value.     The  impression  will  deepen 
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with  the  great,  though  not  absolute,  test  of  time.  The  source- 
material  from  which  the  historian  will  select  his  .pigments,  as 
well  as  his  subject-matter,  has  been  igiven  to  the  world  in 
worthy  form  from  the  rieh  treasure-house  of  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions, and  some  day  the  importance  of  the  bequest  will  be  un- 
derstood. The  Mission  will  be  acknowledged  as  a  decisive 
event  in  our  history  and  the  future  will  demand  that  justice 
shall  be  done  to  it  in  our  national  elysium.  The  future  is  an 
ever-present  claimant  for  its  rights  from  us.  The  day  of  judg- 
ment is  posterity's  to-morrow.  The  "dies  irae"  of  history 
lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  The  great  tribunal  is  a  personified 
conscience  aipprehending  the  future.  Therefore,  the  heritage 
value  of  history  in  a  people 's  life  is  very  great,  and  our  respon- 
sibilities regarding  it,  not  less  real  than  are  its  advantages  to 
us.  The  heritage  is  ours  to  make  use  of  it  ourselves  and  then 
to  hand  it  down  enriched  by  our  experience  to  those  who  come 
after  us.  What  a  man  inherits  is  not  wholly  his  own  to  do 
with  as  he  pleases;  the  gift  received  from  the  past  is  a  life 
possession  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Here  lies  the  germ 
and  seed  of  that  altruism  on  which  not  only  family,  but  na- 
tional life  is  fundamentally  established.  In  estimating  the 
value  to  a  nation  of  the  herit-age  of  history,  many  things  are 
to  be  connidered.  War  has  furnished  famous  battles  which 
have  been  turning-points  in  history.  Peace,  also,  hath  her  vic- 
tories not  less  decisive,  which,  more  deeply  than  war,  leave 
their  impress  on  the  character  of  the  people  and  guide  the 
broad  trend  of  affairs.  To  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  track 
of  the  obvious  and  the  spectacularly  apparent,  to  the  by-paths 
of  life,  and  there  to  discover  the  silent  forces  which  ceaselessly 
move  on  in  all  the  complexity  of  their  subtle  processes  to 
great  achievement,  is  a  favour  from  the  gods.  The  reward  is  a 
beam  from  the  lamp  of  truth,  a  glimpse  of  elusive  human  mo- 
tives, a  clearer  view  of  the  reason  why.  Huronia  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  strongest  of  all  human  instincts  is  the  religious 
one,  and  if  we  fail  to  note  and  give  full  value  to  the  religious 
element  in  our  history,  we  fail  at  the  most  vital  point.  Books 
upon  books  of  history  prove  this.    Why  is  it  that  so  much  of 
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our  history  down  the  centuries,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  our 
time,  is  so  unsatisfactory,  so  shallow,  so  dead?  Because  the 
deeper  forces,  influencing,  impelling  and  controlling  human 
action  with  the  inevitable  fate  of  destiny,  have  not  been  ap- 
prehended by  the  writers.  The  divine  government  of  the 
world,  carried  on  »o  largely  through  human  instrumentality, 
is  not  given  due  importance ;  perhaps,  because,  sometimes  the 
historian  himself  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  divine 
life,  a  spirit  caught,  understood  and  exemplified  in  life  and 
death  by  the  martyr-actors  who  played  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  Huronia. 


FAME. 

Their  noonday  never  knows 
What  names  immortal  are, 

'Tis  Night  alone  that  shows 
How  star  surpasseth  star. 


—J.  B.  TalOb. 


KEV.   H.   CARR,   LL.D., 
(president   of   ST.    MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE) 
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Congratulations  Tendered 

The  President  of  St.  Michael's  College, 

Rev.  H.  Carr,  LL.D. 


On  the  evening  of  Monday,  June  12th,  the  graduates  of 
1922  and  the  undergraduates  of  St.  Joseph's  affiliated  College, 
met  in  their  large  reception  room  to  congratulate  their 
revered  and  esteemed  President  upon  the  high  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  at  the  special  eonvo'cation  lield  on  the  previous 
Thursday  when  the  honorary  de'greie  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  University  of  Toronto.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  genuine  rejoicing.  Some  musical  numbers  were 
effectively  rendiered  by  those  se-eking  musical  degrees,  among 
whom  were  Miss  Clare  Moore,  Miss  Helen  Kramer  and  Miss 
Doreen  Smith,  a  congratulatory  address  was  read  by  Miss 
Wanola  Collins  in  response  to  which  Father  Carr  thanked 
the  students  for  their  kind  words  of  him  and  their  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  honours  he  had  received.  He  then  set 
forth  a  most  instructive,  forceful  and  eloquent  statement  of  the 
ends  and  aims  of  St.  Michael's  College,  the  diffieullties  it  had 
overcome^  the  needs  it  still  experienced  of  great  men  to  carry 
on  its  work  as  professors  in  the  various  branches,  of  its  dearth 
of  funds  for  building  and'  other  purposes,  the  facilities  it  now 
enjoyed  in  its  relations  with  the  .great  Provineial  University, 
of  its  unique  position  as-  a  Catholie  Colle^ge  enjoying  the  pri- 
vileges of  public  lalboratories,  libraries  and  open  lecture- 
courses,  which  as  an  isolated  CoMege  it  would  not  share.  Tt 
was,  however,  in  outlining  his  cherished  plans  for  the  future 
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of  the  College  thait  Father  Garr  waxed  especially  eloquent, 
and  his  enthusiasm  upon  this  point  and  his  splendid  appeal 
for  loyalty  in  the  outgoing  graduates  of  St.  Michael's  evi- 
dently stirred  a  sympathic  chord  to  vibration  in  the  hearts 
of  tho«e  who  were  present,  for  the  applause  which  foHowed 
his  words  was  heartfelt  and  sincere.  The  staff  of  St. 
Michael's  and  many  members  of  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph, 
as  well  as  several  senior  pupils  of  the  Academic  Department 
weo'e  among  the  audience  and  immediately  .gathered  around  tlie 
learned  Doctor  to  present  their  compliments  personally  and 
to  express  their  reigret  that  he  had  noit  gratified  their  desire 
to  'behold  "him  in  the  crimson  splendour  of  his  official  robes, 
and  they  begged  of  him  this  pleasure  by  extending  him  an 
urgent  invitation  to  return  in  due  form  at  his  first  oppor- 
tunity when  it  was  hoped  he  would  address  them  on  some 
useful  and  instructive  topic  whi<sh  he  himself  might  choose. 
Father  Carr  is  a  very  popular  President  of  his  College  and  a 
most  efficient  head  of  that  time-honoured  Institution,  May 
his  labours  bear  abundant  fruit  for  many  years  to  come ! 


Let  nothing  trouble  thee. 
Let  nothing  trouble  thee. 

AM  things  paas  away. 

God  never  changes. 
Patience  oibtains  everything. 

God  alone  suffices! 


—ST.  TERESA. 
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Scarlet,  Brown,  and  Gold 

By  Carolink  D.  Swan. 

THE  leaves  are  rapidly  sifting  down,  now  that  the  early 
frosts  have  come  and  we  can  again  admire  the  exquisite 
tracery  of  the  bare  limbs  and  twigs  against  the  sky.  It 
i«  a  pleasure  to  walk  through  rustling  heaps  of  fallen  leafage, 
scattering  their  brown  and  gold.  Winter  apples  are  in  process 
of  gathering,  while  the  school  children  are  scurrying  about  af- 
ter pumpkins  for  Jack  o 'Lanterns.  Great  grinning  faces  of 
fire  and  much  laughter  mark  the  coming  of  Hallowe'en. 

The  smoke  of  burning  leaves  fills  the  October  air.  A  blue 
ring  curls,  rising  from  a  heap  of  them,  then  red  flame  flares  up 
and  an  incredibly  short  time  makes  them  a  pile  of  white  ashes. 
It  is  all  a  delight  to  the  little  people.  They  lo-^e  to  play  with 
fire.  And  who  shall  say  that,  in  this,  the  child  is  not  the 
father  of  the  man? 

The  autumn  spell  of  brightness  still  rules  the  forest.  Yet 
few  know  how  imperfect  are  the  colours  that  make  up  their 
gorgeous  whole.  We  speak  of  the  scarlet  and  crimson  of  the 
maple,  the  oak,  the  suraacli  and  many  shrubs,  but  to  the  artist 
eye  very  little  pure  crimson,  scarlet  or  purple  appears  among 
these  tints.  Were  It  otherwise,  they  would  give  us  less  plea- 
«ure.  Our  senses  would  be  intoxicated;  whereas,  now,  they 
are  healthfully  as  well  as  agreeably  stimulated.  Pure  colour, 
spread  over  too  wide  an  extent  of  surface,  would  'be  too  in- 
tense for  perfect  enjoyment !  All  the  dyes  of  autumn  foilage 
are  sobered  by  the  admixture  of  some  earthly  hue,  something 
that  prevents  their  rivalling  the  tints  of  heaven. 

The  sombre  browns,  the  clay-'colors  of  earth  itself,  the 
slate  of  ledges,  or  half-hidden  grays  of  stray  stones,  the  atmos- 
pheric blue  of  distance,  the  russet  of  dead  leaves  and  dry 
grasses,  with  all  sorts  of  shadow-tones,  deaden  and  pervade 
landscape.    No,  earth  is  not  heaven,  and  never  will  be. 

*     •     •     *     « 
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Of  course,  there  is  some  pure  colour.  Enough  to  give  us  a 
glimpse,  an  anticipation  of  the  pureness  to  come.  Green  and 
yellow  are  often  seen  in  their  purity  on  the  leaves  of  trees : 
crimson  and  scarlet  very  rarely.  Even  their  green  is  not  per- 
fect, save  in  June.  Afterwards,  as  every  landscape  painter 
knows,  all  verdure  is  tarnished  and  rusty.  The  colours  of 
leaves  will  not  bear  comparison  with  those  of  flowers,  either 
in  purity  or  variety ;  yet,  when  seen  from  a  distance  and  illu- 
minated by  sunshine,  they  seem  mearly  pure.  But  leaves  of 
different  shades  in  sunshine  produce  at  a  distance  the  effects 
of  crimson  or  scarlet ;  chocolate  hues  that  of  purple,  and 
broAvns  that  of  orange. 

In  point  of  fact,  sunshine  intensifies  and  alters  colours  to  a 
degree  that  is  deceptive.  Once  in  late  autumn  there  came  a 
beautiful  day,  so  warm  and  sunny  tbat  our  New  Bedford 
friends  whom  we  were  visiting  took  us  out  rowing  in  the  har- 
bour. They  were  delightful  girls,  cordial  and  unassuming, 
and  rowed  like  practised  sailors.  We  came  before  long  to  a 
little  gray  island,  whose  top  was  crowned  with  scarlet  oaks — 
dwarfed  and  low-set  in  the  rocks,  whose  clefts  gave  them 
space  to  root — but  ablaze  with  such  splendid  colour  that  it 
was  a  vision  of  pure  scarlet.  So  beautiful  it  shone  that  we 
begged  to  land  and  gather  some  of  the  dazzling  boughs.  But 
alas^  for  our  Enchanted  Island!  The  spoil,  after  securing  it 
with  infindte  pains,  became  a  mere  sullen  bunch  of  red  leaves. 
At  home,  away  from  the  sunlight,  that  unspeakable  glow, 
that  vivid  scarlet,  that  ethereal  magnificence  sank  into  common 
earthliness,  the  every-day  red  that  no  one   greatly  admires. 

It  was  an  object-lesson  on  the  delusiveness  of  earthly  things. 

•     «     *     *     * 

The  following  pretty  i)it  of  description  is  from  the  pen  of 
Richard  Jeffries.  He  says:  "The  sunshine  of  the  autumn 
afternoons  is  faintly  tawny  and  the  long  grass  by  the  wayside 
takes  from  it  a  tawny  undertone.  Some  other  colour  than  the 
green  of  each  separate  blade  it  gathered,  lies  among  the 
bunches,  a  little  perhaps  like  the  hue  of  the  narrow  pointed 
leaves  of  the  reeds.    It  is  caught  only  for  a  moment,  and  look- 
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ed  at  steadily,  it  goes.  Among  the  grass  the  hawkweeds,  one 
or  two  dandelions  and  a  stray  buttercup  favour  the  illusion. 
By  the  bushes  there  is  a  double  row  of  pale  buff  briony  leaves ; 
these,  too,  help  to  in<;rease  the  sense  of  a  secondary  colour. 
The  atmosphere  holds  the  sunbeams  and  abstracts  from  them 
their  white  ^brilliance.  They  come  slower,  with  a  drowsy  light, 
which  casts  a  less  defined  shadow  of  the  still  oaks." 

The  above  exquisite  account  from  an  artist's  standpoint, 
of  earth's  autumnal  gilding  is  unusually  correct.  The  dusty 
yellow  haze  being  purely  aerial,  goes  for  much  in  creating  the 
divine  enchantment.  We  gaze  at  the  Eternal  Colourist,  and 
lo,  it  is  very  good. 


Some  years  ago  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Blue  Hills, 
which  are  the  glory  of  Oxford  County,  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
It  was  in  October  and  they  loomed  up  suddenly,  a  magnificent 
background  for  trees  of  crimson  and  orange. 

Reaching  the  waters  of  a  little  river  fringed  with  maples, 
we  came  upon  the  town  of  South  Paris,  famous  for  its  min- 
erals, some  of  the  finest  tourmalines  in  the  world  having  been 
found  there.  Beyond,  the  views  from  our  car  windows  grew 
more  splendid,  the  precipitous  hillsides  being  clad  in  foilage 
whose  tints  ranged  from  the  palest  yellow — the  faint  green  of 
the  fall  butterflies^ — to  the  red  of  the  scarlet  oaks  and  the 
dark  intensities  of  the  evergreens. 

Many  glimpses  had  the  composition  of  choice  paintings. 
One  meadow  hollow  was  circled  round  its  brim  with  spruce 
and  mountain  firs,  while  deep  in  the  exact  centre  of  its  bowl- 
like cup  grew  one  maple  of  vermilion  tint,  a  splendid  tree,  like 
a  great  flame  of  fire.  Further  on,  a  tiny  white  farm-house  nes- 
tled down  amid  a  group  of  pines;  yet,  just  in  front  of  it  one 
brilliant  tree  made  a  glory-blaze.  Again  at  one  point  we 
passed  a  wonderful  growth  of  white  birches  behind  the  green- 
est of  meadowlands — the  whole  nestling,  like  a  mass  of  silver 
and  emeralds,  at  the  base  of  the  Hills. 

For  behind  all  this  colour  lay  the  Blue  Hills ;  so  called  be- 
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cause  their  tint  is  unusually  deep,  dark  and  beautiful, — owin^, 
it  may  be,  to  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions. 

***** 

In  England  our  American  blaze  and  riot  of  colour  is  toned 
down  into  richer  and  graver  shades.  Purple,  bronze  and  wood 
colours  with  many  russet  tints  variegate  the  autumnal  foliage 
— while  gorse,  whin  and  heather  show  tones  of  gold  and  violet. 

The  following  sonnet  from  Ohambers'  Journal  is  a  charm- 
ing colour-study : 

Brown  and  Gold. 

It  is  the  time  when  harvest  has  begun; 

The   ferny  bracken,  Avithered  brown  and  slight, 

Tinged  with  a  brilliant   wealth  of  glittering  light, — 
A  golden  flood  from  the  low,  blushing  sun, — 
Carpets  the  sloping  hills,  whose  summits  dun 

Are  kingly  crowned,  with  glowing  radiance  bright. 

The  brown  lark,  singing  in  her  aureate  flight, 
Sinks  earthward,  when  her  closing  trill  is  run. 

Among  the  bracken  sits  my  lady  fair; 
Sunburst  is  her  sweet  face  and  'brown  her  hair. 

Except  where  it  has  meshed  the  light  of  gold 
Within  the  threads ;  so,  too,  her  eyes  are  brown 
And  on  her  hand,  as  dusky  as  her  gown, 

Gleams  a  gemmed  circlet,  pledge  her  love  I  hold. 

*     *     *     «     « 

This  perfectly  fresh  and  happy  picture  is  a  rare  curio 
because  most  autumn  poems  have  a  shadow  of  melancholy 
brooding  over  tliem,  or  else  lurking  beneath;  Longfellow's 
"Aftermath"  being  one  of  the  saddest.  There  is  danger  that 
our  gray  shadows  will  settle  into  iglooni.  We  need  a  touch 
of  the  woodland  scarlet!  Life  is  never  all  shadow — its  essen- 
tial briglitness  remains  unfailing,  as  the  writer  of  these  two 
stanzas  sees  and  declares. 
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Perennials. 

The  leaves  turn  brown,  the  air  grows  chill, 

And  summer's  glory  fades  away: 
But  autumn's  flame  on  field  and  hill 

Shows  Life  doth  ever  stay. 

Gone  are  the  days  I  loved  so  well; 

They  faded,  and,  like  leaves,  are  dead: 
But  Love  that  lit  them,  where  they  fell 

Still  blossoms,  autumn-red. 

— Edwin  R.  Champlin. 

Yes,  life,  sad  as  it  often  is,  has  its  scarlet,  purple  and  gold, 
its  sacred  chord  of  colour, — the  same  that  shone  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  Tabernacle,  befitting  the  Divine  Presence  there.  Why 
should  we  doubt  or  grieve,  or  lament,  since  that  abiding 
Presence  is  with  us  still? 
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0  God,  I  love  Thee  for  Thyself, 
And  not  that  I  may  heaven  gain, 
Nor  yet  that  they  who  love  Thee  not, 
Must  suffer  hell's  eternal  pain. 

Thou,  0  my  Jesus!    Thou  didst  me 
Upon  the  cross  embrace; 
For  me  didst  bear  the  Nails  and  Spear, 
And  manifold  disgrace. 

And  griefs  and  torments  numberless, 
And  sweat  of  agony; 
E'en  death  itself — and  ail  for  one     - 
Who  was  Thine  enemy. 

Then  why,  0  Blessed  Jesus  Christ, 
Should  I  not  love  Thee  well; 
Nott  for  the  sake  of  winning  heaven, 
Or  of  escaping  hell. 

Not  with  the  hope  of  gaining  aught, 

Not  seeking  a  reward; 

But  as  Thyself  'hast  loved  me, 

0  ever-loving  Lord. 

E'en  so  I  love  Thee,  and  will  love. 
And  in  Thy  praise  will  sing; 
Solely  because  Thou  art  my  God, 
And  my  eternal  King. 
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Essays  of  Alice  Meynell 

The  prose  of  Alice  Meynell  has  the  classic  tradition  of  re- 
strained, harmonious  beauty.  The  music  of  it  is  subtle,  deli- 
cately subordinate  to,  and  mingling  with,  her  thought.  Her 
note  is  always  a  modulated  one,  her  emphasis  lies  in  the  pause, 
rather  than  the  crescendo.  The  louder,  shriller  tone,  the  lavish 
stress  of  praise  or  blame,  never  enters  into  her  work.  Instead, 
she  moves  quietly,  with  the  walk  of  a  Goddess,  appealing  by 
that  very  virtue  of  reserve,  of  exquisite  reticence. 

She  has,  to  a  singular  degree,  the  spirit  of  contemplation 
characteristic  of  saints  and  .poets.  She  sees  and  reflects,  but 
not  as  others  see  and  reflect,  rather  with  a  clear  spiritual  in- 
sight, a  deep,  'balanced  wisdom,  a  "privacy  of  light."  It  is 
this  peculiar  quality  that  gives  to  her  work  such  poise  and 
truth.  It  raises  her  to  a  detachment  that  strives  not  for  the 
"honours  of  immortality,"  but  for  the  simple  achievement  of 
the  day.  She  "shows  a  most  dignified  alarcity  to  do  her  best, 
daily,  for  the  'process'  and  oblivion." 

Yet  this  end  is  cheerfully  defeated.  Such  essays  are  for 
longer  than  to-day.  Almost  any  of  them,  chosen  at  random, 
would  save  her  from  the  indifference  of  posterity :  "At  Monas- 
tery Gates,"  with  its  clearly  etched  cloister,  its  "sweet  contralto 
bells"  and  its  friars  painted  into  the  picture  with  vivid,  gra- 
cious delicacy;  or  (to  wheel  through  part  of  her  wide  orbit) 
the  fine  critical  instinct,  the  fastidious,  thoughtful  scholarship 
of  "Symmetry  and  Incident,"  which  she  reduces,  for  once,  to 
the  final  packed  phrase,  "Man  is  Greek  without  and  Japanese 
within."  These  and  scores  besdde  will  be  treasured  for  al- 
ways in  the  storehouse  of  English  literature. 

Alice  Meynell,  writing  of  nature,  is  gay  and  tender  and 
meditative,  all  in  one.  She  rejoices,  like  a  child,  in  "the  im- 
plicit spring"  and  grows  grave  again  at  "the  mystery  and 
beauty  nature  flashes  on  our  eyes."  She  has  a  way,  a  subdued, 
effective  way,  of  creating  a  landscape  before  our  mental  view. 
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The  exceeding  beauty  of  her  prose,  the  matchless  ease, 
the  glance  of  wit,  the  charm  of  sheer  reserve,  the  underlying 
spiritual  philosophy,  have  ranked  her  among  the  'best  in  the 
estimation  of  discriminating  critics  such  as  Patmore  and  Mere- 
dith. 

She  is,  moreover,  a  v/oman  who  lives  out  in  her  life  tbe 
nobleness  -of  her  art.  She  has  the  unshaken  accent  of  sin- 
cerity, and  wi'ites  beautifully,  because  she  has  first  lived  'beau- 
tifully. Her  thoughts  have  been  shepherded  with  care,  have 
grown  in  constant  strength  and  loveliness.  Her  keen  discrim- 
inative sense  has  preserved  her  always  fro<m  the  cheapness  of 
the  gross,  has  dedicated  her,  for  all  time,  to  what  is  purest 
and  finest  in  life  and  literature. 

DOROTHY  WALL. 


When  crosses  would  afflict  thee, 
Oh !  let  thy  watchword  be, 

Thy  holy  Mother's  lessons: 
"Let  nothing  trouble  thee." 

If  darkness  round  thee  gathers. 
And  fills  thy  soul  with  fear; 

"Let  nothing  e'er  affright  thee," 
She  whispers  in  thy  ear. 

In  every  joy  or  sorrow. 

Which  meets  thee  day  by  day; 
She  bids  thee  to  (remember, 

"That  all  things  pass  away." 


—ST.  TERESA. 
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I  took  a  piece  of  living  clay, 
And  gently  formed  it  day  by  day, 
And  moulded  with  my  power  and  art, 
A  young  child's  soft  and  yieldinjg  heart, 
I  came  again  when  days  were  gone; 
A  woman  'twas  I  looked  upon ; 
She  still  that  early  impressS  bore 
And  I  eould  change  it  never  more. 
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I  took  a  piece  of  plastic  clay, 

And  idly  fashioned  it  one  day. 

And  as  my  fingers  pressed  it  still. 

It  moved  and  yielded  at  my  will.  | 

I  came  again  when  days  were  past. 

The  bit  of  clay  was  found  at  last. 

The  form  I  gave  it  still  it  bore, 

But  I  could  change  that  form  no  more.  \ 
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Officers  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  Association 

1922—1923 


Honorary  Patron— The  Very  Rev.  W.  (R.  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Spiritual  Director— The  Eev.  E.  Murray,  O.S.B. 

Honorary  President — The  Reverend  Mother  Superior  of  the 
Community  of  St.  Joseph. 

President— Miss  B.  L.  Monkhouise. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  J,  A.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor, 
Miss  R.  M.  Agnew,  Miss  Theresa  O'Connor,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Riley. 

Treasurer— Miss  Marjorie  Power. 

Recording  Secretary — iMiss  K.  McCrohan* 

Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  M.  McCrohan. 

Out-of-Town  Secretary— Miss  B.  Walsh. 

Press  Secretary — 

Historian — Miss  May  Morrow. 

Councillors — Mrs.  Wm.  Petley,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Brazill,  Misa  M. 
Power,  Miss  Helen  Kernahan. 
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Alumnae    Notes 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae 
Association,  held  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent  on  Sunday,  June  4th, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1922-1923 :  President, 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse ;  1st  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thomp- 
son ;  2nd  Vi^e-President,  Mrs.  Fred.  0  'Connor ;  3rd  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  R.  M.  Agnew;  4th  Vice-President,  Miss  Theresa 
0  'Connor ;  5th  Vice-President,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Riley ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  N.  McCrohan;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  K. 
Mc'Crohan;  Out-of-Town  Secretary,  Miss  Bernadette  Walsh; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Anna  Heck;  Historian,  Miss  May  Morrow; 
Councillors,  Mrs.  Wm.  Petley,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazil,  Miss  M.  Power, 
Miss  H.  Kernahan.  The  retiring  President,  Miss  M.  L.  Hart, 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  Convention  of  the  International 

Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  in  October. 

«     •     •     •     • 

The  closing  of  the  twelfth  year  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  Association  was  fittingly  celebrated  on  the  evening 
of  June  6th,  with  a  banquet  in  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel,  the  large 
dining-room  of  which  was  tastefully  and  appropriately  decor- 
ated for  the  occasion.  The  crest  of  the  College  with  its  inscrip- 
tion "congregavit  Nos  in  Unum  Christi  Amor"  with  electric 
illumination  and  a  large  picture  of  King  George  draped  with 
flags,  formed  a  group  which  was  greatly  admired  by  all  present. 
A  large  table  having  for  centre  piece  a  spraying  fountain  en- 
circled by  choice  flowers  and  many  coloured  lights  was  specially 
arranged  for  the  twelve  graduates  of  this  year. 

Miss  Hart,  the  retiring  President,  presided  at  the  guest 
table.  Toasts  were  proposed  to  the  graduates,  sister  associa- 
tions and  teachers  by  Miss  Ruth  Agnew,  M.A.,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Thompson  and  Miss  T.  Lalor,  Mrs.  John  Ferguson  and  Mrs.  F. 
McCarthy  sang.  Dean  Harris  delighted  the  large  number  pres- 
ent with  his  recitations.  Father  Carr  gave  a  short  address  on 
the  position  of  women  in  the  world  to-day  in  comparison  with 
the  past.  Father  Murray  also  entertained  with  a  short  address 
as  did  Miss  Elizabeth  O'Driscoll,  M.A.,  who  gave  a  recitation 

in  French. 

«     *     *     *     * 

While  Toronto  was  favored  with  a  very  delightful  summer, 
some  of  our  members  tripped  off  for  a  change  of  climate. 
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Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse  and  family  to  Bayfield,  Lake  Huron; 
Miss  M.  McGrath  and  niece  to  Bala,  Lake  Muskoka ;  Miss  P. 
McBride  to  Caeserea  on  Lake  Scugog;  Miss  Rose  Ferguson 
to  Jackson's  Point;  Miss  Mary  Brophy  to  Belleville;  Mrs.  M, 
Lellis,  Miss  N.  Kennedy  to  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Feast  of  St.  Anne ;  Mrs.  Fred.  0  'Connor  to  Jack- 
son's Point;  Mrs.  James  McCarron  to  Beaverton;  Miss  M. 
Morrow  to  Sarnia ;  Mrs.  H.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  A.  0  'Leary  to  Jack- 
son's  Point;  Mrs.  R.  Gough  to  Niagara-on-the-Lake;  Miss  Win- 
nifrid  Downey  to  Haliburton,  Out. ;  Miss  Ruth  Warde  to  Wa 

Wa. 

*  «     *     *     * 

Mrs.  Peter  Charlebois,  of  Smiths  Falls,  is  enjoying  a  visit 

with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  M.  Healey,  in  her  new  home  on  Glen  Road. 

*     *     *     *     * 

Miss  M.  Kelman  had  the  unique  experience  of  an  aerial 

transportation   from  Paris   to  London   during  her  European 

trip  this  summer. 

•     •     •     • 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Miss  J.  Lehane  is  recuperat- 
ing on  the  Upper  Lakes  after  her  illness  in  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital. 

*  *     «     •     • 

Miss  M.  Power  has  returned  fi-om  New  York,  where  she 

has  ibeen  specializing  in  the  study  of  Social  Service. 

m     *     *     *     * 

From  Miss  M.  Kelman,  who  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive European  tour,  we  have  the  following  account  of  her 
pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  and  her  trip  from  Lourdes  to  Rome: 

Pilgrimag-e  to  Lourdes. 

"We  joined  the  pilgrims,  sixty  in  number,  at  Notre  Dame  de 
Lourdes,  Montreal,  where  a  special  Solemn  Mass  was  sung  for 
us  during  which  all  received  Holy  Communion.  After  Mass 
we  boarded  the  SS.  "Canada"  and  set  sail  Sunday,  May  7th. 
The  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence  was  delightful,  but  on  entering 
the  Gulf  we  got  into  a  fog  which  never  lifted  until  Liverpool 
was  reached.  The  sea  was  not  rough,  but  we  felt  the  cold, 
especially  when  .near  the  icebergs,  of  which  we  saw  quite  a 

number tall,  white  and  stately.    A  floating  mine  which  we 

saw  quite  near  our  steamer,  recalled  to  our  memories  the  awful 
o«ean  tragedies  of  the  late  war.  A  large  whale  was  at  least  to 
me  a  novel  sight. 
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From.  Liverpool  we  made  a  hurried  trip  via  London,  Dover, 
Calais  to  Paris,  where  we  had  dinner,  leaving  a  few  hours 
later  by  night  train  for  Lourdes,  which  we  reached  in  time 
to  see  one  of  the  largest  pilgrimages  of  the  year.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gave  and  mark* 
the  spot  where  our  Blessed  Lady  appeared  to  Bernadette 
Sou'birous? — we  visited  the  Soubiroux  house  where  Berna- 
dette's  bedroom  remains  in  tact. 

Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  in 
the  open  by  the  Bishop  of  Lourdes.  Down  each  side  of  the 
avenue  fifty  or  more  invalids  were  arranged  in  wheel  chairs. 
The  bishop  walked  down  and  up,  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, raising  it  high  over  every  one,  those  following  singing 
the  "Te  Deum."  In  the  evening  those  in  the  procession 
walked  four  deep  ,  carrying  lighted  candles,  singing  hymns 
and  litanies  from  the  Grotto,  up  and  down  the  stairs,  along 
the  avenue,  around  the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  which  was  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  thousands  of  electric  bulbs.  It  was  a 
sight  long  to  be  remembered. 

Next  morning  we  assisted  at  High  Mass  in  the  Grotto,  re- 
reived  Holy  'Communion,  and  made  our  thanksgiving  with 
grateful  hearts.  After  breakfast  we  found  motors  ready  to 
take  us  on  a  trip  up  the  Pyrenees. 

It  was  a  drive  to  remember,  the  quaint  people  and  houses, 
large  forests,  fields  of  red  poppies  and  yellow  daffodils,  mile- 
posts  with  sacred  images,  and  every  house  with  a  painted 
portrait  of  a  favourite  saint  over  its  front  door. 

Lunched  at  Gavarnie,  after  which  we  visited  an  old  church 
of  the  12th  century.  Had  a  donkey  ride  and  took  snap  shots 
of  the  natives,  returning  much  pleased  with  our  unexpected 
day's  outing. 

From  Lourdes,  with  we  left  with  regret,  we  went  to  Mar- 
seilles, the  greatest  seaport  of  France,  made  a  tour  of  this  his- 
toric city,  reaching  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  by  funicula,  which 
affords  an  unparelleled  view  of  Marseilles  and  the  Blue  Medi- 
terranean. In  the  afternoon  viewed  the  Cathedral  and  the 
Chateau  rendered  immortal  by  Dumas. 

From  Marseilles  to  Nice,  the  pearl  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  scenery  was  exquisite  along  the  picturesque  Comichico  D'or 
and  the  forest  of  Estael. 

A  motor  car  excursion  to  Mentone,  taking  in  the  Grande 
Coraiche,  the  observatory  and  cap  Martin,  visiting  Monte  Carlo, 
the  famous  capital  of  Monaco,  with  its  magnificent  ir'^rdens 
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and  the  Casino,  returning  to  Nice  by  way  of  Petite  Comiehe, 
Eze,  Beaulieu,  Villefranche  and  cap  Ferrara. 

All  along  the  south  of  France  the  vineyards  are  wonderful, 
every  available  piece  of  ground  is  utilized,  terraced  tier  upon 
tier  up  the  mountain  side. 

Leaving  Nice  in  the  morning,  we  lunched  at  Vintimille,  pass- 
ing the  Italian  frontier,  arriving  at  Genoa  in  the  evening. 
In  a  vast  amphitheatre  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
city  lies,  enjoying  a  situation  which  has  earned  for  it  the  title 
"The  superb."  Experienced  guides  took  our  party  to  see  the 
St.  Lawrence  Cathedral,  nearly  a  thousand  years  old,  the 
Ducal  Palace,  once  the  home  of  the  Doges,  the  Mazzini  Gallery 
and  other  points  of  interest.  A  carriage  drive  to  the  Campo 
Santo  along  the  via  Garibaldi  and  via  Rome  took  us  to  the 
most  magnificent  cemetery  in  the  world.  After  a  short  stay 

in  this  city  of  the  dead  we  left  for  Rome. 

«     *     •     *     « 

St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  are  indebted  to  Miss  D.  Mc- 
Carron,  who  while  in  Europe  attended  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress held  in  Rome,  for  the  following  interesting  paragraphs: 

The  opening  ceremony  of  the  Twenty-sixth  International 
Eucharistic  Congress  was  held  in  the  Court  of  Damascus,  Rome, 
Italy.  Entering  the  Court  where  thousands  Were  assembled, 
one's  attention  was  attracted  to  the  rich  red  velvet-draped 
platform  erected  for  the  occasion.  In  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form stood  the  Papal  Throne  in  crimson  and  gold ;  on  either 
side  against  the  velvet  background  hung  a  large  tapestry  of 
our  Lord's  Last  Supper — the  whole  presenting  an  attractive 
and  beautiful  picture^ 

The  many  prelates  on  arriving  took  their  places  on  either 
side  of  the  throne.  Finally  a  trumpet  sounded;  all  knew  its 
significance;  slowly  down  the  incline  within  the  enclosure 
came  the  carriages  from  the  Vatican,  the  curtains  parted  and 
Pius  XI.,  Christ 's  Vicar  on  earth,  stood  before  his  people.  Great 
was  the  reception  given.  After  the  enthusiasm  quieted  down 
one  of  the  Cardinals  read  the  address.  When  His  Holiness 
stepped  forward  to  respond  the  cry  "Vivi  Le  Pappi!"  burst 
forth  from  the  multitude.  His  voice,  so  clear  and  distinct, 
was  heard  throughout  the  entire  Court.  On  his  return  to  the 
Ihrone  the  prelates  knelt  to  pay  homage  to  their  si)iritual 
Head.  Then  His  Holiness,  coming  forward,  walked  from  end 
to  end  of  the  platform,  blessing  his  people,  during  which  time 
"Vivi  Le  Pappi!"  rang  out  louder  and  louaer  from  the  vast 
crowd. 
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Next  day,  from  early  morning,  throngs  hurried  to  St. 
Peter's,  many  carrying  camp  stools  (there  being  no  seats  in  the 
vast  Cathedral)  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  great  doors 
between  the  Vatican  and  St,  Peter's  opened  and  the  procession 
in  the  usual  ceremonious  order  moved  slowly  down  the  aisle, 
lastly  seated  on  high,  His  Holiness  was  carried  bestowing  his 
blessing  on  all  the  faithful  who  were  assembled  to  assist  at 
that  sublimest  act  of  our  holy  religion — the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
which  he  was  about  to  offer.  Five  hundred  male  voices  render- 
ed the  music.     The  whole  surpassing  any  description. 

Sunday,  May  28th,  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the 
City  of  Kome.  In  a  procession  of  boys,  men  from  all  lay  so- 
cieties, religious  from  every  known  order  in  the  world,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried  in  turn  by  three  Cardinals 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  around  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Colosseum  to  the  different  basilicas,  finishing  in  each  with 
Benedietion.  It  must  not  ibe  supposed  there  were  only  these 
three  ceremonies  during  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  The  dif- 
ferent days  had  their  various  hours  for  meetings  in  the  many 
churches, — yes,  even  in  the  night  when  ten  thousand  men  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion  at  midnight  Mass — a  grand  and  glori- 
ous tribute  to  our  Blessed  Lord. 

•     •     •     •     • 

Dr.  Paul  0 'Sullivan,  313  Brunswick  avenue,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  D.  A.  0 'Sullivan,  M.A.,  A.C.,  LL.D.,  received  at  Con- 
vocation this  year  from  Toronto  University  the  title  of  Ph.D. 
This  was  conferred  upon  the  distinguished  graduate  for  re- 
search  work  in  Experimental  Psychology.  Dr.  0 'Sullivan  ob- 
tained his  title  in  medicine  in  1915,  having  completed  the  arts 
course  in  1911  with  the  degree  of  M.A.    Congratulations,  Dr. 

0 'Sullivan! 

•     •     •     •  . 

With  the  deepest  regret  we  announce  the  death,  by  drown- 
ing, of  Miss  Loretta  O'Brien,  156  Arlington  avenue.  Miss 
O'Brien  was  a  pupil  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  and  her  death  is 
mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  city.  To  her  be- 
reaved parents  and  family  St.  Joseph  Lilies  extend  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

With  &  sense  of  pride  we  noted  in  the  press  report  of  our 
Catholic  University  College  that  Miss  Dorothy  Agnew  of  St 
Joseph's  lead  the  whole  University  in  the  Third  Year  General 
Course,  winning  the  F.  J.  Hughes  scholarship. 
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And  that  Miss  Blanch  Larochelle  of  St.  Joseph's  lead  the 
whole  University  in  First  Year  English  and  History,  while  in 
Modern  Language  she  ranked  second. 

In  First  Year  General  Course  Doreen  Smith  won  the 
Kuiglits  of  Columbus  scholarship  and  Mary  Coughlin  won  the 
prize  for  English. 

To  these  very  successful  young  ladies  we  tender  hearty 
felicitations. 

•  •     *     •     • 

The  good  wishes  of  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  follow  Reverend 
Sister  Alberta  and  her  Sister  companions  to  their  new  home, 
Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate,  in  Vancouver;  to  Sister  Mary 
Teresa  Aquinas,  Avho  has  taken  charge  of  St.  Michael's  Hos- 
X)ital;  to  Sister  de  Pazzi,  who  will  reside  in  Penetang,  and  to 
Sister  M.  Lidwina,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Novitiate  for  the 
Sisters  of  Service.  ' 

•  •     *     •     • 

To  Rev.  Sister  M.  C.  Borromeo,  who  attained  the  sixtielJi 
anniversar.y  of  her  religious  life  as  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph,  we 
tender  our  heartiest  felicitations.  Sister  M.  C.  Borromeo  was 
one  of  the  first  pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  in  Toronto,  consequently 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  College  Alumnae.  Ad  niultos  amo.=*, 
dear  and  venerable  Sister ! 

Mrs.  Edmund  Kelly,  Governor  of  Ontario  Chapter  of  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  speaking  before 
the  graduating  class  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  at  the  annual 
dinner  in  their  honour,  drew  atention  to  the  importance  of 
earl.y  and  earnest  preparation  for  citizenship. 

"All  women  working  together  for  the  common  good  to 
secure  efficiency  in  Government,"  is  the  aim  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

I       Women  must  be  aroused  to  their  civic  responsibilities,  and 
urged  to  become  active  members  of  existing  political  parties. 

Unbiased  information  should  be  spread  upon  all  puWie 
questions,  and  all  needed  legislation  .should  receive  support. 
At  the  present  time  so  many  important  issues  are  before  us 
that  it  is  even  more  than  usually  neces,sary  for  women  to  agree 
upon  great  issues  in  order  to  derive  full  force  from  co-operation. 

Women's  Clubs  are  linked  from  coast  to  coast,  in  the  forty- 
eight  states  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  nine  Provinces  of 
our  fair  Dominion,  and  as  conscientious  citizens  we  are  advised 
to  believe  in  a  Government  by  the  people  for  the  people.    Six 
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principles  are  stressed  as  a  guide  along  this  perilous  road : 

1.  Become  informed  a'bout  puiblic  questions.  About  the 
principles  of  existing  political  parties,  and  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  public  office. 

2.  Vote  according  to  your  conscience,  in  every  election,  at 
which  you  are  entitled  to  vote. 

3.  Obey  the  law,  even  when  not  in  sympathy  with  all  its 
provisions. 

4.  Support  by  fair  means,  the  policies  you  approve  of. 

5.  Respect  the  rights  of  others  to  uphold  convictions  that 
differ  from  your  own. 

6.  Guard  your  citizenship  as  a  sacred  trust. 
Citizenship  schools  are  included  in  the  preparatory  training 

for  citizenship  where  efficiency  of  government  in  Local,  Pro- 
vincial and  Federal  Department  is  outlined. 

Standing  Committees  on  Social  Welfare  should  be  organ- 
ized. 

Women  as  politicians  must  not  trail  ^behind,  they  must 
have  vision  to  see  what  is  coming,  what  ought  to  come,  and  be 
five  years  ahead  of  the  political  parties. 

"Travelling  behind  the  procession  becomes  dangerous  with 
germ  laden  dust ! '  ■ 

Travelling  in  the  midst  of  the  procession  is  too  crowded. 

The  place  with  the  broad  spaces  and  clear,  bracing  air  is 
ahead  of  the  procession,  and  in  the  lead."  Let  us  travel  there ; 
yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  power  to  build 
a  higher  welfare  for  all  lies  within  the  parties  and  not  without. 

Independent,  intelligent,  lofty  principled  voters  make  great 
parties,  and  great  parties  make  great  nations. 


Miss  Bellelle  Guerin,  National  President  of  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  of  Canada,  who,  while  in  Rome  representing 
Canada  at  the  International  Congress  of  women,  was  decorated 
by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI.,  with  the  Cross  "Pro  Ecclesia 
et  Pontifice,"  which  is  awarded  for  outstanding  service.  Miss 
Guerin  is  the  first  woman  in  Canada  to  be  so  honoured.  To  the 
women  of  the  League  Miss  Guerin  says,  "I  love  ray  decora- 
tion, but  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  pin  it  on  the  breast  of  every 
one  of  you  who  have  worked  so  hard  for  the  dear  League.  I 
hold  the  honour  as  belonging  to  every  individual  member  of 
the  Catholic  Wom.en's  League  of  Canada. 

To  the  honoured  Miss  Guerin  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae 
offer  hearty  feflicitations. 
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Mrs.  S.  F.  Bourn  (May  Doyle)  of  Seattle,  with  her  three 
bright  young  sons  summered  at  Saints  Rest,  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.  May  enjoys  St.  Joseph  Lilies  and  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  all  the  Alumnae  items  relative  to  her  school  day 

companions  at  Alma  Mater. 

•     •     *     •     • 

We  wish  Mrs.  Thos.  McCarron  much  happiness  in  her  beau- 
tiful new  home  at  164  St.  Clair  avenue  east,  Moore  Park. 


Weddings. 

A  pretty  and  imposing  marriage  took  place  at  Holy  Family 
Church,  Toronto,  when  Mary  Aloysius  McDonald  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Donald  McKenzie  Goudy,  M.C. 

Rev.  Father  Coyle  celebrated  the  nuptial  Mass  and  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony. 

*  *     *     *     • 

Another  marriage  of  interest  to  the  Alumnae  was  that  of 
Mr.  William  Hawthorne  Ross,  of  Toronto,  and  Shielah  Jose- 
phine Mulcahy,  of  Orillia.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the 
Angel  Guardian  Church,  Rev.  Father  Armstrong  celebrating 

the  nuptial  Mass. 

*  *     *     *     * 

Miss  Kathleen  Halford  was  successful  in  carrying  off  the 
George  Brown  Scholarship  in  Second  Year  Moderns,  Toronto 
University.    Cordial  congratulations,  Kathleen ! 


In  ways  most  different  from  our  own,  God  makes  us 
grow  in  virtue.  He  Who  takes  care  of  the  beasts  of  the  field 
will  not  forget  you.  How  blessed  is  t-bat  soul  ever  conscious 
of  God  reposing  and  resting  Himself  witJiin  it! 
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Community    Notes 

The  solemn  and  inspiring  ceremony  of  Religious  Profession 
was  held  in  St.  Joseph's  Convent  Chapel,  St.  Alban  street,  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius,  July  31st.  Right  Reverend  Mgr. 
Whelan,  V.G.,  presided  and  received  the  vows  of  the  eight 
young  Sisters  who  had  the  happiness  of  consecrating  them- 
selves forever  to  the  service  of  God  in  holy  religion.  Those 
who  were  so  privileged  were :  Sister  Mary  Gabriel,  Sister 
Maureeen,  Sister  Frances  Clare,  Sister  Annunziata,  Sister  St. 
Aiden,  Sister  Mary  of  Mercy,  Sister  St.  Gregory.  On  the 
same  day  in  St.  Joseph's  Convent  Chapel,  Winnipeg,  Mgr. 
Blair  received  the  vows  of  Sister  Euphemia,  and  in  St.  Joseph's 
Convent  Chapel,  Ladysmith,  B.C.,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  MacDon- 
ald  received  the  vows  of  Sister  Mary  St.  Hugh. 

The  Rev.  Father  A.  Duggan,  S.J.,  Director  of  the  Retreat, 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  illuminating  discourse  on  the  call 
to  the  IRteligious  life  and  the  obligations  which  those  conse- 
crating themselves  to  God  assume  in  pronouncing  the  triple 
vows  of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience,  and  the  '' reward  ex- 
ceeding great"  promised  to  those  who  give  up  all  to  follow 
Christ. 

*        <!:■        *        *        * 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  at  the 
close  of  the  annual  retreat  of  the  Community,  a  Ceremony  of 
Reception  was  held  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  St.  Alban  street. 
The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  M.  D.  Whelan,  V.G.,  officiated,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Murray  of  St.  Michael's  College,  the  Rev.  T. 
O 'Sullivan,  'C.SS.R.,  being  celebrant  of  the  Mass. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Langan,  S.J., 
of  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  director  of  the  Retreat.  Taking 
for  his  text,  "Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends,"  the  Reverend  Father  gave  an 
eloquent  and  inspiring  discourse  on  the  life  of  sacrifice  to 
which  Religious  are  called  in  imitation  of  their  Divine  Model 
and  Exemplar,  counselling  forciTsly  against  the  declared  ene- 
mies of  God's  Church  upon  earth — wealth,  power,  intellect 
and  treason — and  illustrating  from  the  history  of  the  world 
in  the  past  and  in  the  present  the  baneful  influence  these  op- 
posing forces  have  exerted  at  times  on  Christian  life  and  char- 
acter. 
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The  young  ladies  privileged  to  receive  the  Holy  Habit  of 
the  Congregation  were:  Miss  Rita  Harrison,  Streetsville,  in 
religion  Sister  Mary  Caroline;  Miss  Irene  O'Connor,  Port 
Credit,  Sister  Mary  Albertine ;  Miss  Mary  Keaney,  Phelpston, 
Sister  Marj'^  Lawrence;  Miss  Geraldine  Delaney,  Quebec,  Sr. 
Mary  iRose  de  Lima. 

Among  the  clergy  present  were :  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Kidd,  Rev. 
n.  McBrady,  C.S.B.,  Rev.  C.  Kehoe,  O.C.C,  Rev.  R.  Minehan, 
Rev.  J.  Minehan,  Rev.  J.  McCarthy,  I>.D.,  Rev.  J.  McCarthy, 
S.J.  (Montreal),  'Rev.  J.  Egan,  Rev.  F.  Pennylegion,  Rev.  F. 
Caulfield. 

At  the  early  Community  Mass  twelve  novices  had  the  happi- 
ness of  pronouncing  their  First  Vows,  Rev,  Father  Langan, 
S.J.,  presiding. 

*     #     *     *     * 

His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Emard,  Archbishop  of 
Ottawa,  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  invite  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  of  Canada  to  hold  its  next  annual  Conference  in 
Ottawa  in  September,  1923. 

***** 

The  Novitiate  of  the  Order  of  Religieuse  Sisters  of  Service, 
at  2  Wellesley  Place,  was  formally  opened  and  dedicated  on  the 
Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Assumption,  August  15th,  by  His  Grace 
Archbishop  N.  McNeil, 

The  object  of  this  Order  is  to  promote  missionary  work  among 
immigrants  of  the  Northwest.  These  Sisters  will  go  out  like 
Social  Service  workers  among  the  immigrants  in  an  effort  to 
retain  them  in  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  and  to  counteract 
the  spirit  of  anarchy  which  readily  creeps  in  among  new 
peoples  in  a  strange  and  comparatively  unsettled  land. 

Reverend  Sister  M.  Lidwina  of  St,  Joseph's  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  this  newly  opened  Novitiate. 

***** 

While  holidaying  with  friends  at  Kirk's  Ferry,  Quebec, 
a  dearly  loved  former  pupil  of  our  Academy,  Miss  Mary  Lor- 
etta  O'Brien,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Gatineau  River. 
The  news  of  her  untimely  death  came  as  a  severe  shock  to  her 
parents  and  many  friends  in  Toronto.  To  the  bereaved  par- 
ents, brothers  and  sisters  we  tender  heartfelt  sympathy. 

***** 

Miss  Antoinette  Scully,  daughter  of  the  late  Edmund  I. 
Scully,  Essex  County  court  official,  and  niece  of  the  late  Sis- 
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ter  Angelica  of  St.  Joseph's  Community,  died  at  the  family 
residence,  1049  Ouelette  avenue,  Windsor,  Ont.,  on  August  17th. 
Miss  Scully  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Mrs.  Ernest  ^pi^v  of 
Philadelphia,  a  brother,  O'Brien  Scully,  and  an  aunt,  Miss 
Isabel  Scully  of  Windsor.  To  the  bereaved  ones  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  tender  kindly  sympathy. 

*     *     «     *     * 

Reverend  Father  T.  F.  Ryder,  former  Superior  of  the  Paul- 
ist  Fathers,  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  Superior  of  the  Paul- 
ist  House  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Rev.  Father  Ryder  has  been 
for  some  two  years  our  Community  Confessor  and  we  very 
much  regret  his  departure. 


From  all  our  Missions  in  the  West,  Prince  Rupert,  Lady- 
smith,  B.C.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  we  have  received  very  grati- 
fying reports  of  the  successes  scored  by  the  pupils  who  wrote 
Entrance  to  High  School  Examinations,  78  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  having  passed,  several  receiving  honour  stand- 
ing. At  St.  Anne's  School,  St.  James,  Winnipeg,  three  candi- 
dates for  Grade  IX.  Exams.,  1st  Year  High  School,  were  suc- 
cessful. 

In  the  music  tests  nine  candidates  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent, 
Winnipeg,  passed  with  honours.  At  St.  Joseph's  Convent, 
Prince  Rupert,  nineteen  candidates  passed,  fourteen  obtaining 
honour  standing. 

Community  Jubilee  celebrations  marked  the  Feast  of  Our 
Lady's  Assumption,  August  15th. 

Rev.  Sister  M.  C.  Borromeo  attained  her  Diamond  Anniver- 
sary, Rev.  Sister  M.  Ignatia  her  Golden  and  Rev.  Sisters  Hya- 
cinth and  Mary  Teresa  reached  the  twenty-fifth  or  Silver  Anni- 
versary of  their  Religious  Profession. 

Rev.  Joseph  McCarthy,  S.J.,  of  Montreal,  brother  of  Sister 
Mary  Teresa,  celebrated  the  Jubilee  Mass  of  Thanksgiving. 

During  the  day  many  congratulatory  messages,  etc.,  from 
relatives,  friends  and  pupils  were  received  by  the  happy  Jubi- 
larians.      Ad  multos  annos. 

*     *     «     *     * 

Saturday,  August  12th,  the  distinguished  scholar  and  mis- 
sioner,  Right  Reverend  Peter  Celestine  Ferrant,  guest  of  Rev. 
Father  Joseph  Ferguson,  of  Warkworth,  celebrated  Holy  Mass 
in  our  chapel  and  later  in  the  morning  repaired  to  the  Com- 
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munity  room,  where  he  told  the  Sisters  some  of  his  missionary 
experiences  during  the  twenty-two  years  he  lived  among  the 
Arabs  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  of  his  missions  in  Aus- 
tralia, South  America  and  Mexico. 

Seeing  that  Monsignor  Ferrant  carefully  a'bstained  from  re- 
vealing any  of  his  personal  accomplishments  or  attainments, 
Rev.  Father  Ferguson,  who  was  present,  told  us  of  Monsignor 's 
linguistic  and  musical  attainments,  of  instances  in  his  life, 
where  he  had  proved  himself  an  intrepid  hero,  a  near-martyr, 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  his  Lord  and  Master. 

•  •     •     •     • 

The  third  and  last  of  our  annual  retreats  was  held  at  St. 
Joseph 's-on-the- Lake,  August  18th-26th,  and  was  conducted  by 
the  learned  and  eloquent  Rev.  Father  Dawson,  S.J.,  of  Wood- 
stock, Maryland,  U.S.A. 

•  •     •     •     • 

We  had  a  short  but  interesting  visit  from  Reverend  Sister 
Cecelia  Cruickshanks,  the  first  Toronto  girl  to  join  the  Mis- 
sionary Sisters  of  Maryknoll,  N.Y.  Sister  Cecilia,  with  six 
other  members  of  her  community,  will  leave  New  York  for 
China  on  October  2nd.  Our  prayers  and  good  wishes  follow 
her. 
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QIn  a  C&irl  in  Wbtt^ 


There  is  nothinig  in  all  the  world  more  fair 
Than  you  in  your  gown  of  white. 

You  look  like  a  flower  that  might  have  strayed 
From  some  distant  land  of  'light. 

With  a  smtile  on  your  face  and  your  eyes  aiglow 

You  seem  like  a  sunbeam  fair, 
And  I  know  as  I  igaze  on  your  charming  face 

'Tis  your  soul  that  is  shining  there. 

Though  your  face  be  fair  and  your  eyes  aglow, 

0  girl,  in  your  simple  gown, 
Do  you  stop  to  think  of  that  other  dress 

That  is  fairer  than  robe  of  down? 

'TLs  the  mantle  of  that  which  adorns  your  soul, 
And  shields  you  from  aught  defiled — 

Oh !  love  it  and  keep  it  as  white  as  snow 
As  it  was  when  you  were  a  eihild. 

And  e'en  though  the  years  will  dim  your  eyes, 
And  your  face  will  have  older  grown, 

In  your  igown  of  white  you  shall  still  be  young 
If  you've  guarded  your  altar  throne. 

So  then  prize  tluat  mantle  of  spotless  snow 

And  treasure  its  beauty  ra-re^ — 
For  in  all  the  world  you  ^^^ll  never  find 

A  dress  so  wondrous  fair.  SELECTED. 
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Sixty-eighth  Annual  Graduation  and  Closing 

Exercises 

Parents  and  friends  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Academy  at- 
tending the  Closing  Exercises  each  year,  come  expecting  from 
her  graduates  and  students  aocomplishments  of  superior  stand- 
ing in  Music,  Science  and  Art,  in  keeping  with  its  record  as  an 
educational  centre  of  merit  for  well  nigh  seventy  years.  That 
their  expectations  were  fully  realized  this  year  we  judge  from 
the  hearty  applause  given  the  Medal-winners  in  the  different 
departments. 

After  the  conferring  of  honours  and  the  crowning  of  gradu- 
ates, by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B.,  who  presided, 
Miss  Clare  Moore,  Gold  Medalist  of  the  year,  played  a  Scherzo 
of  Brahms,  receiving  prolonged  applause. 

The  Cantata,  "The  Fays  of  the  Floating  Islands,"  sung  by 
the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Maestro  Carboni  with  Miss 
Clapp  as  accompanist,  revealed  careful  training  on  the  part 
of  this  well-known  director,  and  unusual  res.ponsiveness  and 
fineness  of  execution  on  the  part  of  the  students.  A  piano 
quartette,  Hungarian  Dances  Nos.  1  and  5,  the  skillful  and  ar- 
tistic interpretation  of  which  by  the  Misses  Clare  Moore,  Helen 
Kramer,  Eileen  Egan  and  Teresa  McNab,  delighted  the  appre- 
ciative audience. 

The  charming  simplicity  and  deep  earnestness  with  which 
Miss  Kernahan  delivered  the  valedictory,  made  one  present 
feel  that  these  were  no  empty  words,  spoken  for  the  occasion, 
but  that  they  were  the  real  sentiments  and  high  ideals  of  loyal 
pupils  who  loved  and  appreciated  their  teachers  and  their 
school. 

LIST  OF  HONCUES. 

Papal  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  and  Church  History, 
competed  for  in  Senior  Department — Awarded  to  Miss  Helen 
Robins. 

Graduating  Medals  and  Diplomas — Awarded  to :  Miss  Helen 
Loyola  Robins,  Haileybury;  Miss  Helen  Leila  Becker,  Molino, 
111.;   Miss  Cateherine   Teresa  McDevitt,   Guelph ;   Miss   Mary 
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Louise  0 'Flaherty,  Windsor;  Miss  Viola  Gertrude  Roszel, 
Little  Current ;  Miss  Helen  Mary  Kernahan,  Toronto ;  Miss 
Fran-ces  Lucia  Bauer,  Waterloo ;  Miss  Mary  Winifred  Coughlin, 
Toronto ;  Miss  Marie  Eileen  Foley,  Toronto ;  Miss  Lucille  Mar- 
garet Bennett,  Toronto ;  Miss  Blanche  Mary  Jane  Crowley,  To- 
ronto; Miss  Margaret  Eileen  Egan,  Toronto. 

Governor-General's  Medal,  presented  by  His  Excellency 
Lord  Byng.  for  English  Literature — Awarded  to  Miss  Camilla 
Wright. 

Scholarships  and  Awarding*  of  Medals. 

A  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae 
Association,  for  the  student  obtaining  highest  standing  in  Ma- 
triculation, June,  1921 — Awarded  to  Miss  Helen  Kernahan. 

A  Fifty-Dollar  Scholarship,  given  by  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small 
for  the  student  obtaining  the  Highest  Standing  in  Normal 
Entrance  Examination,  June,  1921 — Awarded  to  Miss  Doreen 
Smith. 

Gold  Medal,  presented  by  the  Most  Reverend  Neil  McNeil, 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  for  Church  History  in  Lower  School — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Mary  Elton. 

Gold  Medals. 

Presented  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Whelan,  for  Languages 
in  Form  IV. — Awarded  to  Miss  Ida  Wickett. 

Presented  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Kidd,  for  Highest 
Standing  in  Form  IV. — ^Awarded  to  Miss  Ida  Wickett. 

Presented  by  Rev.  Father  Doherty,  for  Mathematics  in 
Form  rV. — Awarded  to  Miss  Margaret  Crummy. 

Presented  by  Rev.  L.  Minehan,  for  Science  in  Form  IV. — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Arsenia  Moreau. 

Presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dollard,  for  Highest  Standing  In 
Form  HI. — Awarded  to  Miss  Franza  Kormann. 

Presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  O'Leary  for  Highest  Standing  in 
Form  IIA. — Awarded  to  Miss  Marguerite  Cummings. 

Presented  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Flanagan,  for  Highest  Standing 
in  Form  IIB. — Awarded  to  Miss  Mary  Hayes. 

Presented  by  Rev.  M.  Cline,  for  Highest  Standing  in  Form 
lA. — Awarded  to  Miss  Dorothy  Enright. 
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Presented  by  Rev,  S.  McGratli,  for  Highest  Standing  in 
Form  IB. — Awarded  to  Miss  Cecile  Heis. 

Presented  by  iRev.  Father  Coyle,  for  Highest  Standing  in 
Commercial  Class. — Awarded  to  Miss  Rita  Sedgewick. 

Presented  by  Rev.  J.  J.  McGrand,  for  Highest  Standing  in 
Entrance  Class — Awarded  to  Miss  Margaret  Hunt. 

Presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Treacy,  for  Art  in  Form  II. — 'Award- 
ed to  Miss  Monica  Dwan. 

Presented  by  Rev.  W.  A.  McCann,  for  Christian  Doctrine 
in  Elementary  School — Awarded  to  Miss  Frances  Shannon. 

Presented  by  Rev.  Father  Kirby,  for  Proficiency  in  Theory 
of  Music — Awarded  to  Miss  Theresa  Macnab. 

Presented  I)y  Rev.  J.  Hayes,  for  Art  Needlework — Awarded 
to  Miss  Margaret  Roque. 

Presented  by  the  Heintzman  Co.,  for  Associate  Grade  in 
Music — Awarded  to  Miss  Clare  Moore. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Emery  for  Intermediate  Grade  in  Piano 
Music — Awarded  to  Miss  Hilda  Smith. 

Presented  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Frost,  for  Vocal  Music — Award- 
ed to  Miss  Helen  Morell. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Gordon  Taylor,  for  Painting — Awarded  to 
Miss  Cecile  Heis. 

Prizes. 

'Silver  Thimble,  for  Plain  Sewing — Awarded  to  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Elton. 

Special  Prize,  for  Ladylike  Deportment  in  Boarding-School 
throughout  the  year,  drawn  for  and  obtained  by  Miss  Mary 
Hayes. 

-   Special  Prize,  for  Household  Science,  equally  merited  by  17 
members  of  the  class,  and  o'btained  by  ]\Iiss  Rita  McEvoy. 

Special  Prize  in  St.  Cecilia's  Choir,  for  Fidelity  and  Improve- 
ment— Merited  by  eighteen  members  of  the  choir  and  obtained 
by  Miss  Carmel  Laforest. 

Special  prize,  for  Fidelity  to  Music  Practice,  merited  by 
sixteen  members  of  the  Practice  Class  and  obtained  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  McMahon. 
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Graduates,    1 922 — Biographies 


MARY  WINIFRED  COUGHLIN. 

Toronto. 

Give  me  a  friend,  some  books  of  classic  lore, 
A  tragic  role  to  play, — I'll  ask  no  more. 

Mary  was  in  the  Fourth  Class  when  she  came  to  St.  Joseph's* 
from  St.  Charles  Separate  School,  a  quiet,  studious  little  girl' 
and  she  brought  with  her,  even  at  that  early  a,ge,  a  reputation 
for  precocious  thought  and  reading.  The  reputation  was  not 
undeserved,  for'  Mary  distinguished  herself  in  English  all 
through  her  High  School  Course,  winning  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral's Medal  at  Maitrioulation.  Her  more  than  ordinary  his- 
trionic powers  have  been  displayed  time  and  again  in  the 
school  auditorium,  and  we  hear  it  is  Mary's  ambition  to  de- 
velop this  talent  further,  after  she  completes  the  course  in  Mo- 
derns, which  she  is  now  pursuing. 


HELEN  MARY  KERNAHAN. 

Toronto. 

She  ha®  a  pensive  air;  and  yet  not  sad 
More  like  those  minor  cadences  that  glad 
The  hearts  of  little  birds  among  spring  boughs. 

This  is  the  valedictorian  of  our  Class!  From  the  time  Helen 
first  made  her  appearance  in  the  baby  class  she  showed  a  de- 
cided propensity  for  prizes  and  high  standing,  with  the  re- 
sult that  when  she  came  to  matriculate  in  1921  she  found 
herself  at  the  bead  of  this  list  and  the  winner  of  no  fewer  than 
three  soholarships.  But  Helen  though  quiet  amd  unassuming, 
is  by  no  means  given  to  "all  work";  a  fair  share  of  play 
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enters  into  her  happy  young  life  and  she  has  always  taken  an 
aetive  part  in  school  entertainments  and  social  functions. 
Helen  is  now  embarking  on  a  course  in  Moderns,  in  which 
we  wish  her  a  continuation  of  her  past  isuceess. 


LUCIA  FRANCES  BAUER. 

Toronto. 

Her  judgments  sober,  her  principles  sincere, 
Where  duty  points  she  enters  without  fear. 

Lucia  came  to  St.  Joseph's  from  Waterloo  in  1919.  Diligent 
and  iStudious  she  has  been  faithful  to  every  task  in  the  class- 
room and  out  of  it.  The  confidence  of  her  companions  in  her 
judgment  has  been  shown  by  their  having  chosen  her  as  their 
representative  in  various  activities,  and  she  has  given  proof  that 
their  confidence  was  not  miisplaced.  St.  Joseph's  wishes  her 
all  success. 


MARGARET  EILEEN  EGAN. 

Toronto. 

Hers  is  a  magic  art : 
For  when  she  plays,  one  quite  forgets 
This  world  of  care  and  woe. 

Eileen  is  the  skilled  musician  of  our  class.  Having  passed 
all  her  music  exams,  witli  brilliant  success,  she  was  the  winner 
of  the  school  gold  medal  for  instrumental!  music  over  a  year 
ago,  and  s'he  has  also  given  evidence  of  considerable  vocal 
talent  from  her  junior  days.  But  although  Eileen  has  devoted 
her  best  energies  to  music,  she  has  by  no  means  neglected  her 
academic  work,  while  her  sweet  and  courteous  ways  have  made 
her  a  great  favourite  with  all.  We  wish  her  all  success  in  her 
future  musical  career. 
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HELEN  LEILA  BECKER. 
Moline,  111. 

"Music  hath  its  charms." 

Helen  came  to  us  from  Moline,  111.  Quiet  and  gentle  she 
possesses  a  kind  consideration  for  others  which  has  endeared 
her  to  her  fellow-students  and  to  her  teachers.  Having  obtain- 
ed her  music  matriculation  she  devoted  her  time  largely  to 
that  branch  of  study.  Earnestness  and  perseverance,  which 
are  the  forerunners  of  success,  aided  'by  her  talent,  have 
enabled  her  in  a  short  time  to  obtain  the  standing  of  entering 
upon  her  second  year  Bachelor  of  music  course. 


MARY   LOUISE    0 'FLAHERTY. 

Windsor. 

"Such  a  blue  inner  light  from  her  eyelids  outbroke 
You  looked  at  her  silence  and  fancied  sihe  spoke." 

Louise  has  been  with  us  since  1917.  Natural  and  unassum- 
ing, she  has  been  susceptible  to  the  best  influences  and  will 
long  'be  remembered  by  teachers  and  companions.  Although 
fond  of  pleasure  she  did  not  allow  this  to  interefere  with  her 
duties,  having  distinguished  herself  not  only  in  her  elass- 
work  by  obtaining  matriculation,  but  also  in  music  by  winning 
the  medal  for  Intermediate  Theory  of  Music  in  1921. 


CATHEmNE   TERESA  McDEVITT. 

Guelph. 

Shy  and  retiring,  Teresa  would  appear  to  an  on-looker  as 
one  who  might  remain  in  the  background,  but  few  have  made 
a  greater  impression  upon  her  school  companions  than  she 
has  by  her  simple  modesty,  uprightness  of  principle  and  ob- 
servance of  rule.  We  doubt  not  that  Teresa  will  ever  be  true 
to  the  teachings  of  her  Ahna  Mater. 
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HELEN  LOYOLA  ROBINS. 

Haileybury. 

"Wise  to  resolve  and  patient  to  perform." 

From  the  far  North  Helen  came  to  St.  Joseph's  in  1919  and 
successfully  accomplisihed  each  year's  work,  graduating  in 
June,  1922.  Unselfish,  possessing  the  rare  gift  of  loyalty  to 
friends,  she  will  always  prove  herself  the  proverbial  "friend 
indeed." 

VIOLA  GEETRUDE  ROSZEL. 

Little  Current. 

"A  smooth  and  steadfast  mind 
Gentle  thought  and  calm  desires." 

Viola  drifted  to  us  from  Little  Current.  Though  quite 
unconventional,  her  bright  disposition,  her  kindness  to  others 
and  the  rays  of  sunshine  which  she  spread  around,  made  her 
presence  welcome  everywhere.  'She  has  been  an  earnest  stu- 
dent and  we  predict  that  as  a  teacher  she  will  ever  be  where 
duty  calls.  

BLANCHE  MARY  JANE  CROWLEY. 

Toronto. 

A  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive, 
A  hand  to  execute. 

A  native  of  Toronto,  Blanche  has  spent  aLl  her  schooldays 
from  Primary  Class  to  Matriculation  at  St.  Joseph's.  Quick 
to  see  through  difficulties,  and  hence,  not  requiring  to  work 
too  hard,  she  has  distinguished  herself  in  her  classes,  as  well 
as  in  music  and  in  art.  Gentle,  unassuming  and  considerate, 
she  has  won  the  esteem  of  teachers  and  companions,  endearing 
herself  most  to  those  who  know  her  'best.  May  all  happiness 
attend  her  steps  through  life ! 
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LUCILLE  MARGARET  BENNETT. 

Toronto. 

"So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind, 
So  kind,  so  gentle,  gracious  and  refined." 

Lucille  is  a  real  child  of  St.  Josepli's,  for  not  only  has 
she  always  been  a  pupil  here,  but  she  also  had  the  happiness 
of  receiving  her  First  Holy  Communion  and  of  being  Confirmed 
in  the  Chapel  of  her  Alma  Mater.  Happy,  smiling,  busy,  she 
has  made  her  way  successfully  through  her  elementary  and 
higher  studies  and  by  her  inborn  courtesy  and  cheerful  ways, 
she  has  gained  for  herself  many  siteadfast  friends  among  botli 
teachers  and  pupils.  Who  can  doubt  that  there  lies  before 
our  dear  Lucille  a  very  promising  future? 


MARIE  HELEN  FOLEY. 

Toronto. 

"Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 
Who  sought  no  title  and  who  lost  no  friend." 

Having  obtained  Entrance  at  St.  Helen's,  Marie  entered 
First  Form  Hiigh  School  at  St.  Joseph's  in  1918,  and  passed 
successfully  through  all  the  grades,  graduating  in  June,  1922. 
Shy  and  quiet,  yet  fun-loving  and  independent,  she  is  a  favour- 
ite with  all.  Our  confidence  and  best  wishes  follow  her  in  her 
future  work. 
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Valedictory 

"As  in  a  building 
Stone  rests'  on  stone,  and  wa.nitin,g  a  foundation, 
All  would  be  wanting,  so  in  human  life 
Each  action  rests  on  the  foreigoing  event 
That  miade  it  possible." 

Perhaps  the  words  which  I  have  just  quoted  could  not  be 
more  fitly  applied  to  any  phase  of  a  young  girl's  life  than 
to  that  of  her  graduation  day,  which  brings  her  to  the  first 
turn  in  the  pathway  of  life,  and  leaves  her  standing,  as  it 
were,  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  new  and  broader  existence. 
With  the  buoyancy  and  joy  of  youth,  she  gazes  down  the 
vista  of  years  to  come  and  she  -sees  outlined  before  her,  nay 
within  her  very  grasp,  the  opportunities  for  which  she  has 
been  waiting  and  for  which  she  has  been  preparing  herself. 
Hitherto,  she  had  been  but  laying  the  foundation  for  her  life 's 
work, — a  foundation,  the  corner-stone  of  which  is  placed  and 
dlily  inscriibed  on  her  Graduation  Day. 

And  so  it  is,  dear  friends,  to-day,  that  following  the  path 
so  well  defined  by  graduates  of  former  years,  we,  too,  have 
reached  the  turning  point  in  our  lives,  the  gateway  that  leads 
to  the  great  unknown,  beyond. 

"Hoiw  swiftly  they  go. 

Life's  early  years. 
With   their   childish   woes 

And  their  storms  of  tears." 

For  us,  too,  Graduation  Day  has  dawned,  that  day  for 
which  we  have  been  longing  and  planninjg,  and  waiting,  and 
which,  we  thought,  would  never  come.  We,  too,  stand  gazing 
down  the  "arches  of  the  years,"  our  spirits  aglow  with  lofty 
ideals  of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  And  yet,  all 
is  not  joy  in  our  hearts  to-day,  for.  ever  and  anon,  our  eyes 
wander  back  over  the  road  we  have  travelled,  and  like  home- 
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sick  wayfarers  we  would  fain  retrace  our  steps,  content  to 
forego  alluring  sicenes,  to  rest  within  th'C  shelter  of  a  mother's 
arms.  And  St.  Joseph's  has  been  a  true  mother  to  each  one 
of  us,  since  first  as  little  children  we  were  confided  to  her 
caire.  How  happy  the  days  we  have  spent  within  her  walls! 
How  strong  and  true  the  friendships  we  have  formed  beneath 
her  roof !  How  blessed  the  wise  counsels  that  she  has  impart- 
ed! Is  it  not  natural,  then,  that  her  children  should  be  loath 
to  depart !  Is  it  not  right  that  we  should  love  her  so !  But 
this,  at  'least,  shall  be  our  consolation, — that  although  we 
must  in  truth  leave  behind  tlie  buildings  and  the  shady  nooks, 
the  chapel  and  our  teachers  loved,  we  shall  carry  in  our  hearts 
the  true  spirit  of  St.  Joseph's,  that  indefinable  something 
which  neither  time  nor  circum'stance  can  steal  away. 

Yes,  dear  Graduates,  our  Alma  Mater  has  equipped  us 
well  for  the  journey  that  is  but  barely  begun :  we  hold  in  our 
hands  every  needful  tool  for  the  rearinig  of  our  life-structure. 
And  whatever  the  path  we  choose,  whatever  the  building  we 
have  planned,  we  need  have  no  fear,  so  long  as  we  remain  true 
to  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  our  convent  sichool.  The 
world  to-day,  more  than  ever  before,  has  need  of  good  young 
women,  who  amidst  the  lurking  dangers  of  worldliness  and 
irreligion,  will  show  forth  to  their  less  well-instructed  sisters 
the  virtue-s  that  are  the  true  adornment  of  every  child  of 
Mary — the  modesty  that  flowers  in  an  innocent  heart  and  the 
humility  and  charity  that  are  born  of  a  Brotherhood  Divine. 
Let  the  world  do  and  think  as  it  may,  let  us  at  least,  as  Ca- 
tholics, ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  co-heirs  of  Him  Who 
said,  ''My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world''* — our  feet  treading 
earth,  our  hearts  in  heaven. 

Let  us,  finally,  never  forget  that  the  foundation  of  our  life 
work  was  carefully  laid  and  that  our  Alma  Mater  so  trusted 
and  honoured  us  as  to  place  thereon  the  seal  of  her  approval 
for  the  world  to  see.  Shall  we  cause  her,  then,  to  regret  this 
day?  Ah,  no,  a  thousand  times,  no.  Promiises  are  ofttimes 
lightly  made  and  still  more  lightly  broken,  but  this  much, 
surely,  we  may  pledge  to  our  School  and  to  our  beloved  mis- 
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tresses  and  teachers,  that  our  future  IIycs  will  be  the  best 
and  fairest  tribute  of  that  esteem  and  gratitude  which  to-day 
we  cannot  find  words  to  express,  a  pledge  of  honesty,  loyalty 
and  truth  to  dear  St.  Joseph's  from  the  Class  of  1922.  And 
so,  loved  Alma  Mater,  we  bid  thee  farewell. 

''Whither  we  go  we  know  not,  nor  the  way, 
Dark  with  strange  passions,  vexed  with  heathen  charms, 
Holdinig,  we  know  not,  what  of  life  or  death. 
Only  be  Thou  beside  us  day  by  day,  , 

Thy  rod  our  iguide  and  comfort,  underneath 
Thy  everlasting  arms." 

HELEN   KERNAHAN. 
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St.  Joseph  College  and   Academy  Results  of 
the  Final  Examinations  for  the 
Year   1921-1922 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Modern  Language  Course — Class  I.,  Catherine  Tuffy ;  Class 
II.,  Wanola  Collins. 

General  Course — Kathleen  O'Leary,  Agnes  Simpson,  Mary 
MeCardle,  Naomi  Jane  Gibson. 

DISTINCTIONS. 

In  Third  Year  IModern  Languages,  Li'llian  Latehford  Avon 
the  Italian  Prize. 

In  Third  Year  Genera<l  Course,  Dorothy  Agnew  ranked 
highest  in  the  University,  and  was  awarded  the  F.  J.  Hughes 
Scholarship,  $100. 

In  First  Year  English  and  History,  Blanehe  Laroehelle 
ranked  highes/t  in  the  University,  and  in  Modern  Languages 
she  ranked  second. 

In  First  Year  General  Course,  Doreen  Smith  won  the  K.  of 
C.  Scholarship ;  Mary  Coughlin  won  the  Prize  for  Englisli. 

Third  Yea,r — Modern  Languages,  Class  II. :  Lillian  Latch- 
ford,  Ernestine  Gravelle. 

General  Course — Grade  "A,"  Dorothy  Agnew;  Grade  "B," 
Veronica  Ashbrook,  V^ra  Gibbs;  Grade  "C,"  Monita  MacDon- 
neill,  Laura  Wilson  (Euig,). 

Second  Year — Modern  Languages,  Class  II.,  Evelyn  Burke, 
Averille  Kavanagh. 

General  Course — Grade  "B,"  Isabel  McCormick,  Eleanor 
Murray;  Grade  "C,"  Mary  Dobell  (Mod.  Hist.),  Helen  Kramer 
(Mod.  Hist.),  Anna  Bauer  (Lat),  Alice  McDonald  (L  Math.). 

First  Year — iModern  Languages  and  Eng.  Hist. — Bknche 
Laroehelle,  01.  I. ;  Anna  Hayes,  CI.  II. ;  Ruith  Sheehan,  01.  III. 
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General  Course — Grade  "B,"  Doreen  Smith,  Kathleen 
Young;  Grade  "C,"  May  Benoit,  Berniee  Bouek  (Math.), 
Mary  Coughlin,  Madeline  Enright  (Ss.),  Jeanita  Eraser  (Eng.), 
Margaret  Heeney,  Grace  Houlihan,  Catherine  Kehoe,  Helen 
Kemahan,  Monica  McGinn,  Kathleen  McNally  (Eng.),  Agnes 
Moloney  (Lat.),  Clare  Moore,  Constance  Shannon  CvEng.), 
.  Dorotliy  Chalue  (Eng.,  Math.), 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  (Collegiate  Centre). 

Note:  The  letter  '*C"  written  after  a  subject  denotes  that 
the  candidate  has  obtained  a  pass  standing,  or  between  50  and 
59  per  cent,  in  that  subject, 

III.  stands  for  Third-Class  honours,  or  'between  60  and  65 
per  cent. 

II.  stands  for  S-econd  Class  honours,  or  between  66  and  74 
per  e«nt. 

I.  stands  for  First  Class  honours,  or  between  75  and  100  per 
cent. 

Upper  School. 

Flora  iRichard — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  Algebra  I.  Geo- 
metry I,  Trigonometry  I,  French  Composition  I,  Frencli 
Authors  I. 

Jean  Harrison — Composition  II,  Literature  II,  Modern  History 
II,  Algebra  I,  Geometry  I,  Latin  Composition  II,  Latin 
Authors  II,  French  Composition  I,  French  Authors  I. 

Clare  Harrison — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  Modern  History 
C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  Trigonometry  C,  Botany  C, 
Chemistry  C, 

Rita  Shannon — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  Modern  History  C, 
Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  Trigonometry  C,  Chemistry  IK. 
Botany  C, 

Anna  Harrison — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  Modern  His- 
tory C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  French  Authors  C,  French 
Composition  C,  French  X»atin  Authors  III,  Latin  Com- 
position III, 
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Middle  SchooL 

C.  Arehambault — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  British  History 

C,  French  Composition  I,  French  Authors  I. 

L.  Bauer — Composition  C,  Literature  I,  Ancient  History  J, 
Geometry  C,  German  Authors  I,  German  Composition  I. 

L.  Bennett — Composition  II,  Literature  I,  British  History  C, 
Ancient  History  III,  Geometry  C,  Physics  I,  Chemistry  II, 
French  Authors  C. 

G.  Bouvier — French  Authors  I,  French  Composition  I. 

T.  Brown — Composition  C,  Literature  III.,  British  History  C, 
Ancient  History  C,  Physics  C. 

M.  Charlebois — Literature  II,  British  History  C,  French  Au- 
thors II. 

B.  Crowley — Composition  C,  Literature  II,  British  History  C, 

Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  II,  Geometry  I,  Physics  II, 
Chemistry  II,  Latin  Composition  II,  French  Authors  II, 
French  Composition  II. 

M.  Crummey — Composition  C,  Literature  II,  British  History 
III,  Ancient  History  II,  Algebra  II,  Geometry  I,  Physics  I, 
Chemistry  II,  Latin  Authors  III,  Latin  Composition  III, 
French  Authors  I,  French  Composition  I. 

E.  Cowan — Composition  C,  Literature  C. 

D.  Dowdiall — Composition  C,  Literature  II,  British  History  I, 

Ancient  History  IT,  Algebra  II,  Geometry  II,  Physics  I, 
Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  I,  Latin  Composition  I,  French 
Authors  I,  French  Composition  I. 
M.  Duck — Literature  C,  British  History  III,  Ancient  History  C, 
Geometry  C. 

C.  Daughen — Composition  II,  Literature  II,  British  History  11, 

Ancient  History  III,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  I,  Physics  I, 
Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  II,  Latin  Composition  C,  French 
Authors  11.,  French  Composition  II. 

E.  Egan — Composition  C,  Literature  III,  French  Authors  C, 

German  Authors  C. 
V.  Egan — Composition  II. 
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Teresa  Elder — Composition  C,  Literature  II,  British  History  II F, 
Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  II,  Geometry  III,  Physics  II. 
Chemistry  III,  Latin  Authors  C,  French  Authors  C. 

G.  Freeborn — Composition  I,  Literature  II,  British  History  C, 
French  Composition  C. 

N.  Foy — Composition  C,  Literature  I,  British  History  III, 
Ancient  History  C,  Physics  C,  French  Authors  C. 

M.  Foley — Composition  HI,  Literature  I,  British  History  II, 
Aneent  History  I,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  I,  Physics  I,  Chemis- 
rty  II,  Latin  Authors  III,  French  Authors  II,  French  Com- 
position III. 

E.  Griffin— Literature  C. 

A.  Gaudet — Composition  C,  Literature  11,  British  History  C. 
M.  Hayes — Geometry  C,  Chemistry  C. 
M.  Johnson — Composition  C. 

F.  Johnston — Composition  III,  Literature  II,  British  History  If. 

French  Authors  I,  French  Composition  I, 

E.  Kelly — ^Composition   II,  Literature   II,  British  History   C, 

French  Authors  C,  French  Composition  IJl. 
A.  Keelor — Composition  II,  British  History  C. 

F.  Kormann — Composition  I,  Literature  II,  British  History  C, 

Algebra  'II,  Latin  Composition  C,  French  Authors  III, 
French  Composition  I. 

T.  LeGree — ^Composition  III,  Literature  III,  Ancient  History  C, 
Geometry  II,  Physics  II,  Cheanistry  II. 

C.  Loftus — ^Composition  II,  Literature  III,  British  History  C, 
Algebra  C. 

C.  McDevitt — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  British  History  C. 
Algebra  C,  Fren-ch  Authors  III,  French  Composition  II. 

T;  McDevitt — Literature  C,  British  History  III,  Ancient  His- 
tory III,  Geometry  III,  Physics  I,  Chemistry  C. 

M.  McDonald — ^^Composition  Cv,  Literature  III,  Algebra  C, 
Physics  II,  Chemistry  C. 

R,  McEvoy — British  History  C,  Geometry  C,  Physics  II,  Chem- 
istry II. 

M.  McGarvey — Composition  C,  Literature  II,  British  History  C, 
French  AutJiors  III. 
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A.  McGraw — iCk)mposition  C,  Literature  C,  Ancient  History  C, 
Physics  C,  Chemistry  C. 

M.  McKeown — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  Algebra  C. 

M.  Mahon — 'Composition  III,  Literature  III,  British  History  C. 

F.  Martin^ — Algebra  C. 

R.  Meagher — Composition  III,  Literature  III,  British  History 
III,  Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  Physics  HI, 
Chemistry  II,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C, 
French  Authors  III,  French  Composition  II. 

A.  Moreau — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  British  His'tory  C, 
Ancient  History  C,  Geometry  II,  Physics  I,  Chemistry  I, 
French  Authors  I,  French  Composition  I. 

L.  Nealon — Composition  I,  Geometry  C,  Chemistry  I. 

A.  Norbert — Composition  III,  Literature  C,  British  History  II, 
Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  II,  Physics  I, 
Chemistry  II,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C, 
French  Authors  III,  French  Composition  II. 

M,.  O'Connor — Literature  II,  British  History  II. 

D.  O'Connor — Composition  I,  Literature  III,  British  History  C, 
Algebra  C,  Latin  Authors  C,  French  Authors  C,  French 
Composition  III. 

L.  0 'Flaherty — Composition  C.  Literature  C,  British  History 
III,  Ancient  History  C,  Alge'bra  C,  Geometry  III,  Latin 
Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C,  French  Authors  C, 
French  Composition  III,  German  Authors  C,  German  Com- 
position C. 

R.  Ridley — Composition  I,  Literature  II,  British  History  I, 
French  Authors  II. 

H.  Robins^ — "Composition  HI,  Literature  III,  British  History  C, 
Ancient  History  C,  Geometry  II,  Physics  I,  Chemisitry  III, 
French  Authors  II,  French  Composition  II. 

V.  Ronan — Literature  C,  British  History  HI,  Geometry  III, 
Physics  I,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C. 

V.  Rosz5el — Literature  C,  British  History  III,  Ancient  History  C, 
Algebra  C.  Geometry  I,  Physics  I,  Chemistry  III. 

[R.  Rowe — Literature  C,  Ancient  History  C,  Physics  C,  Chem- 
istry C. 
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E.  Stubbs — Literature  C,  British  History  C,  Ancient  History  C, 
Algebra  C,  Geometry  III,  Physics  I,  Chemistry  III,  Latin 
Composition  C,  French  Authors  C,  French  Composition  C. 

M.  Travers — Composition  III,  Literature  C,  Geometry  III,  Phy- 
sice,  C,  Chemistry  C. 

A.  Watts — Geometry  II,  Physics  I,  French  Composition  I. 

V.  Wetherup — Literature  I,  British  History  I,  Ancient  His- 
tory III,  Algebra  III,  Geometry  I,  Physics  I.,  Chemistry  I, 
Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  II,  French  Composi- 
tion II,  French  Authors  I. 

M,  White — Composition  III,  Literature  III,  British  History  C, 
Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  II,  Geometry  I,  Physics  III, 
Chemistry  III,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C, 
French  Authors  II,  French  Composition  11. 

I.  Wickett — Composition  I,  Literature  I,  British  History  II, 
Ancient  History  I,  Algebra  I,  Geometry  I,  Physics  I, 
Chemistry  I,  Latin  Composition  II,  Latin  Authors  III, 
French  Composition  I,  French  Authors  I. 

K.  Wiley — Composition  I,  Literature  C. 

G.  Williams — Composition  II,  Physics  I,  Latin  Composition  II. 

C.  Wright — Composition  II,  British  History  I,  Ancient  His- 
tory I,  Geometry  III,  Physics  C,  Chemistry  C,  Latin  Com- 
position C,  French  Authors  II,  French  Composition  C. 

Lower  School. 
FORM  II. 

Albani  Beaudoin — Grammer  C,  Art  11,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C, 
History  C,  Geography  C. 

Margaret  Calvert — Grammar  II,  Physiography  C,  Art  II,  Bo- 
tany III,  Zoology  III,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Geraldine  Cale — Zoology  C,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Loretto  Cerre — Grammar  III,  Physiography  III,  Arithmetic  C, 
Art  C,  Botany  III,  Zoology  I,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Helen  Cronin — Grammar  C,  Physiography  C,  Arithmetic  C, 
Botany  C,  Zoology  C,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
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Marguerite  Cummings — Grammar  II,  Physiography  C,  Arithme- 
tic II,  Art  I,  Botany  III,  Zoology  II,  History  C,  Geogra- 
phy C. 

Anita  De  Montrichard — 'Grammar  C,  Physiography  II,  Art  C, 
Botany  I,  Zoology  I. 

Helen  Ue  Rocher — Grammar  C,  Arithmetic  III,  Art  III,  Zoo- 
logy C,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Geiitrude  Doyle — Grammar  III,  Physiography  II,  Arithmetic  C, 
Art  I,  Botany  II,  Zooloigy  II,  History  C,  Geography  C, 

Helen  English — 'Grammar  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C,  History  0, 
Geography  C. 

Helen  Parrell — Grammar  II,  Physiography  C,  Arithmetic  I, 
Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  C,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Veronica  Frank — Grammar  III,  Physiography  C,  Arithmetic  C, 
Art  I,  Botanyl,  Zoology  III,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Majella  Gallagher — ^^Grammar  II,  Physiography  C,  Art  C,  Zoo- 
logy C,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Muriel  Groh — Physiography  I,  Arithmetic  I,  Art  II,  Botany  C, 
Zoology  C,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Imelda  Halligan — Grammar  II,  Physiography  II,  Aritihmetie  C, 
Art  II,  Botany  III,  Zoology  II,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Rita  Ilarrison^ — Arithmetic  I. 

Beatrice  Harrison — Grammar  C,  Arithmetic  C,  Art  II,  Zoo- 
logy C,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Alice  Hayes — Grammar  I,  Physiography  III,  Arithmetic  II,  Art 
II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  II,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Florence  Hayes' — Grammar  I,  Physiography  C,  Arithmetic  C, 
Art  II,  Botany  I,  Zoology  I,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Mary  Hayes — Grammar  I,  Physiography  II,  Arithmetic  IT, 
Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  I,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Helen  Hetherman — Physiograp'hy  C,  Arithmetic  C,  Art  C,  Bot- 
any II,  Zoology  C,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Madeline  Jerou — ^Grammar  C,  Art  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  III, 
History  C,  Geography  C. 

Rachel  Kelly — Grammar  III,  Physiography  C,  Arithmetic  C, 
Art  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  III,  History  C,  Geography  C. 

Margaret  Law<wn — Arithmetic  C. 
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Isabel  Leonard — Grammar  C,  Physiography  C,  Arithmetic  C, 

Art  III,  Botany  II,  Zoology  I,  Geography  C,  History  C. 
Grace  Maguire — Grammar  C,  Arithmetic  III,  Art  II,  Botany  C, 

Zooloigy  II,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Carrie  McCabe — Grammar  C,  Physiography  III,  Arithmetic  III, 

Art  II,  Botany  I,  Zoology  I,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Pauline   McDonagli — Grammar   C,   Physiography   C,   Art   III, 

Botany  III,  Zoology  C. 
Nora  McGuane — Physiography  I,  Arithmetic  I,  Art  I,  Botany  II, 

Zoology  I,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Mary  McKeown — Grammar  III. 
Rose  McQuillen — Grammar  C,  Physiography  C,  Arithmetic  I, 

Art  II,  Botany  C,  Zoolo,gy  II,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Bernice  Miller — Grammar  III,  Physiography  III,  Arithmetic 

II,  Art  I,  Botany  C,  Zoology  II,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Helen  Monkhouse — Grammaa-  I,  Physiography  I,  Arithmetic  I, 

Art  I,  Botany  II,  Zoology  I,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Ediith    Northgrave — Arithmetic   C,    Art    G,   'Histtory    C,    Geo- 
graphy C. 
Anna  O'Leary — Grammar  II,  Physiography  I,  Arithmetic  II, 

Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  I,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
May  Orr — Grammar  C,  Physiography  III,  Arithmetic  C,  Art  II, 

Botany  II,  Zoology  I,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Verna  Palmer — Grammar  III,  Physiography  III,  Arithmetic  I, 

Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  II,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Mabel  (Rowe — Art  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  III. 
Gecile  Souey — Grammar  III,  Physiogriaphy  C,  Arithmetic  11, 

Art  III,  Botany  III,  Zoology  II,  History  C. 
Margaret  Thompson — Grammar  II,  Physiography  C,  Arithme- 
tic I,  Art  II,  Botany  C,  Zoology  HI,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Pauline  Thomson — Grammiar  III,  Physiography  I,  Arithmetic  II, 

Art  I,  Botany  III,  Zoology  I,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
Kathleen  Wiley — ^Grammar  III, 
Helena  Watt — ^Grammar  III,  Physiograpty  III,  Arithmetic  I, 

Art  I,  Botany  C,  Zoology  II,  History  C,  Geography  C. 
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FORM  I. 

Mary  Bandel — ^Grammar  C. 

Dorotliy  Brasseur — History  C,  Geography  C,  Zoology  C. 

Ma'b'Cl  Brown — Grammar  C,  Zoology  C. 

Rose  Burke — Grammar  II,  History  C,  Geography  C,  Zoology  C. 

Leona  Charlebois — Grammar  I,  Hisrtory  C,  Geography  I,  Zoo- 
logy I. 

Leslie  Clarke — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  II,  Zoo- 
logy II. 

Doris  Collyer — Geography  C,  2ioology  III. 

Nellie  Comerford — Grammar  II,  History  C,  Geography  II,  Zoo- 
logy III. 

Dorothy  Cos'tello — GramGnar  III,  History  C,  Geography  I,  Zoo- 
logy III. 

Alicia  Crean — Grammar  III,  History  C,  Geography  C,  Zoo- 
logy III. 

Marie  Crean — Grammar  III,  History  C,  Geography  II,  Zoo- 
logy II. 

Maria  Dreak — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  II,  Zoo- 
logy III. 

Marjorie  Elton — ^Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  C,  Zoo- 
logy C. 

Dorothy  Enright — Grammar  I,  History  III,  Geography  I,  Zoo- 
logy IL 

Edna  Field — Zoology  II. 

Dorothy  Flanagan — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  II, 
Zoology  C. 

Madelien  Foster — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  II,  Zoo- 
logy C. 

Marjory  Gearin — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  III,  Zoo- 
logy II. 

Eil«en  Gentles — History  C,  Geography  C,  Zoology  C. 

Josephine  Godemair — Grammar  C,  Geography  C,  Zoology  C. 
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May  Greene^ — Grammar  I,  History  III,  Geography  I,  Zoology  I. 

Isabel  Griffin — ^Grammar  II,  History  III,  Geography  I,  Zoo- 
loigy  II. 

Mary  Hayes — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  C,  Zoolo^gy  C. 

Cecile  Heis — ^^Gramimar  II,  History  I,  Geography  II,  Zoology  I. 

Eileien  Hickey — ^Grammar  C,  Geography  C,  Zoology  C. 

Marie  Hickey — ^History  C,  Geography  II,  Zoology  C. 

Edith  Hillock — History  C,  Geography  C,  Zoology  C. 

Kathleen  Hinde — Grammar  III,  His-tory  C,  Geography  C. 

Veronica  Hubbert — Grammiar  C,  HL^tory  C,  Geography  C, 
Zoology  C. 

Margaret  Jerou — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  III. 

Christine  Johnston — ^Grammar  C,  History  III,  Geography  II, 
Zoology  I. 

Beatrice  Jordan — Grammar  C,  History  C. 

Hermine  Keller — ^Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  III,  Zoo- 
logy I. 

Katherine  Kernahan — Grammar  C,  History  II,  Geography  II, 
Zoology  II. 

Margaret  Korman — ^Grammar  III,  History  C,  Geography  II, 
Zoology  C. 

Leora  Knoll — Grammar  III,  History  C,  Geography  II,  Bot- 
any III. 

Carmel  Laforest — History  C. 

Bertha  Lowe — Grammar  C,  Geography  C,  Zoology  III. 

Mary  MeCabe — History  C,  Geography  C,  Zoology  C. 

Kathryn  McDonald — Grammar  III,  History  III,  Geography  II, 
Zoology  II. 

Eleanor  MeBride — Grammar  C,  History  II,  Geography  II,  Zoo- 
logy II. 

Muriel  M^Guire — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  III,  Zoo- 
logy II. 

Elizabeth  McMahon — Grammar  II,  History  C,  Geography  II, 
Zoology  C. 
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Evelyn  McMullen — Grammar  III,  History  C,  Geography  III, 
Zoolo^gy  III. 

Florence  Mogan — Grammar  III,  Geography  III. 

Patricia  Navin — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  I,  Zoo- 
logy I. 

Rita  Nobert — Grammar  C,  Geography  II,  Zoology  C. 

Cecilia  Nolan — Grammar  C,  History  C. 

Oral  O'Connor — Grammar  III,  History  C,  Geography  III,  Zoo- 
logy I. 

Beatrice  Palmer — Grammar  C,  History  C,  Geography  C,  Zoo- 
logy ni. 

Denise  Phelan — Grammar  III,  History  C,  Geoigraphy  III,  Zoo- 
logy II. 

Louise  Ponesse — History  C,  Geo,graphy  III,  Zoology  III. 

Nina  Roque — Geography  III,  Zoology  II. 

Sadie  Walsh — Grammar  C.  History  III,  Geography  II,  Zoo- 
logy II. 

Eleanor  Warde — History  €,  Geography  II,  Zoology  C. 

Margaret  Webber — Grammar  III,  Geoigraphy  I,  Zoology  II. 

Evelyn  Young — ^Grammar  II,  History  C,  Geoigraphy  II,  Zoo- 
logy m. 
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Middle  School 

Mary  Chambers — English  Composition  C,  Literature  C,  British 
History  and  Ancient  History  C,  Chemistry  III. 

Loretta  Boylan — English  Literature  II,  Ancient  History  C, 
Physics  I,  Chemistry  II,  French  Authors  C,  French  Com- 
position C. 

Mary  Williams — British  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Physics  C. 

Rose  Culliton — English  Composition  C,  Literature  II,  British 
and  Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  II,  Geometry  II,  Physics  C, 
Chemistry  II,  Latin  Authors  and  Latin  Composition  C, 
French  Authors  II,  French  Composition  I. 
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Lilian  Duggan — English  Composition  and  Literature  I,  British 
and  Ancient  History  C,  Geometry  I,  Physics  I,  Chemistry  I, 
Latin  Authors  III,  French  Authors  II,  French  Composi- 
tion C. 

Catherine  Fecteau — English  Literature  and  Composition  C, 
British  and  Ancient  History  C,  Chemistry  II,  French  Au- 
thors II,  French  Composition  I, 

Hazel  Graham — ^English  Composition  III,  Literature  I,  British 
History  II,  Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  I, 
Physics  III,  Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  III,  Latin  Composi- 
tion C,  French  Authors  I,  Composition  I. 

Gladys  Graham — British  History  C,  Algebra  C. 

Leticia  Healy — English  Composition  III,  Literature  III,  British 
History  C,  Geometry  C,  Physics  III,  Chemistry  I,  Latin 
Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C,  French  Authors  II,  French 
Composition  11. 

Lena  Hitchen — English  Composition  II,  Literature  II,  British 
History  C,  AlgebraC,  Geometry  II,  Physics  C,  Chemistry 
III,^  Latin  Authors  III. 

Wilma  Le<JOurs — English  Composition  and  Literature  II,  British 
History  II,  Algebra  III,  Geometry  II,  Physics  II,  Chemistry 
II,  Latin  Authors  and  Composition  C,  Frenoh  Authors  C, 
and  French  Composition  C. 

Frances  Lynch — English  Literature  C,  British  History  C,  An- 
cient History  III,  French  Comiposition  C. 

Helene  McCarthy — English  Composition  II,  Literature  C,  Brit- 
ish and  Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  II,  Phy- 
sics II,  Chemistry  II,  Latin  Composition  and  Authors  C, 
French  Composition  II,  French  Authors  II. 

Amy  McConkey — British  History  C,  Physics  III. 

Helena  McGee — ^Physics  C. 

Teresa  McGrath — English  Composition  and  Literature  C,  An- 
cient History  C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  III,  Chemistry  and 
Latin  Authors  C. 
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Margaret  McQuaid — English  Composition  II,  Literature  I,  Brit- 
ish History  I,  Ancient  History  III,  Algebra  I,  Geometry  III, 
Physics  I,  Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  III,  Latin  Com- 
position C,  French  Authors  II,  Composition  II. 

Vera  Mead — Eniglish  Literature  C,  Composition  C,  British 
History  C,  Geometry  II,  Physics  C,  Chemistry  I,  Latin  Au- 
thors C,  Latin  Composition  C,  French  Authors  C,  French 
Composition  IH. 

Hilda  Nightingale — English  Composition  C,  Literature  II f, 
British  History  II,  Ancient  History  C,  Physics  III,  Chemis- 
try III,  French  Composition  C. 

Marie  E.  0  'Connor — ^British  History  C,  Algebra  III,  Physics  II. 

Marie  K,  O'Connor — English  Composition  III,  Literature  T, 
British  History  I,  Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Geome- 
try C,  Physics  I„  Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  II,  Lati}i 
Composition  III,  French  Authors  II,  French  Composition  T. 

Rita  O'Grady — English  Composition  C,  Literature  C,  British 
and  Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  , Geometry  C,  Physics  II, 
Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  and  Composition  C,  French 
Authors  and  French  Composition  II. 

Eleanor  O'Meara^ — Englisli  Composition  II„  English  Litera- 
ture C,  British  History  III,,  Geometry  C„  Chemistry  C, 
Latin  Authors  C,  French  Authors  III,  Fren»ch  Composi- 
tion III. 

Evelyn  Rieketts — Algebra  C,  Physics  C. 

Marie  Bonan — British  History  C,  Physics  C. 

Anne  Tierney — English  Composition  C,  Literature  C,  British 
History  C,  Chemistry  C. 

Teresa  Walsh — English  Composition  II,  Literature  C,  British 
and  Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  Physics  C, 
Chemistry  II. 

Blanche  Burns — Algebra  C,  Physios  III. 

Note:  Full  Matriculation  (12  subjeots-  obtained  by  Rose 
Culliton,  Hazel  Graham,  Helena  McCarthy,  Margaret  McQuaid, 
Marie  K.  O'Connor,  and  Rita  O'Grady. 
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Entrance  to  Normal  Schools  obtained  by  Teresa  Walsh, 
Rose  Culliton,  Hazel  Graham,  Rita  O 'Grady,  Helena  McCarthy, 
Margaret  McQuaid,  Marie  K.  O'Connor. 

Lower  School. 

Mary  Adams — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  II, 
Arithmetic  III,  Art  C,  Botany  I,  Zoology  III,  Latin  III. 

Florence  Ackrey — Hii^tory  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  III, 
Arithmetic  C,  Art  II„  Botany  III,  Zoology  C,  La.tin  II. 

Mary  Andraehuk — Hi^story  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  III, 
Arithmetic  C,  Art  C,  Botany  I,  Zoology  II,  Latin  I. 

Mary  Blood — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  III,  Arith- 
metic II,  Art  III,  Botany  II,  Zoology  C,  La.tin  C. 

Teresa  Boyd' — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  II,  Aritli- 
metic  II,  Art  III,  Botany  II,  Zoology  III,  Latin  I. 

Blanche  Burns — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 
Arithmetic  I,  Art  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C,  Latin  C. 

Louisa  Cox — Hisitory  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  III,  Arith- 
metic I,  Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  C,  Latin  II. 

Dympna  Crottie — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  II, 
Arithmetic  II,  Art  C,  Botany  I,  Zoology  II,  Latin  I. 

Ena  Dessulnier — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  II, 

Arithmetic  I,  Art  C,  Botany  I,  Zoology  II,  Latin  I. 
Audrey  Doyle — History  C,  Geography     C,     Physiography   T, 

Arithmetic  I,  Art  III,  Bo.tany  II,  Zoology  C,  Latin  I. 
Maureen  Ellard — ^History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  II. 
Arithmetic  I,  Art  I,  Botany  I,  Zoology  I,  Latin  I. 
Kathleen  Francisco — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography 

III,  Arithmetic  III,     Art  II,     Botany  III,     Zoology  III, 

Latin  I. 
Angela  Gallagher — ^History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 

Arithmetic  II,  Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  I,  Latin  I. 
Marguerite  Gallagher — History  C,  Geography  C,  Phy-siography 

II,  Arithmetic  III,  Arrt  I,  Botany  II,  Zoology  II,  Latin  I. 
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Gladys  Graham— Jlistory  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 

Arithmetic  C,  Art  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C.  Latin  C. 
Christina  Guerin — ^History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  I, 

Arithmetiic  I,  Art  I,  Botany  I,  Zoology  I,  Latin  I. 
Dorothy  Harrison — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  1, 

Arithmetic  II,  Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  III,  Latin  I. 
Theresa  Hefferman — ^History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography 

III,  Arithmetic  I,  Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  C,  Latin  I. 
Catherine  Horahan — History  C,  Geography  C,  Phyvsiography  II, 

Arithmetic  II,  Art  II,  Botany  III,  Zoology  II,  Latin  I. 
Ena    Howarth — ^History  C,    Geography  C,    Physiography   C, 

Arithmetic  I,  Art  C,  Boitany  C,  Zoology  C,  Latin  C. 
Eileen  MacDonald — History  C,  Geotgraphy  C,  Physiography  I, 

Arithmetic  III,  Art  II,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C,  Latin  II. 
Catherine  Madott — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 

Arithmetic  I,  Art  II,  Botany  I,  Zoology  III,  Latin  II. 
Edna  Maloney — History  C,  Geography     C,     Physiography  C, 

Arithmcitic  II,  Art  II,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C,  Latin  III. 
Genevieve  McCarthy — ^History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiogra.phy 

C,  Arithmetic  II,  Botany  I,  Zooloigy  II,  Latin  II. 
Mary   Murphy — History   C,   Geography   C,   Physiography   II, 

Arithmetic  I.  Art  III,  Botany  III,  Zoology  III,  Latin  C. 
Sadie  OX^onnell — Hisstory  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 

Arithmetic  C,  Art  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C,  Latin  C. 
Mary   0 'Grady — History  C,   Geography  C,   Physiography  II, 

Arithmetic  C,  Art  I,  Botajiy  III,  Zoology  III,  Latin  I. 
Beatrice  Osborne — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  III, 

Arithmetic  C,  Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  III,  Latin  I. 

Margarett  Parke — ^History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 
Arithmetic  II,  Art  II,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C,  Latin  C. 

Ada  Pinfold — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C.  Arith- 
metic I,  Art  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C,  Latin  C. 

Josephine  Rohinson — History  C,  Geoigraphy  C,  Physiography  C, 
Arithmeitic  C,  Art  C,  Botany  C.  Zoology  II,  Latin  I. 
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Marie  Ronani — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 
Arithmetic  I,  Art  II,  Botany  II,  Zoology  III,  Latin  C. 

Margaret  Sweeney^ — History  C,  Geography  C,  Phj^siography  IT, 
Arithmetic  C,  Art  III,  Botany  II,  Zoology  II,  Latin  I. 

Mary  Ufanl — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  I,  Arith- 
metic I,  Art  I,  Botany  I,  Zoology  III,  Latin  II. 

Gertrude  Whelan — ^History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  II, 
Arithmetic  III,  Art  II,  Botany  I,  Zoology  C,  Latin  II, 

Catherine  Wigglesworth — ^History  C,  Geography  C,  Physio- 
graphy C,  Arithmetic  I,  Art  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C, 
Latin  C. 

Helen  MacMillan — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 
Arithmetic  I,  Art  II,  Zoology  III,  Latin  C. 

Grace  Mclnerney — ^History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  I, 
Arithmetic  C ;  Art  C,  Botany  C,  Zoology  II,  Ltain  C. 

Gertrude  Molloy — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 
Arithmetic  III,  Art  III,  Botany  II,  Zoology  II. 

Frances  0 'Boyle — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physiography  C, 
Arithmetic  C,  Art  I,  Botany  III,  Zoology  II. 

Rita  O'Hara — History  C,  Geography  C,  Physioigraphy  C, 
Art  III,  Botany  C,  Zoology  C,  Latin  I. 

Ann  McCabe — History  C,  Geography  C,  Arithmetic  II,  Bot- 
any C,  Zoology  C,  Latin  I. 

Helen  Woods — History  C,  Geography  C,  Aritlimetic  III.,  Art  II, 
Botany  C,  Zoology  C. 

Kathleen  Berney — Geography  €,  Art  III,  Botany  III. 

M.  Barton — History  II,  Geography,  I,  Arithmetic  I,  Botany  I. 

A.  Brown — ^History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  I. 

F.  Ferguson — ^History  C,    Geography  I,  Aritihmetic  III,  Bot- 

any III. 
U.  Garrity — History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  III,  Botany  C. 
H.  Gariepy — ^History  C,  Geography  II,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  III. 

G.  Heiman — History  C,  Geography  III,  Arithmetic  III,  Bot- 

any II. 
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M.  Higgins — History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  I,  Botany  C. 

G.  Hockridge — History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  C,  Bot- 
any III. 

A.  Kurtini'S — History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  II. 

Helen  Laplante — ^History  C,  Geography  II,  Arithmetic  C,  Bot- 
any III. 

M.  Malone — History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  C. 

A.  McBride — ^History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  II,  Botany  II. 

M.  MeCanii — Hisitory  II,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  I,  Botany  I. 

M.  O'Caallghan — History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  C,  Bot- 
any C. 

L.  Mitchell — History  II,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  I,  Botany  H. 

G.  Smith— History  C,  Geography  II,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  C. 

M.  Starr — History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  III. 

M.  Stephens — ^History  C,  Geography  II,  Arithmetic  C,  Bot- 
any III. 

D.  Tomenson — History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  C. 

E.  Tracey — History  C,  Geography  I,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  II. 
E,  Armstrong — Geography  C,  Botany  III. 

K.  Boyle — History  III,  Geography  I,  Botany  I. 

M.  Burke — Geography  II,  Botany  III. 

C.  Chambers^ — ^History  II,  Geography  I,  Botany  II. 

M.  Curtis — ^History  C,  Geography  I,  Botany  C. 

L.  Driscoll — History  C. 

J.  Doyle' — ^Geography  III,  Botany  C. 

Rita  Ebach' — ^History  C,  Geography  I,  Botany  C. 

E.  Edgar — History  C,  Geography  II,  Botany  C. 

A.  Ellard) — ^Geography  II. 

K.  Flowers^ — ^History  C,  Geography  I,  Botany  III. 

B.  Green — History  C,  Geography  II. 

L.  Horan — History  C,  Geography  I,  Botany  II. 
G.  Ivey — Geography  C. 
T.  Kelky— Geography  III. 
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M,  Kennedy — Hi-story  III,  Geography  II,  Aritlinietic  C. 

N.  Lalonde — History  C,  Greogra,phy  II,  Botany  III. 

M.  Lacours — Geo,gra,phy  I,  Arithmetic  III,  Botany  C. 

M.  Leonard — Geography  III,  Botany  C. 

G.  Long — ^History  C,  Geography  I,  Botany  C. 

E.  MeGee — Geography  III,  Botany  C. 

M.  McKay— Geography  III,  Botany  C. 

C.  McNamara — History  C,  Geography  II,  Botany  III. 

H.  Mead — Geography  I,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  II. 

I.  Miville — 'Geography  I,  Botany  II. 

M.  Munroe — Hiatory  C,  Geography  II,  Botany  C. 

K.  Murphy — History  II,  Geography  II,  Botany  C. 

B.  Nealon — Geoigraiphy  C,  Botany  C. 

M.  O'Connor — History  C,  Geography  II,  Arithmetic  C. 
N.  O'Connor — Geography  I,  Botany  II. 

C.  O'Hanlon — Geography  III,  Botany  C. 

E.  Payne— Geography  III,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  C. 

F.  Pinfoild— Geography  II,  Botany  C. 
E,  Richards — Geography'  III, 

A.  Ronan— History  C,  Geography  II,  Botany  C. 

I.  Rose — History  C,  Geography  III,  Botany  C.  \ 

K.  Seaton — History  II,  Geogra,phy  I, 

A.  Siroiis — G-eography  II. 

E.  Smith — GeO)graphy  C. 

G.  Stubensy— Geography  I,  Arithmetic  II,  Botany  C. 
R.  Sullivan — KJeography  II. 

I.  Travers — History  C,  Geography  II,  Botany  C. 
M.  Watman — Geography  C,  Botany  C. 
E.  Wheeler — ^History  C,  Geography  III,  Botany  C. 
M.  White— History  C,  Geography  III,  Botany  L 
G.  Woods — Geography  III,  Arithmetic  C,  Botany  II. 

D.  Worthy — Geography  II,  Botany  C. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Examination  Results,  1922. 
The  Canadian  Academy  and  College  of  Music. 

Associateship  Piano  (A.C.A.M.) — Honours,  Florence  Quinlan; 
Pass,  Mary  I.  Canty,  Edtna  Carroll. 

Intermediate  Piano — ^Pass,  Teresa  St.  Denis,  Helen  Switzer. 

Progressive  Piano— rPass,  Eileen  J.  Shannon,  Rita  Sedgewick. 

Junior  Piano — ^Honours,  Hermine  Keller,  Viola  Lyons,  Frances 
Dickson,  James  Corbett;  Pass,  Margaret  Keenan. 

Primary  Piano — First  Class.  Honours,  Ella  McDonnell,  Mary 
Marsihmiann,  Louise  Hayes;  Honours,  Mary  Doyle,  Vera 
Boyd,  Catherine  Sheedy,  Mary  K.  Dunn;  Pass,  Mavy 
Hayes,  Helen  Farrell. 

Preparatory  Piano — First  Class  Honours — James  McCann,  Bar- 
bara Ennis,  Lillian  O'Reilly,  Florence  Brown;  Honours, 
Florence  Mogan,  Mary  Hill,  Esther  Yavner,  Olive  Godin, 
Lillian  Sutcliffe,  Irene  Baxter;  Pass,  Mary  Hennessey, 
Delia  Ferris. 

Elementary  Piano — First  Class  Honours,  Sarah  Delaney,  Hec- 
tor Lyons;  Honours,  Dorothy  Costello,  Olive  Godin. 

Junior  Organ — First  Class  Honours,  Monica  McNeil. 

THEORY. 

Progressive  History  and  Form — Honours,  Florence  Quinlan. 

Progressive  Counterpoint — ^Honours,  Florence  Quinlan. 

Primary  Theory — Honours,  Mary  Hayes;  Pass,  Fiances  Dick- 
son, 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Intermediate  Piano — Honours,  Louise  0 'Flaherty;  Pass,  Alice 
Hayes,  May  Orr,  Dorothy  O'Comior,  Helen  Becker,  Ca-- 
therine  Loftus,  Cannel  Lafore»t. 

Junior  Piano — Honours,  Muriel  MeGuire ;  Pass,  Frances  John- 
ston, Christine  Johnston. 
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Primary  Piano — ^Honours,  Florence  Eagen,  Margaret  Webber. 
Elementary  Piano — Honours,  Inez  Dolan;  Pass,  Eleanor  Me- 

Bride. 
Intermediate  Vocal — First  Class  Honours,  Rita  Rowe. 
Junior  Vocal — Honours,  Teresa  Macnab. 
Primary  Vocal — Honours,  Eileen  Egan. 
Junior  Violin — Honours,  Doreen  Smith. 

THEORY. 

Senior   Counterpoint — Honours — Monica    McNeil. 

Intermediiate  Harmony — Honours,  Florence  Quinlan. 

Intermediate  Form — Honours,  Marie  Weiler,  Olive  Flint,  Louise 
0 'Flaherty,  Edna  Carroll,  Teresa  Macnab,  Eileen  Egan; 
Pai&s,  Eileen  Shannon. 

Junior  Harmony — ^Honours,  Helen  Kramer;  Pass,  May  Orr, 
Mary  Travere. 

Junior  Counterpoint — ^Pass,  Clare  Moore,  Hilda  Alcock. 

Junior  History — ^Honours,  Olive  Flint,  Edna  Carroll,  Hilda 
Alcock,  Eileen  Egan;  Pass,  Teresa  Macnab,  Louise 
0 'Flaherty,  Eileen  Shannon. 

Primary  Harmony — Honours,  Helen  Switzer,  Helen  Becker, 
May  Redmond,  Ina  Carroll,  Muriel  McGuire,  Hilda  Smith, 
Rita  Sedgewick;  Pass,  G-ertrude  McGuire,  Alice  Hayes. 

Primary  Rudiments — ^First  Class  Honours — IRita  Sedgewick, 
Ina  Carroll ;  Honours,  Rose  Burke,  Eva  Wells ;  Pass,  Helen 
Switzer,  Maria  Dreak,  Maria  Creau,  Grace  Freeborn,  Kath- 
leen Hague,  Christine  Johnston. 


"'•^^{^^^^'^ 
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Strew  before  the  Lady's  picture — 

RosevS' — flushing  like  the  sky, 
Where  the  lingering  western  cloudlets 

Watcli  the  linlgering  daylight  die. 
Violets  steeped  in  dreamy  odors, 

Humble  as  the  Mother  mild, 
Blue  as  were  her  eyes  when  watching 

O'er  her  sleeping  Child. 
Strew  white  lilies,  pure  and  spotless, 

Bending  on  their  stalks  of  green, 
Bending  down  with  tender  pity — 

Like  our  Holy  Queen. 
Let  the  flowers  impend  their  fra/granee 

On  our  Lady's  own  dear  shrine. 
While  we  claim  her  precious  helping 

Neaa*  her  Son  Divine. 
Strew  before  our  Lady's  picture 

Gientle  flowers,   fair  and  sw«€t; 
Hope  and  fear,  and  joy  and  sorrow, 

Place  too,  at  her  feet. 
Hark!    the  Angelus  is  ringiiiig — 

Ringing  through  the  fading  light, 
In  the  heart  of  every  blossom 

Leave  a  prayer  to-night. 
All  night  long  will  Mary  listen 

While  our  pleadings  fond  and  deep, 
On  their  scented  breath  are  rising 

For  us — while  we  sleep. 
Scarcely  through  the  starry  silence 

Shall  one  trembling  petal  stir, 
While  they  breathe  their  own  sweet  fragrance 

Amd  our  prayer  to  her. 

Peace  to  every  heart  that  loves  her! 

All  her  children  shall  be  blessed; 

While  she  prays  and  watches  for  us, 

We  will  trust  and  rest.       .„„^  .^^„  . 

ADELAIDE  A.  PROCTOR. 
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AUUEATION    OF    THE    ANUELS 

CHRISTMAS  HAS  ALWAYS  SEEMED   TO   ALL   MEN  AS  ONE   OP 
THE  ANGELS'  FEASTS 


fro  Bro  rt  Alma  MuXrt, 

VOL.  XI.  TORONTO,  DECEMBER,  1922  No.  S 

The  Angels*  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Infancy 

Immense  was  the  devotion  of  the  Angels  to  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem.  He  was  the  cause  of  their  perseverance,  and  its 
means.  There  is  not  a  grace  in  the  deep  treasuries  of  their 
rapturous  being  which  is  not  from  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and 
from  Him,  not  simply  as  the  Word,  but  as  the  Incarnate  Word. 
It  was  the  vision  of  His  Sacred  Humanity  which  was  at  once 
their  trial,  their  sanctification  and  their  perseverance.  Tlie 
Babe  of  Bethlehem  was  shown  to  them  amid  the  central  fires 
of  tliO  God- head  and  they  adored  and  loved  and  humbled  them- 
selves before  that  lower  nature  which  it  was  His  good  pleasure 
to  assume.  They  greeted  with  acclamations  of  exulting  loyalty 
the  announcement  that  His  Mother  was  to  be  their  Queen. 

This  devotion  of  the  Angels  was  a  devotion  of  joy  in  a 
mystery  long  pondered,  long  expected,  yet  whose  glory  took 
them  by  surprise  when  at  length  it  came 

It  was  a  joy  full  of  unselfishness  toward  men,  whose  nature 
was  at  that  moment  so  gently,  j'et  so  irresistible,  triumphing 
over  theirs.  In  their  songs  they  made  no  menttion  of  them- 
selves— only  of  God  in  the  highest,  and  then  of  men  on  earth. 
HoAV  beautiful,  how^  holy,  is  this  silence  about  themselves.  They 
gave  way  to  their  younger  brothers  with  the  infinite  grace- 
fulness which  nothing  but  genuine  superiority  can  show.  It 
w^as  a  joy  full  of  intelligent  adoration  of  the  Word,  an  intelli- 
gence w'hich  none  on  earth  could  equal  but  the  Mother  of  the 
Word.  It  was  thus  a  reparation  for  the  ignorance  of  man,  for 
the  rudeness  of  Bethlehem,  and  for  all  that  was  yet  to  come 
of  the  inhospitality  of  earth  to  its  Incarnate  Maker.  It  was 
more  like  Mary's  worship  than  of  Joseph's  because  it  was  so 
full  of  self-oblivion.  FR,^  FABER. 
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The  Genealogy  of  Christ 


Two  of  the  Evangelists  undertook  to  trace  the  genealogy  -^f 
our  Blessed  Lord,  but  strange  to  say  they  appear  at  first  sight  to 
contradict  one  another,  not  only  in  the  names,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  His  forefathers. 

One  glance  at  the  extracts  from  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  which  I  here  give  for  convenience  sake,  will  con- 
vince my  readers  of  this  fact. 


St.  Matthew,  Ch.   1-16. 

1.  The  book  of  the  generation 
of   Jesus   Christ   the    Son   of 

David,  the  Son  of  Abraham. 

2.  Abraham  begot  Isaac.  And 
Jacob  begot  Judas  and  his 
brethren. 

3.  And  Judas  begot  Phares 
and  Zara  of  Thamar.  And 
Phares  begot  Esron.  And 
Esron  begot  Aram. 

4.  And  Aram  begot  Aminadab. 
And  Amindab  begot  Naas- 
son. 

And  Naasson  begot  Salmon. 

5.  And  Salmon  begot  Booz  of 
Rahab.  And  Booz  begot 
Obed  of  Ruth.  And  Obed  be- 
got Jesse. 

6.  And  Jesse  begot  David,  the 
king.  And  David  the  king 
begot  Solomon,  of  her  that 
had  been  the  wife  of  Urias. 

7.  And  Solomon,  begot  Ro- 
boam.  And  Romoam  begot 
Abia.   And  Abia  begot  Asa. 

8.  And  Josephat  begot  Joram. 
And  Asa  begot  Josephat. 
Joram   begot  Ozias. 

9.  And  Ozias  begot  Joatham. 
And  Joatham  begot  Achaz. 
And  Achaz  begot  Ezechias. 


St.  Luke,  Ch.  3,  23-38. 

23.  And  Jesus  Himself  was  be- 
ginning about  the  age  of 
tiiirty  years,  being  (as  it 
was  supposed)  the  son  of 
Joseph,  who  was  of  Heli, 
who  was  of  Mathat. 

2  4.  Who  was  of  Levi,  who  was 
of  Melchi,  who  was  of 
Janne,  who  was  of  Joseph. 

25.  Who  was  of  Mathathias, 
who  was  of  Amos,  who  was 
of  Nahum,  who  was  of 
Hesll,    who    was    of    Nagge. 

26.  Who  was  of  Mahath,  who 
was  of  Mathathias,  who  was 
of  Semei,  who  was  of 
Joseph,  who  was  of  Juda. 

27.  Who  was  of  Joanne,  who 
was  of  Reza,  who  was  of 
Zorababel,  who  was  of  Sala- 
thicl,  who  was  of  Neri. 

28.  Who  was  of  Melchi,  who 
was  of  Addi,  who  was  of 
Cosan,  who  was  of  Helmx- 
dan,  who  was  of  Her..  Who 
was  of  Jesus,  who  was  of 
Eliezer,  who  was  of  Jorim, 
who  was  of  Mathat,  who  was 
of  Levi. 

30.  Who  was  of  Simeon,  who 
was  of  Judas,  who  was  of 
Joseph,  who  was  of  Jona. 
who  was  of  Bliakim. 
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10.  And  Ezechias  begot  Man- 
asses.  And  Manasses  begot 
Amon.  And  Amon  begot 
Josias. 

11.  And   Josias   begot   Jechonlas 
and    his      brethren       in     the 
transmigration  of  Babylon. 

12.  And  after  the  transmigra- 
tion of  Babylon,  Jechonias 
begot  Salathiel.  And  Sala- 
thiel  begot  Zorobabel. 

13.  And  Zorobabel  begot  Abiud. 
And  Abiud  begot  Eliacim. 
And    Eliacim   begot  Azor. 

14.  And  Azor  begot  Sadoc.  And 
Sadoc  begot  Achim.  And 
Achim  begot  Eliud. 

15.  And  Eliud  begot  Eleaza.r. 
And  Eleazar  begot  Mathan. 
And  Mathan  begot  Jacob. 

16.  And  Jacob  begot  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  Mary,  of  whom 
was  born  Jesus,  who  is  call- 
ed Christ. 


31.  Who  was  of  Melea,  who  was 
of  Menna,  who  was  of  MatU- 
atha,  who  was  of  Nathan, 
who  was  of  David, 

32.  Who  was  of  Jesse,  who  was 
of  Obed,  who  was  of  Booz, 
who  was  of  Salmon,  who  was 
of  Naasson, 

33.  Who  was  of  Aminadab.  who 
was  of  Aram,  who  was  of 
Phares,  who  was  of  Judas, 

34.  Who  was  of  Jacob,  who  was 
of  Isaac,  who  was  of  Abra- 
ham who  was  of  Nachor, 

35.  Who  was  of  Sarug,  who  was 
of  Ragau,  who  was  of 
Phaleg,  who  was  of  Heber, 
who  was  of  Sale, 

36.  Who  was  of  Cainan,  who 
was  of  Arphaxad,  who  was 
of  Sem,  who  was  of  Noe.  who 
was  of  Lamech. 

37.  Who  was  of  Mathusale,  who 
was  of  Henoch,  who  was  of 
Jared,  who  was  of  Malaleel, 
w^ho  was  of  Cainan, 

38.  Who  was  of  Henos.  who 
was  of  Seth,  who  was  of 
Adam,  who  was  of  God. 


You  must  have  noticed  that  from  Abraham  to  David  they 
agree  but  after  that  no  common  fathers  are  mentioned,  except- 
ing Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  and  whereas  St.  Matthew  from 
David  to  Salathiel  numbers  fourteen  generations,  and  from 
Zorobabel  to  Joseph,  nine,  St.  Luke  on  the  contrary  counts 
twenty  generations  from  David  to  Salathiel,  and  eighteen  fro)ii 
Zorobabel  to  Joseph. 

Might  I  be  allowed  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Lilies  a 
solution  to  this  difficulty  which  might  prove  both  interesting 
and  new  to  them,  on  this  important  biblical  question. 

1.  Fonts  of  Christ's  Genealogy. 

Doubtless  the  Evangelists  had  as  their  chief  historical  font, 
and  source  of  information,  the  Old  Testament,  many  of  Christ's 
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forefathers,  for  example,  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  5.  11-35;  1 
Par.  1,  3 ;  Ruth  4.18-22.  For  those,  whose  names  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  (for  instance  those  who  lived  after 
the  Babylonian  Captivity)  Matthew  and  Luke  evidently  relied 
on  the  public  documents  that  were  extant  at  that  time,  nor  can 
we  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  Hebrews,  and  especially  those 
who  were  descendants  of  the  "House  of  David,"  from  which 
the  Messias  promised  to  Adam  would  be  born,  failed  to  preserve 
a  record  of  their  pedigree. 

"We  know  the  Semites,  and  especially  the  Israelites,  who  had 
in  their  posterity  the  Patriarchs— the  foundation  of  their  glory 
and  benediction  of  God— had  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence 
for  their  forefathers,  and  without  doubt  must  have  treasured 
a  record  of  them.  Flavins  Joseph  in  his  "Autobiography"  ch. 
1,  prides  himself  in  his  pedigree,  particularly  on  his  mother's 
side,  which  was  both  royal  and  priestly,  whose  succession,  he 
tells  us,  he  found  in  public  documents,  and  the  same  writer 
also  informs  us  that  the  greatest  care  was  taken  of  the  genealo- 
gies of  Priests,  and  from  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  other  regions, 
they  were  sent  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  Tract,  "Megillat"  it  is  stated  that  many  genealogical 
codes  and  documents  are  preserved  in  Urbe  i.e.  in  Jerusalem. 

Even  women  kept  trace  of  their  lineage  for  Jewish  Priests 
were  not  allowed  to  marry  women  whose  Jewish  origin  was 
uncertain  (cf,  Elizabeth  from  Aron,  Luke  1.5.  Anna  from 
Aser,  Luke  11.5).  If  then,  Priests  and  others  kept  a  record  of 
their  pedigree,  surely  the  "House  of  David"  was  no  exception. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Eusebius,  the  Father  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, tells  us  that  "many  claiming  origin  from  David"  were 
carried  off  by  heretics  during  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81-86).  In 
Talmud,  Gamaliel,  Hillet  and  others  are  mentioned  aa  descend- 
ants from  the  ' '  House  of  David. ' ' 

Since  then  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  public 
documents  were  spurious,  it  is  natural  and  logical  that  the  faith 
given  to  them  should  likewise  be  given  to  the  catalogues  of 
Matthew  and  Luke. 
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n.  The  Defect  of  Continuity  of  Succeiiion  in  the  Qenealofj 

of  Christ. 

In  genealogical  catalogues,  lacunae  are  not  only  possible,  but 
actually  found. 

Jesus,  for  example,  was  not  the  proximate  son  of  David, 
much  less  of  Abraham,  yet  St.  Matthew  begins  his  Gospel,  "The 
book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of 
Abraham."  A  closer  study  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  narrated 
by  St,  Matthew  will  reveal  that  he  must  have  omitted  the  names 
of  many  fathers. 

(a)  In  the  first  series  (from  Abraham  to  David)  from 
Phares,  who  took  Juda  from  Thamar  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  (Gen.  38,  13-30)  to 
Naasson,  the  first-born  son  of  Juda,  when  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt,  there  are  only  three  fathers  mentioned,  Esron,  Aram 
and  Aminadab — a  number  altogether  too  few  for  the  long  space 
of  430  years  that  Israel  was  in  Egypt. 

(b)  From  Solomon,  born  in  the  dessert  (Matthew  6.)  to 
Jesse,  the  father  of  David  (cf.  Wisdom  16),  only  two  genera- 
tions are  mentioned  for  the  space  of,  at  least  three  centuries— 
for  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  when  the  temple  was 
begun  (I,  Kings  6.1),  waa  480  years  after  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt.  Evidently  not  <a  few  fathers  are  missing. 

(c)  In  the  next  series  (from  David  to  the  Babylonian 
Captivity)  between  Zoran  and  Ozias,  three  kings  arc  certainly 
wanting— Ochozias,  Joas  and  Amasias  (cl.  '?  Kings  8,  2'±;  11,  2; 
12,  21;  14,  1-21),  which  Matthew  must  have  knowingly  omitted 
f(>r  his  own  special  reasons.  Hence  it  is  elei-r  why  St.  Matthew, 
from  David  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  nierstious  14  genera- 
tions only. 

(d)  From  Josias  to  Jechonias,  the  father  of  Jechonias  is 
probably  missing  (cf.  2,  Kings  23,  30-34;  24,  6-17).  Hence  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  St.  Luke  for  the  same  space  of  time, 
gives  more  generations,  than  St.  Matthew,  since  the  latter  gives 
an  incomplete,  though  true,  list. 
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The  contradiction  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Christ's 
fathers,  is  therefore  only  apparent. 

III.  The  Truth  of  Both  Genealogies. 

Here  Ave  are  faced  Avitb  a  still  greater  difficulty— How  are 
Ave  to  explain  the  difference  of  names  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke?  Some  explain  it  simply  enough,  saying  St. 
MattheAv  describes  the  geneah^gy  of  Joseph,  and  St.  Luke  the 
origin  of  Mary— so  that  the  Avords  of  St.  Luke,  ''And  Jesus 
Himself  Avas  beginning  about  the  age  of  thirty  years,  being  (as 
it  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  of  Heli,  Avho  AA^as 

of  Mathat ,  etc.,"  simply  mean  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 

Heli,  by  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Heli,  the  daughter  of  Mathat,  the 
daughter  of  Levi, etc. 

Tliis  explanation,  hoAvever,  loses  weight  on  account  of  its 
neAvness,  for  it  Avas  never  jiroposed  by  any  of  the  Fathers  who 
were  extremely  solicitious  about  this  same  difference  of  names 
in  the  genealogy  of  Christ. 

Others  again,  say  both  Evangelists  describe  the  genealogy  of 
Joseph,  but  Matthew  the  natural,  Luke  the  legal.  Joseph,  they 
say,  had  two  fathers— his  natural  father  being  Jacob,  by  whom 
he  Avas  born,  and  Ileli,  his  father  according  to  law. 

God  through  Moses  had  commanded  the  HebreAvs:  ''When 
brethren  dAvell  together,  and  one  of  them  dieth  without  children, 
the  Avife  of  the  deceased  shall  not  marry  to  another,  but  hi'^i 
brother  shall  take  her,  and  raise  up  seed  for  his  brother."  "And 
the  first  son  he  shall  have  of  her,  he  shall  call  by  his  name,  that 
his  name  be  not  abolished  out  of  Israel.  (Deut.  25,  5-6  . 

Hence  among  tlie  Jcavs,  one  could  have  two  fathers :  such  was 
the  case  of  Joseph,— Heli  his  natural  father,  died  without  child- 
ren. Jacob  then,  his  uterine  bi'other,  that  is,  born  of  the  same 
mother,  but  of  a  differeiit  father,  according  to  Levirate  LaAv 
(Deut.  25,  5-6)  mari-ied  Heli's  Avife  Estha,  and  their  son,  Avho 
was  Joseph,  Avas  considered  by  laAV  the  son  of  Ileli.  Similiarly. 
Jechonias,  the  father  of  Salathiel  (according  to  MatthcAv)  an»i 
Neri  (according  to  Luke),  may  be  explained.  This  opinion  date^ 
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back  as  far  as  the  third  century,  as  we  know  from  the  letter  of 
,]ulian  the  African  to  Aristides. 

AVhat  then  are  we  to  conclude  from  these  two  opinions? 
Doubtless  St.  Matthew  records  the  genealogy  of  Joseph.  Al- 
though St.  Joseph  contributed  nothing  physical  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  nevertheless  between  Mary  and  Joseph  existed  a  real 
marriage  tie,  hence  Jesus,  a  legitimate  Son  of  a  legitimate 
mother  whose  husband  was  Joseph,  jure  eonjungii,  was  the  Son 
of  Joseph,  and  therefore  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  was  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  also. 

Besides  St.  Matthew,  who  wished  to  prove  Christ  was  the 
promised  Messias  of  the  "House  of  David,"  could  not  trace 
Jesus'  genealogy  by  Mary,  because  among  the  Jews,  royal, 
sacerdotal  and  Messianic  rights:  of  women,  could  not  be  trans- 
mitted to  others. 

St.  Luke  on  the  contrary  gives  the  genealogy  of  Mary.  The 
origin  of  Jesus  from  the  ' '  House  of  David ' '  and  Abraham  which 
was  the  theme  ofSt.Matthew%  is  evidently  neglected  by  St.  Luke, 
who  is  concerned  with  the  Divine  Filiation,  rather  than  the 
human.  This,  I  think,  is  evidenced  by  the  expressions  he  uses  in 
the  preeeeding  chapters  of  his  Gospel— for  instance  he  calls 
Jesus  the  "Filius  Altissimi"  (Son  of  the  most  High,  1,  32)  ; 
"Filius  Dei"  (Son  of  God,  1.  35);  Elizabeth  calls  Mary: 
"Mater  Domini  Mei"  (the  Mother  of  my  Lord,  1.  43);  Jesus 
answers  His  Mother  and  father  in  the  temple:  "Did  you  not 
know,  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business?"  (2,  49); 
John  the  Baptist  testifies  that  he  baptized  with  water,  but 
Je-jus,  "with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire"  (3,  16)— but  who 
could  confer  the  Holy  Ghost,  unless  God  alone  ? ;  at  His  Baptism, 
a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard  exclaiming  "Hie  est  Filius  meu.s 
delectus"  (This  is  ray  Beloved  Son,  2-21);  Satan  began  his 
temptations  thus:  "Si  Filius  Dei  es"  (if  Thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  4-39). 

Apparently  then  St.  Luke  did  not  propose  to  describe  Christ 
as  the  "Filius  Ilominis"  (the  Son  of  Man)  but  as  the  "Filius 
Dei"  (the  Son  of  God),  or  rather,  Luke  undertakes  to  trace  the 
Divine-human  history  of  Christ,  and  in  so  doing  he  gives  God, 
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the  same  place  and  order  as  the  rest  of  the  members.  This  is  how 
he  concludes :  *  Who  was  of  Henos,  who  was  of  Seth,  who  was  of 
Adam,  who  was  of  God"  (3,  38). 

Seth  therefore,  was  the  father  of  Henos,  Adam  was  the 
father  of  Seth, — but  was  God  the  father  of  Adam?  Certainly 
not— Adam  was  created  by  God,  not  born  of  Him— and  yet  Luke 
uses  the  identical  formula  for  God  as  for  the  others.  This 
formula  then  which  indicates  a  "natural  father"  (of  Seth,  of 
Adam)  since  it  is  used  of  God,  doubtless  signifies  that  God  also 
is  a  "  natural  father. ' ' 

But  whose  natural  father  was  God,  unless  Christ's— hence 
the  words  Tou  Deou  "of  God"  refer  to  Christ,  and  to  Christ 
alone. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Jesus  is  the   Son  of  Heli,  the  son  of 

Mathat,  the  son  of  Levi,  the   son   of   Melchi the  son  of 

Seth,  the  son  of  Adam : He  is  also  the  Son  of  God :  before 

Adam  was.  He  is— that  is,  He  existed  in  the  Eternal  Bosom  of 
the  Father,  ages,  if  I  may  speak  humanly,  before  Adam  existed. 

'And  Jesus  Himself,  was  beginning  about  the  age  of  thirty 
years  being  (as  it  was  supposed)  the  Son  of  Joseph"  3,  23— He 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Son  of  Joseph,  but  m  reality,  He  is  the 
Son  of  Grod.  This  conclusion  fits  in  perfectly  with  the  nature  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  which  was  written  to  show  the  super  eminent 
dignity  of  Christ. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  St.  Luke  go  to  the  trouble  of 
narrating  Christ's  forefathers  according  to  the  flesh?  Because 
I  answer,  S.  Luke  did  not  only  wish  to  prove  Christ  was  God, 
but  that  He  was  also  Man,  He  is  theEternal  Word  of  God,  made 
man  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  "as  Man"— by  men  He 
came. 

Since,  however,  Joseph  had  no  part  in  the  human  nature  of 
Chrisft  he  is  excluded  altogether  from  his  genealogy — "being" 
(as  it  was  supposed)  the  Son  of  Joseph,  but  He  was  really  the 

son  of  Heli of  Adam  (according  to  His  human  pedigree), 

of  God  (according  to  His  Divinity). 

Since  then  St.  Matthew  traces  the  origin  of  Jesus  through 
Joseph,  and  Luke  through  Mary,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
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names  of  Jesus'  fathers  are  different,  nor  do  I  think  this  dif- 
ference is  suflSciently  explained  by  those  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  both- Evangelists  trace  Christ's  origin  through  Joseph, 
Matthew  by  His  natural  fathers,  Luke  by  His  legal,  for  God, 
who  is  reckoned  among  His  fathers  by  St.  Luke,  is  not  His 
legal,  but  His  natural  Father, 

REV.  WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS,  D.D.,  St.  Catharines. 


Star  and  darkness  intermingle, 
Hope  and  sorrow  intertwine, 
Hate  and  hate  contend  in  wrangle. 
Sin  and  suffering  combine : 
Thus  a  fretful  world  is  hastening 
On  its  fitful,  forward  way; 
But  for  hearts  of  Love 's  own  chastening 
Sweetly  falls  the  Christmas  Day. 

In  the  summer  gloamed  the  fireflies, 
Spreading  silvery  wings  at  eve; 
Autumn  came  and  brought  its  heart-sighs, 
With  the  red  and  falling  leaves ; 
But  our  hearts  forget  the  darkness 
Of  the  winter,  long  and  cold ; 
All  without,  though  barren,  lifeless, 
All  within  Love  turns  to  gold. 

So  we  gather  hope  and  courage 

Ere  there  breaks  another  year. 

With  prayer  as  our  shield  and  barraize 

In  Life's  stormy  warfare,  drear. 

In  the  shelter  of  the  manger, 

At  the  Crib  of  Bethlehem, 

We  may  love  both  friend  and  stranger 

In  the  light  that  shines  from  Him. 

FREDERICK  B.  FENTON. 
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Anecdotes  of  Cardinal  Manning 

Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D..  Ph.D. 

^jJIJANNING  visited  Rome  for  his  last  time  in  November, 
2J1^  1883.  During  his  stay  there  he  called  once  at  the  Irish 
College.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  we  were  all 
at  High  !Mass  in  the  church — St.  Agatha  dei  Gothi,  which  has 
so  many  interesting  events  in  its  history,  and  where  the  heart 
of  O'Connell  is  buried.  The  Rector  saw  him,  but  the  Cardinal 
did  not  wait  to  see  the  students.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  us,  for  he  was  a  hero  and  an  ideal  to  us  on  account  of 
his  sympathy  with  every  measure  of  justice  to  the  Irish,  and 
his  ehampLoni^hip  of  the  Papacy  against  every  opponent,  and 
his  authorshij)  of  the  Eternal  Priesthood,  which  then  had  the 
charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  solid  merit.  This  was  the  near- 
est that  ever  I  came  to  seeing  Manning.  When  I  passed  through 
London  on  my  way  home,  my  friend  O'Riordan  was  no  longer 
there,  or  I  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  kissing  the  Car- 
dinal's ring  and  receiving  his  blessing. 

To  show  the  readers  of  The  Lilies  how  much  influence 
for  good  a  good  woman  anay  have  in  the  life  of  a,  man,  I  will 
relate  first  what  Cardinal  Vaughan  told  after  Manning's  death. 
to  Baron  Friedrich  von  Hugel  and  others.  On  the  day  that  he 
died,  when  Vaughan  was  alone  with  him.  Manning  looked 
around  the  room,  and  then  seeing  they  were  by  themselves, 
drew  a  little  manuscript  book  from  under  his  pillow,  and  said, 
"Herbert,  you  have  been  to  me  for  years  like  a  son.  1  would 
give  this  to  no  one  but  you.  It  is  prayers  and  meditations 
v»ritten  by  my  dear  wife.  I  have  used  it  every  day  of  my  life 
r-ince  her  death.  Any  good  that  I  may  have  done,  any  good 
that  I  may  have  been  is  due  to  her."  This  is  the  man  who  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  no  heart  because,  though  he  had 
loved  a  woman  much,  he  loved  God  more. 

In  November.  1851,  Aubrev  de  Vere.  wlio  was  tlien  on  the 
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eve  of  becoming  a  Catholic,  travelled  with  Manning  across 
France  on  the  way  to  Rome.  "We  stopped  at  Avignon," 
writes  De  Vere,  "and  a  few  moments  after  our  diligence  en- 
tered the  courtyard  of  our  hotel,  a  small  black  bag  belonging 
to  him  was  missed.  At  the  first  moment  of  the  discovery  of 
his  loss,  the  expression  of  grief  in  his  face  and  voice  was  such 
as  I  have  seldom  witnessed.  He  spoke  little ;  and  when  I  was 
beginning  to  speak,  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  said,  'Say 
nothing,  I  can  just  endure  it  when  I  keep  perfectly  silent.' 
The  loss  was  that  of  his  most  precious  memorials,  but  it  did 
not  even  at  that  time  make  him  negligent  of  the  'casual 
stranger.'  After  he  had  given  his  directions  for  the  search, 
announcing  that  whoever  had  taken  it  might  keep  all  the 
money  it  contained  (one  hundred  pounds)  if  only  he  returned 
the  letters,  we  entered  the  dining-room,  and  he  sat  down  apart. 
Not  long  afterward  he  observed  that  at  a  small  table  not  dis- 
tant there  sat  a  maid  servant  alone  and  neglected.  He  rose 
and  did  for  her  all  that  lier  master  and  mistress  had  for- 
gotten to  do — brought  a  waiter  to  her,  became  her  interpreter, 
and  took  care  from  time  to  time  that  nothing  should  be  waiit- 
ing  to  her  dinner.  When  all  efforts  by  the  police  and  the  clergy 
to  recover  the  lost  treasure  had  failed,  he  went  on  to  Rome  by 
sea  and  I  went  to  Florence.  We  met  again  at  Rome.  He  an- 
swered my  inquiries  with  a  brief  reply :  'No  ;  the  loss  was  pro- 
bably necessary— necessary  to  sever  all  bonds  on  earth. ' 

"He  once  said  to  me  that  he  feared  he  had  to  lament  great 
coldness  or  apparent  coldness  often  in  his  bearing  to  others. 
Here  certainly,  no  coldness  was  apparent." 

Manning  was  born  on  July  15,  1808,  not  1807,  as  Purcell 
stated.  He  had  some  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  for  one  of  his 
grandmothers  was  Elizabeth  Ryan,  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  Ryan  of  the  island  of  S^t.  Kitt-s,  in  the  West  Indie«. 
There  is  a  probability  that  she  was  a  Catholic.  When  the  time 
came  for  him  to  have  a  coat  of  arms  and  a  motto,  he  chose  the 
old  motto  of  the  Ryans,  "Malo  mori  quam  foedari'' — Deatli  be- 
fore dishonor. 

He  also  liad  a  strain  of  Italian  blood,  for  liis  motlier  was  a 
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Miss  Hunter,  and  there  was  a  family  tradition  that  the  Hunt- 
ers were  originally  Italians,  and  the  name  Venatori.  Some  of 
the  readers  of  this  article  may  remem^ber  in  The  Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends Mr.  Barney  McGuire's  Account  of  the  Coronation  (of 
Queen  Victoria) : 

And  Sdr  Claudius:  Hunter  he  did  confront  her 
All  in  his  scarlet  gown  and  golden  chain, — 

that  Hunter,  then  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London  and  af- 
terwards Lord  Mayor,  was  Manning's  uncle,  and  he  told 
Manning  that  the  family  name  had  been  Venatori. 

Manning's  father  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  a 
sister  of  Robert  Smith,  a  banker,  who  was  created  Lord  Car- 
rington  (in  pursuance  of  the  policy  recommended  by  Burke*  to 
Pitt  of  incorporating  the  capitalists  with  the  nobility)  and  slie 
was  a  cousin  of  Wilberforce.  William  Manning  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Wilberforce,  and  though  himself  a  slave-holder, 
sympathized  with  the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave.    He  sat  in  Parliament  for  nearly  forty  years  from  1790. 

One  of  Henry  Edward  Manning's  godfathers  was  Henry 
Addington,  Lord  Sidmouth,  after  whom  he  got  his  first  name, 
who  had  been  for  a  time  Prime  Minister.  When  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt  was  published  (1862)  Manning  wrote  to  Wiseman: 
"It  is  like  hearing  my  father  talking.  He  was  contemporary 
and  intimate  with  all  the  chief  names,  and  Pitt's  friend.  Lord 
Carrington,  was  his  brother-in-law.  I  am  reading  it  with  the 
greatest  interest,  though  my  poor  godfather  does  not  cut  up 
gloriously,  for,  as  Canning  said — 

Pitt  is  to  Addington 

As  London  to  Paddington. " 

]\Ianniiig's  godmother  was  Lady  Lavington,  an  Austrian, 
by  birth  a  Kolbel,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the  last  King  of 
Poland. 

Ilis  father  in  those  days  was  a  prosperous  West  India  Mer- 

*  Burke  observed  that  the  first  French  Revolution  (1789)  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  the  capitalists  envious  of  the  hereditary  nobility. 
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cliant  and  a  Director  and  tlien  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land (1812-13),  who  drove  in  a  coach  and  four  to  and  from  his 
country  place,  Copped  iHall,  Totteridge  (a  hamlet  of  Hatsfield) 
Hertfordshire.  Henry  was  the  youngest  child  in  a  family  of 
ten,  and  of  course  was  everybody's  pet.  The  first  seven  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  for  the  most  part  at  Copped  Hall.  "In  1815 
his  father  sold  the  place  and  bought  the  estate  of  Combe  Bank, 
in  the  Parish  of  Sunridge,  Co.  Kent.  More  than  sixty-five 
years  later  he  was  invited  by  the  owner  of  Copped  Hall  to  re- 
visit it,  and  there  he  remembered  the  oaks  on  the  lawn  planted 
to  mark  the  birth  of  the  children  one  after  another,  and  the  elm 
tree  with  the  owl's  nest  where  one  of  the  laborers  had  fallen  in 
climbing  up  to  get  an  owlet  for  him,  and  the  spot  where  his 
uncle  had  stood  while  reading  out  the  news  of  Waterloo.  The 
owner  of  the  house  then  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel) 
Boulton,  who  afterwards  worked  with  the  Cardinal  in  settling 
the  London  Dock  Strike.  If  any  readers  remember  a  former 
article  on  Manning,  they  may  recall  in  Mgr.  Reardon's  re- 
miniscences how  the  Cardinal  invited  Mr.  Boulton 's  son  to 
lunch  and  enjoyed  the  talk  with  him  about  Oxford. 

The  Rector  of  Sundridge  parish  was  Christopher  iWords- 
worth,  brother  of  the  poet,  and  here  Manning  became  friends 
with  his  sons,  Charles  (afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's)  and 
Christopher,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

"As  a  boy  at  Combe  Bank  my  pleasure  was  making  boats  in 
the  carpenter's  shop,  firing  brass  cannon,  and  all  like  mis- 
chief, rowing  on  the  water  and  tumbling  into  the  pond,  and 
riding  with  Edward  Douglas  on  ponies  when  he  was  a  delicate 
boy  hardly  likely  to  live,  and  now  a  Redemptionist  Father  of 
singular  gravity  and  sweetness  of  mind  and  life,  in  Rome.  How 
little  we  could  have  thought  when  he  gave  me  a  beautiful 
model  ship,  how  he  and  I  should  end  our  lives  together." 

I  can  bear  my  personal  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  charac- 
ter of  Father  Douglas,  for  I  regularly  went  to  confession  to  him 
during  my  first  year  in  Rome.  The  Irish  College  had  a  great 
devotion  to  St.  Alphonsus,  and  his  books  were  always  used  for 
Meditation  and  visits  to  the  Blessed  Saerament,  and  others  of- 
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ten  for  spiritual  reading.  And  the  students  during  their  first 
year  in  Rome,  before  they  knew  Italian  well,  were  sent  for  con- 
fession to  an  English-speaking  (Redemptorist  at  the  Ohurch  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour.  I  thus  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Father  Douglas,  and  of  noticing  how 
his  love  and  devotion  to  his  Saint  had  caused  him  unconscious- 
ly to  imitate  his  ways  even  in  the  manner  of  carrying  his  head. 
I  also  had  an  opportunity  there  of  observing  how  many  people 
thronged  to  the  Church  for  Benediction,  and  thus  I  discovered 
how  much  of  real  religion  there  is  in  Rome.  One  thing  sur- 
prised nie  a  good  deal  at  first,  and  that  was  the  number  of  sol- 
diers who  came  there  and  were  seen  going  to  confession.  I 
never  lost  the  affection  for  the  sons  of  St,  Alphonsus  which  I 
learned  in  Rome,  and  I  consider  it  a  happiness  that  T  am  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  my  later,  as  well  as  my  earlier  years. 

Manning  was  sent  first  to  private  schools,  and  then  to  Har- 
row when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  not  ten  as  Mr,  Leslie  says. 
He  became  a  great  cricketer,  and  his  natural  ascendancy  of 
character  made  him  a  leader  with  many  of  the  boys.  But  his 
health  suffered.  "I  was  attacked,''  he  says,  "with  asthma 
brought  on  by  a  cold  caught  at  cricket  at  Harrow.  It  became 
so  severe  that  at  Oxford  I  got  permission  not  to  dine  in  hall. 
My  dinner  was  what  was  allowed  for  luncheon — cold  meat  and 
bread — and  on  this  I  lived  all  through  my  time  at  University," 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  chill  was  a  great  craving  for 
warmth.  It  was  not  only  in  his  old  age  that  he  loved  to  sit 
before  a  blazing  fire,  warming  his  hands.  Thus  he  wrote  to 
his  brother-in-law  about  the  first  of  December,  1830,  immedi- 
ately after  the  examination  for  his  degree.  "Pray,  mind  I  have 
a  blazing  fire  (in  his  bedroom)  for  I  am  as  deficient  in  caloric 
as  an  old  man,''  He  always  was,  however,  a  very  athletic  man. 
Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  hearing  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
(R.I.P.)  tell  how,  when  Manning  was  an  Archbishop  and  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  once  visiting  at  W.  G,  Ward's  and  strolling 
through  the  estate,  he  came  to  a  stone  wall  and  a  locked  gate ; 
and  though  the  gate  was  at  least  five  feet  high,  he  said:  "That 
gate  shall  not  daunt  me,''  and  placing  his  hands  on  the  top 
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bar,  he  vaulted  over  it.  At  Oxford  he  learned  boxing.  Rev. 
E.  D.  Wickham,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  wrote  to  Purcell,  the 
biographer:  "Manning  was  about  a  year  older  in  standing 
than  I,  but  living  on  the  same  staircase  (in  Balliol  College) 
we  knew  one  another,  and  it  may  amuse  you  to  know  that  my 
memories  of  our  intercourse  are  chiefly  'combative' — that  is, 
we  engaged  a  certain  notorious  pugilist  to  teach  us  what  was 
then  esteemed  as  the  noble  art  of  self-defence.  This  was  a  way 
in  which  undergraduates  then  took  exercise.  I  remember  his 
saying  to  me,  'It  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  boxing,  for  it  will 
make  one  cautious  of  ipicking  a  quarrel  with  a  small  cad  who 
might  be  more  than  a  match  for  one's  skill.  So  Manning  and  I 
often  boxed  together,  and  I  have  often  said  jokingly  that  many 
a  time  I  struck  Cardinal  Manning.  He  was  a  very  quiet  and 
well-conducted  undergraduate;  he  gave  no  token  of  special 
ability,  but  his  conduct  was  irreproachable." 

"My  father,"  writes  Manning,  "Avas  of  the  old  Church  Es- 
tablished Religion ;  a  friend  of  the  bishops,  such  as  Porteous  of 
London,  Bardon  of  Bath-and-Wells  (who  baptized  Henry  Ed- 
ward) and  Pelham  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  at  school  with 
him.  It  was  under  their  influence  that  he  decided  for  me  from 
my  childhood  that  I  should  be  a  clergyman.  My  brothers  used 
to  eall  me  'the  Parson';  which  made  me  hate  the  thought  of  it. 
But  I  used  to  ride  my  pony  in  the  park  with  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  I  passively  submitted  to  the  destiny." 

But  at  Oxford,  in  the  debates  of  the  Oxford  Union,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  times  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Reform  Bill,  "the  thought  of  being  a  clergyman  so  utterly 
passed  from  me,  and  the  desire  of  political  life  so  possessed 
me  that  I  wrote  to  my  father  and  told  him  it  was  impossible. 
I  have  his  answer,  which  for  tenderness  and  wisdom  is  beau- 
tiful. He  felt  it  much,  but  would  not  gainsay  it  by  a  word." 

Thus  Manning's  case  was  the  opposite  of  Gladstone's,  who 
longed  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  obedience  to  his 
father  chose  a  political  career.  Manning's  father  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  him  with  him  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  leaving  him  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  and  Manning  him- 
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self  kept  up  the  practice  from  pleasure.  He  remembered  hear- 
ing Macaulay's  first  speech  in  1830.  In  his  old  age  he  noted 
down,  in  December,  1881:  "September  last  I  read  Macaulay's 
Life,  chiefly  at  St,  Bede's  College  where  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
go  back  to  the  past.  I  was  fascinated  by  it.  T  seemed  to  live 
my  own  past  .  . .  all  these  things  were  like  my  own  day-dreams 
at  two-and-twenty. " 

Having  rather  idled  his  time  at  Harrow,  he  often  at  Ox- 
ford felt  doubtful  of  taking  honors,  when  the  time  for  his  final 
examination  was  approaching,  "I  remember  my  mother  say- 
ing a  thing  for  me  which  did  me  a  signal  service.  When  I  told 
her  I  had  no  hope  of  succeeding,  she  said  very  gravely  and 
without  any  sign  of  mere  encouragement,  'I  never  knew  you  to 
undertake  anything  you  did  not  do.'  This  came  to  me  as 
strength, ' ' 

"The  life  at  Oxford  was  delightful  to  me,"  he  writes.  "I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  read  for  a  First  Class  in  classics,  I 
was  always  fond  of  mathematics,  but  had  read  so  little  that  I 
could  not  read  more  than  was  required  for  the  first  examination, 
I  much  regret  this  now.  I  went  on  with  Italian  and  French. 
I  have  now  a  chart  of  Italian  irregular  verbs  which  I  stuck 
over  my  washing  basin,  and  learned  whilst  I  was  getting  up. 
Before  I  went  to  Rome  in  1838, 1  knew  Italian,  I  used  to  speak 
it  with  Cardi  at  Oxford,  badly  enough  no  doubt, ' '  His  letters 
during  his  boyhood  land  youth  to  John  Anderdon  (married  to  his 
oldest  sister)  are  affected  in  style,  straining  after  wit  and  hu- 
mor. One  might  suppose  he  was  trying  to  write  like  Charles 
Lamb.  English  composition  seems  to  have  been  taught  at 
Harrow  and  Balliol  through  the  medium  of  translation  from 
Latin  and  Greek, — not  a  bad  way  by  any  means.  But,  says 
Manning,  "I  was  learning  English  that  made  me  write  in  a 
style  that  seems  like  grandiloquent  self-consciousness;  the 
truth  is,  I  was  reading  the  old  seventeenth  century  English 
and  kn^ew  no  other,''  It  was  probably  John  Anderdon 's  fault 
that  he  did  not  read  Dryden's  and  Cowley's  prose;  but,  as  he 
says,  "My  great  delight  was  Barrow's  Sermons,  Avhich  are 
Latinistic  and  formal  to  excess,  but  equally  grand.    Later  on  I 
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read  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  like ;  they  filled  my  head 
with  Latin-English  and  polysyllabic  words.  I  had  this  style  in 
my  first  volume  of  sermons  and  for  some  time  after.  But  in  the 
second  I  deliberately  and  consciously  resolved  to  break  with 
it." 

He  then  for  a  time  imitated  Newman,  and  gradually  came 
to  have  a  plain,  perspicuous,  forcible  style  of  his  own.  There 
is  nothing  amazes  me  more  than  the  excellence  in  composition 
of  the  young  ladies  in  the  schools  here,  for  when  I  was  young, 
the  art  of  composition  was  much  neglected.  I  am  sure  when 
I  matriculated,  forty  yeans  ago,  in  London  University,  my 
English  composition  was  my  weakest  point,  though  I  do  not 
desire  to  blame  my  teachers  for  that.  I  remember  one  of  the 
things  we  had  to  do  in  English  was  to  turn  a  passage  from  a 
sixteenth-century  book  into  the  style  and  diction  of  our  own 
times.  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  that  much  less  well  than  my  trans- 
lation from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  my  Latin  and  Greek  that  compensated  for  my  weak- 
ness in  English.  My  physicsandmathematics  I  believe  were  good 
for  I  was  taught  them  by  a  Cambridge  man,  and  Cambridge 
has  always  been  distinguished  for  those  sciences.*  But  I  have 
always  judged,  since  I  became  capable  of  judging,  that  it  was 
my  Latin  and  Greek,  more  than  my  sciences  and  much  more 
than  my  English,  that  enabled  me  to  gain  a  place  in  the  first 
division.  I  never  will  say  one  word  to  favor  the  movement 
which  despises  the  classics  for  the  sake  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. But  I  do  think  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  should  have 
been  so  taught  as  to  conduce  tio  our  miastery  of  our  native  ton- 
gue. This  requires  much  more  care  with  us  than  in  the  countries 
where  the  language  is  a  descendant  of  the  Latin.  Newman 
says:  "When  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  imitated  Addifwn ; 
wh«n  I  was  seventCiCn  I  wrote  in  the  style  of  Johnson;  about 
the  same  time  I  fell  in  with  the  twelfth  volume  of  Gibbon, 
and  my  ears  rang  with  the  cadence  of  his  sentences,  and  I 

*  A  friend  of  mine  visited  Cambridge  a  few  years  ago.  An  American 
student  whom  he  knew,  pointed  to  some  small  old  buildings  and  nobly 
said:  "There  is  more  of  scientific  research  work  don©  in  those  build- 
ings than  in  aU  the  American  Universities  together." 
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dreamed  of  it  for  a  night  or  two.  But  I  iiave  never  been  in 
the  practice  since  I  was  a  boy  of  attempting  to  write  well  or 
to  form  an  elegant  style.  I  think  I  have  never  written  for 
writing  sake ;  but  my  one  and  single  desire  and  aim  has  been 
to  do  what  is  so  difficult,  viz.,  to  express  clearly  and  exactly 
my  meaning.  As  to  patterns  for  imitation,  the  only  master 
of  style  I  have  ever  had  is  Cicero ;  which  is  strange,  considering 
the  differences  of  the  twx)  languages.  His  great  mastery  of 
Latin  is  shown  especially  in  his  clearness.  I  think  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  him,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  to  no  one  else. '  '* 

Manning  refers  above  to  his  learning  of  Italian.  He  after- 
M'ards  made  several  visits  to  Italy,  and  learned  the  language 
well,  even  learning,  as  he  said,  "to  be  angry  in  Italian. ' '  (He 
was  a  hot-tempered  but  placable  man).  He  studied  Dante 
deeply.  "On  one  occasion  he  said  to  me,"  related  Richmond 
the  painter,  "that  his  mind  had  been  formed  by  the  study  of 
Dante  and  of  Christian  Art  in  'Italy. ' ' 

Manning  made  his  first  speech  in  the  Oxford  Union  on 
March  12th,  1829.  He  was  naiturally  shy,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  "half-dead  with  fright,"  and  wh'en  he  got  up, 
"saw  nothing  but  the  President's  head  out  of  a  white  mist,'' 
but  he  rattled  on,  and  he  learned  the  next  day  that  his  speech 
was  much  admired.  After  this  he  spoke  very  frequently  and  on 
all  subjects.  He  used  to  say  in  after  life,  "I  learned  there  t.o 
think,  on  my  hind-legs." 

In  November,  1829,  occurred  the  famous  debate  with  the 
Cambridge  men  who  came  in  order  to  maintain  that  Shelley 
was  a  greater  poet  than  Byron.  One  wonders  whether  any  of 
these  young  gentlemen  defined  his  terms.  Doubtless  Shelley  is 
more  poetical  in  quality  than  Byron ;  but  to  say  that  he  is 
"greater''  seems  like  saying  that  a  boy  is  greater  than  a  man. 
Manning,  of  course,  championed  Byron,  and  acquitted  himself 
with  singular  ability.  "All  Harrow  boys,"  he  says,  "were 
Byroniean  by  tradition.  When  the  news  of  his  death  came  (in 
1824)  the  head- master  preached  in  the  parish  church  on  the 

*  The  first  part  of  this  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Idea  of  a  Uni- 
versity; the  latter  part  from  a  letter. 
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abuse  of  natural  gifts.  I  gave  up  Byron  at  Oxford;  I  was 
convineed  of  the  immorality  and  the  daemon  of  sadness  that 
dwelt  in  him."  But  he  did  not  give  him  up  for  Shelley,  who 
is  in  his  principles  far  more  deeply  depraved  than  Byron.  ' '  Ed- 
ward Twistleton  gave  me  a  bound  set  of  Wordsworth  to  cure 
me.  I  was  cured  of  Byron ;  but  to  this  day  I  have  never  been 
able  to  read  Wordsworth  as  his  admirers  do." 

''For  a  year  or  so  I  joined  in  this  very  harmless  and  very 
useful  anticipation  of  real  speech.  But  I  found  it  took  too  much 
time  from  my  reading,  and  gave  it  up." 

Mr.  Shane  Leslie  is  not  accurate  in  saying  that  "Manning 
at  Balliol  prayed  not ;  he  walked  unknowingly  among  the  pro- 
phets; he  preferred  to  hear  himself  argue  than  to  hear  New- 
man preaioh."  Manning  himself  says:  "There  never  was 
a  time  when  I  left  off  to  say  my  prayers.  At  school  and  col- 
lege I  never  failed,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves,  even  for  a 
day."  "My  first  acquaintance  with  Newman  was  about  1829 
at  Oxford.  He  was  at  Oriel  and  had  St.  Mary's,  where  I  used 
to  go  for  Evensong  and  his  sermon.  It  grew  into  intimacy  dur- 
ing the  Long  Vacation  of  1830;  I  stayed  up  to  read  for  my 
examination,  and  I  remember  once  dining  with  him  in  Oriel 
alfter  evening  service  on  Sunday.  (He  used  to  say  that  New- 
man's syllables  fell  like  snow).  "During  my  time  at  Oxford 
a  religious  change  came  over  me.  First  the  daily  chapel  be- 
came very  soothing,  especially  the  psalms  and  the  lessons.  The 
verse.  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul?  always  seemed 
a  voice  to  me;  every  day  now  in  the  Mass  it  comes  back  to 
me."  Besides,  at  this  time,  his  father's  business  was  failing, 
and  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  His  brother-in-law,  John 
Anderdon,  who  had  great  influence  over  Manning,  was  a  very 
pious  mian,  and  set  Mm  reading  the  sermons  of  Angliean  di- 
vines. He  also  had  some  very  "Evangelical"  friends,  tlie 
Bevans,  whom  he  often  visited  during  his  vacations  at  their 
home.  Trent  Park,  East  Barnet,  Hertfordshire.  Robert  Bevan 
had  been  a  school-fellow  of  Manning  at  Hiarrow  and  again  at 
Oxford,  and  his  sister,  who  was  eight  or  ten  years  older,  be- 
came an  elder  sister  to  Manning.     She  induced  him  and  her 
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brother  to  read  the  Bible,  and  wilien  the  two  young  men  return- 
ed to  Oxford,  she  wrote  to  them  about  it  regularly.  Many 
years  after  when  he  was  a  dignitary  of  the  Catholic  'Church 
and  she  long  a  nuarried  woman,  she  said,  "We  were  like  bro- 
ther and  sister ;  if  he  were  to  walk  into  this  room  now,  'I  should 
talk  to  him  as  I  do  to  my  brother. ' '  He  used  to  speak  of  her 
as  his  spiritual  mother.  When  he  became  a  Catholic  he  wrote 
to  her  asking  her  to  return  his  letters  to  him,  as  they  might 
be  used  some  time  against  him.  She  did  so,  and  requested 
him  also  to  return  hers.  He  replied  that  he  would  wish  to  keep 
them  if  she  would  allow  him  to  do  so.  She  used  to  take  him 
to  hear  Evangelical  preachers  in  London.  Still  his  longing  for 
political  life  was  not  at  all  lessened. 

In  December,  1830,  he  took  his  degree  with  honors,  a  First 
Class  in  Literis  Humanioribus.  "I  delivered  a  small  oration 
at  the  Union  the  day  I  was  out  of  the  schools,"  he  writes  to 
John  Anderdon. 

But  in  a  few  months  came  the  bankruptcy  of  his  father's 
house.  Mr.  Leslie  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  this  was  due  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies,  for  the  Eman- 
cipation Aict,  or  ' '  West  India  Bill, ' '  was  not  brought  into  par- 
liament until  July,  1833,  and  it  gave  compensation  to  the  slave- 
holders from  the  funds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Man- 
ning's family  now  could  do  little  to  help  him.  Yet  if  he  had 
persisted  in  his  political  ambition,  he  might  have  been  as 
successful  as  other  poor  men,  such  as  Disraeli  or  Macaulay. 
His  friends  obtained  for  him  a  supernumerary  clerkship  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  where,  as  he  used  to  tell  his  priests,  he  learned 
habits  of  business.  Lady  Stanhope,  a  sister  of  William  Man- 
ning's first  wife,  said  to  Manning's  sister  Caroline,  ''I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  your  brother  writes  a  good  hand,"  and  Caroline 
was  so  indignant  at  the  patronising  tone,  that  she  sarcastically 
replied,  "Yes,  and  knows  a  little  arithmetic."  But  he  still 
dreamed  of  a  political  career. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1831  he  was  again  with  the  Bfevans  in 
the  eountry.  Miss  Bevan  perceived  how  depressed  he  was, 
and  in  their  walks  together  endeavored  to  cheer  him,  telling 
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him  there  were  higher  ambitions  open  to  <him.  What  are  they  ? 
he  said.  She  replied,  Heavenly  ambitions;  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  open  to  you.  And  she  sought  to  turn  him  to  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Gospel. 

"At  this  time  also,"  he  writes,  ''I  came  to  know  Henry 
Blunt  of  Chelsea  (an  Evangelical  Minister)  and  found  him 
not  only  earnest,  but  highly  intelligent.  All  this  made  a  new 
thought  spring  up  in  me — not  to  be  a  clergyman  in  the  sense 
of  my  old  destiny,  but  to  give  up  the  world  and  to  live  for 
God  and  souls.  This  grew  on  me  daily.  I  had  long  been  pray- 
ing much  and  going  habitually  to  churches.  It  waa  a  turning- 
point  in  my  life.  I  \<'rote  and  asked  Henry  Blunt  to  come  to 
me  at  the  Colonial  Office.  He  did  so,  and  after  a  long  weighing 
of  the  case,  I  resolved  to  resign,  and  to  give  myself  to  the 
service  of  God  and  of  souls, 

"In  a  day  or  so  I  saw  Lord  Goderieh  and  resigned.  Burt; 
the  giving  up  of  (the  hope  of)  political  life  was  an  enormous 
wrench  to  me.  When  I  left  the  Colonial  Office  (on  February 
3rd,  1832)  as  I  walked  away  I  met  one  of  the  door-keepers 
of  the  House  of  Comimons  whom  I  had  known,  and  who  had 
known  me,  for  years.  This  brought  back  over  me  the  whole 
flood  of  aspirations  w^hich  began  in  the  Union  at  Oxford." 

He  was  ordained  on  December  23,  1832,  and  his  first  sermon 
was  preached  on  Christmas  Day.  Twenty  years  later  he  wrote 
in  his  Diary  in  Rome :  ' '  Monday  night  after  general  confes- 
sion in  Retreat,  I  hardly  could  sleep  for  joy.  I  had  the  feelings 
I  remember  in  1832-33  down  to  the  summer  of  that  year.  My 
past  then  seemed  to  be  pardoned — twenty-three  years  blotted 
out,  and  I  had  a  sort  of  lightness  of  heart  and  simple  trust  in 
the  love  of  God.  Heaven  seemed  blessed  and  near,  and  Holy 
Scripture  Heaven  upon  earth.  Then  came  years  of  loaded 
conscience,  and  sorrow,  and  doubt  and  strife,  and  the  move- 
ment which  has  brought  me  where  T  am.  And  now,  once  more, 
twenty  years  are  blotted  out,  and  Heaven  and  God's  Word  come 
back  in  sweetness:    'Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.'  " 

On  January  3rd,  1882,  Manning  went  as  curate  to  Rev. 
John  Sargent.  Rector  of  Laviugton,  Co.  Sussex.     The  rector 
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died  in  the  following  May,  and  'his  mother,  who  was  patron  of 
the  benefice,  presented  it  to  Manning.  Six  months  later  he 
married  Caroline  Sargent,  third  daughter  of  the  late  rector. 
Her  eldest  sister,  Emily,  was  already  married  to  Samuel  Wilber- 
force,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxiford.  The  second  sister,  Mary, 
was  engaged  to  Henry  Wilberforce.  The  youngest,  Sophia, 
afterwards  was  married  to  Eev.  George  Ryder.  Both  Mary 
and  Sophia  lived  to  become  Catholics  and  to  encourage  their 
husbands  to  do  so.  Manning  says:  "At  that  time  I  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  Catholic  Church — ^of  its  faith,  its  priesthood,  its 
counsels,  its  instincts — as  the  dead.  I  was  not  opposed  to  it, 
for  I  had  not  been  reared  in  that  way,  but  I  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  it.  In  this  state  of  mind,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
Catholic  life  or  instincts  or  perfections,  I  married.  And  in 
July,  1837  (by  his  wife's  death)  found  myself  again  in  the 
state  in  which  I  have  since  been. ' ' 

The  malicious  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  suggests  that  this  was  a 
marriage  of  worldly  interest.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Caro- 
line Sargent  was  a  very  beautiful,  very  sweet,  very  pious  girl ; 
he  was  a  very  handsome,  very  athletic,  very  able,  very  noble 
man. 

Richmond,  the  painter,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  said, 
"I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Lavington  in  those  days  of  sorrow, 
and  I  often  found  Manning  seated  by  his  wife's  grave  com- 
posing his  sermons.  He  never  spoke  of  her.  His  grief  was  too 
great  for  words." 

Soon  after  Manning's  conversion  De  Vere,  not  yet  a  Catho- 
lic, met  him  at  William  Monsell's  (afterwards  Lord  Emly). 
''The  other  morning  breakfasting  with  W.  Monsell,  I  met 
three  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  of  three  nations, 
whose  conversation,  as  you  may  imagine,  was  such  as  is  seldom 
heard.  They  were  Manning,  De  Ravignan,  and  Dr.  Doellinger." 
De  Vere  noticed  the  ' '  grave  vigor  of  Manning.  Among  other 
things  they  discussed  the  religious  prospects  of  Europe.  All 
three  agreed  that  the  world  would  eventually  be  polarized  into 
two  great  sections,  the  Roman  and  the  Infidel,  and  that  all  the 
intermediate  theories  were  used  up  and  worn  out." 
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Manning,  who  was  by  nature  a  practical  man,  became  a 
mystic  by  grace,  and  he  viewed  the  conflict  of  the  World  with 
the  Church  in  the  light  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  St. 
John.  This  is  a  book  which  Newman  laments  is  neglected  by 
most  Catholics  and,  as  it  were,  abandoned  to  Protestants  to  be 
misinterpreted. 

When  Manning  was  a  child  at  Copped  Hall  his  mother  gave 
him  a  New  Testament,  and  the  little  fellow  "devoured  the 
Apocalypse, "  as  he  says ;  and  ' '  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire 
and  brimstone  never  even  faded  in  my  memory.  That  verse 
has  kept  me  like  an  audible  voice  through  all  my  life,  and 
through  worlds  of  danger  in  my  youth."  When  he  returned 
to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  himself  for  the  minis- 
try of  the  Word,  he  among  other  things  "tried  to  analyze  the 
Apocalypse,  but  with  no  other  result  than  to  believe  that  the 
Protestant  interpretations  are  untenable."  After  he  had  dis- 
covered the  true  Church,  he  viewed  the  great  anti-Papal  move- 
ment of  1860-70  in  an  apocalyptic  light.  He  lectured  and 
preached  in  1861  on  "The  Present  Crisis  of  the  Holy  See  tested 
by  Prophecy.''  On  the  eve  of  the  Vatican  Council,  which 
Manning  more  than  any  other  human  agent  directed  towards 
the  assertion  of  Papal  Infallibility,  Newman  shrewdly  said, 
"I  cannot  help  thinking  he  holds  the  world  is  soon  coming  to 
an  end.''  Canon  Moufang  of  Mayence,  who  accompanied 
Bishop  Ketteler  to  Rome,  related  afterwards  to  Pureell,  how 
Manning  in  Rome  insisted  on  the  opportuneness  of  defining, 
and  dilated  on  the  threatening  future,  and  the  irreligious  re- 
volutions that  he  judged  to  be  impending.  "By  his  vivid  and 
vehement  forecasts  of  the  evils  which  threatened  us,  he  made 
my  hair  stand  on  end.  Our  opposition  to  the  opportuneness  was 
confined  more  or  less  to  historical  or  speculative  objections; 
we  gave  little  or  no  thought  to  the  practical  view  of  things- 
which  Manning  insisted  upon;  to  the  coming  events  in  the 
political  order  which  he  predicted  with  such  terrible  earnest- 
ness.   He  was  more  of  a  practical  statesman  than  we." 

And  here  let  me  add  for  the  comfort  of  pious  souls  that 
mere  wars  and  great  troubles  for  the  world  are  not  signs  that 
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the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  When  in  St.  Augustine's  time, 
the  barbarians  were  overrunning  the  civilized  world,  and  many 
Christians  were  apprehensive  that  it  meant  the  end  of  the 
all  things,  the  Saint  siaid:  "If  these  troubles  are  signs  of  the 
end,  whtat,  then,  did  the  Apostle  mean  when  he  wrote:  'When 
they  shall  be  saying  Peace  and  Security,  then  shall  destruction 
suddenly  come  upon  them.'  "  And  of  course  St.  Paul  was  only 
saying  in  plain  prose  to  the  Thessalonians  what  our  Lord  had 
taught  His  disciples:  "As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah;  thoy 
were  eating  and  drinking  and  were  marrying  and  were  given 
in  marriage  .  .  .  Likewise  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot;  the 
people  of  Sodom  ate  and  drank,  they  bought  and  sold,  they 
planted  and  built  .  .  .  Even  so  shall  it  be  in  the  day  when  the 
Son  of  Man  is  revealed."  It  is  the  Church  that  shall  be  in 
trouble  in  the  last  times,  when  the  lightnings  of  Grod  shall  fall 
to  punish  a  prosperous  and  proud  world  for  its  persecution  of 
His  Church  and  His  Name.  Moreover,  there  is  great  proba- 
bility in  Bossuet's  interpretation,  that  whereas  the  primitive 
persecution  of  the  Church  was  chiefly  by  violence  and  cruelty, 
and  only  secondarily  by  persuasion,  the  persecution  of  the  last 
days  will  be  chiefly  by  persuasion  and  seduction,*  by  false 
wonder-working  and  sophistry,  by  blandishments  and  by  ridi- 
cule and  by  public  opinion,  the  coercion  being  only  secondary 
and  measured. 

I  must  now  add  something  about  the  relations  between 
Manning  and  Newman,  in  order  to  complete  what  '  I  wrote  in 
a  former  article;  for  Mr.  Leslie,  who  writes  too  much  to  be 
accurate,  has  confused  the  question  in  one  way  almost  as  much 
as  Purcell  did  in  another.  It  is  known  Manning  and  Newn>an 
were  at  one  time  allies  and  warm  friends.  In  1861  Manning 
in  a  published  letter  to  Newman,  said:  "To  you  I  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  intellectual  help  and  light  greater  than  to  any 
one  man  of  our  time ;  and  it  gives  me  a  sincere  gratification  now 
publicly  to  acknowledge,  though  I  can  in  no  way  repay  it." 

He  had  written  to  Mgr.  Talbot  (in  June,  1859)  :  "There  is 
a  matter  which  gives  me  real  anxiety,  and  that  is  the  state  o^ 

*  See  St.  Paul  to  Thessalonians,  2nd  Epistle.  2:9-10. 
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many  of  our  ablest  and  most  active  laymen.  There  is  a  tone 
in  matters  of  education,  government,  politics,  and  theology, 
which  is  free  up  to  the  boundary  of  legitimate  freedom,  if  not 
beyond  it ;  and  they  are  men  who  deserve  a  good  and  fair 
treatment.  Moreover,  they  cannot  be  put  down  or  checked 
like  boys.  I  am  seriously  afraid  that  we  shall  have  a  kind  of 
De  Lamennais  School  among  some  who,  like  him,  were  intel- 
lectual champions  of  the  Churcli.  Nothing  will  produce  this  so 
surely  as  snubbing.  They  could  easily  be  directed  by  any 
one  wiioiii  they  thought  fair  or  friendly,  especially  if,  in  the  way 
Dr.  Newman  has  done,  he  grapples  with  their  intellectual  ditifi- 
culties.' ' 

But  the  November,  1861,  number  of  The  Rambler,  owned 
and  edited  by  Lord  Acton,  a  disciple  of  Doellinger,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Simpson,  published  both  a  critical,  censorious  article 
on  Manning's  book  in  favor  of  the  Temporal  Power  and  a  fa- 
vorable article  on  Doellinger 's  book  which,  while  defending 
the  'ndependence  of  the  Papacy,  condemned  very  strongly  the 
actual  government  of  the  Papal  State.  The  letters  of  Lord 
Acton  to  Smipson,  published  by  Gasquet,  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  article  on  Doeilinger  was  written  by  Acton  and  the  article 
on  Manning  by  Simpson  with  Acton's  assistance.  I  have  found 
the  article  in  The  Rambler,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  Ac- 
ton's letters  shows  thati  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  parts  of 
Acton's  letters  and  of  quotations  suggested  by  him.  Thougli 
Simpson  was  sub-editor  and  virtual  editor  (Acton  being  on  the 
Continent)  he  headed  his  censure  of  Manning  "Communicated 
Article"  and  signed  it  "P." 

I  have  shown  in  my  former  article  on  Manning  that  New- 
man at  this  time  was  writing  to  them  in  defence  of  Manning 
and  his  book,  and  warning  them  that  they  deserved  to  be 
silenced  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Two  years  before  this 
time  he  had  put  a  notice  in  the  Tablet  that  he  had  "no  part  in 
conducting  or  superintending  The  Rambler,"  and  for  more 
than  a  year,  since  September,  1860,  he  had  refused  to  contri- 
bute anything  to  its  pages  because  of  his  annoyance  with  their 
conduct.    The  last  thing  which  he  had  published  in  The  Ramb- 
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ler  was  a  letter  opposing  their  views  about  ecclesiastical  edu- 
cation and  telling  them  that  they  had  no  right  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  their  pages  at  all.  And  though  this  letter  was  not 
signed  with  his  name,  there  was  no  secret  of  the  authorship. 
Moreover,  Acton  confesses  that  Newman  distrusted  his  master, 
Doellinger,  as  "a  man  in  whom  the  theologian  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  scholar,  and  whose  burden  of  superfluous  knowledge 
blunted  the  point  and  edge  of  his  mind."  Yet  Manning  was 
persuaded  that  the  attack  upon  his  book  and  his  views  was 
written  by  Newman.  Mr.  Leslie  prints  a  memoir  by  Manning 
in  which  he  says:  "An  article  appeared  against  me  in  The 
Rambler,  then  edited  by  Newman;  the  internal  evidence  led 
others  as  well  as  myself  to  believe  it  was  his,"  and  then  Mr. 
Leslie  adds:  "The  Rambler  was  condemned  and  Newman 
wrote  a  letter  of  submission, ''  as  if  Newman  were  editor  when 
the  magazine  was  condemned.  Newman's  letter  of  submission 
was  written  (in  October,  1862)  to  his  bishop  because  the  bishop, 
besides  a  pastoral  censuring  The  Rambler,  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  his  clergy  containing  a  detailed  censure  of  doctrines  which, 
as  he  judged,  were  expressed  or  implied  in  articles  published  in 
the  review  (which  was  now  called  The  Home  and  Foreign  Re- 
view). 

Mr.  Leslie  should  not  have  printed  the  statement  that  New- 
man was  editor  of  The  Rambler  when  Manning's  views  in  de- 
fence of  The  Temporal  Power  were  attacked.  For  all  that 
this  statement  proves  is  that  when  it  was  written,  Manning's 
memory  in  his  old  age  had  failed  and  his  imagination  taken 
its  place.  Enemies  of  a  Manning  might  easily  turn  this  mis-state- 
ment into  an  argument  that  he  was  an  untruthful  man.  Mr. 
Leslie  should  have  remembered  what  he  very  well  knows,  that 
Newman  edited  two  numbers  of  The  Rambler  (May  and  July) 
in  1859,  i.e.,  two  years  and  a  half  before  the  attack  on  Mann- 
ing, and  that  Newman  for  more  than  a  year  had  refused  to 
contribute  a  line  to  The  Rambler,  and  had  been  remonstrating 
with  Acton  and  Simpson  in  very  plain  terms.  As  for  the  "in- 
ternal evidence" — really  this  Higher  Criticism  should  have 
been  left  to  the  kind  of  people  who  prove  from  "internal  evi- 
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dence"  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — or  again,  the  Odyssey 
— was  written  by  a  woman. 

I  cannot  myself  see  any  likeness  to  Newman  in  the  article. 
But  if  there  were,  surely  it  could  not  be  wonderful  if  many 
men  tried  to  imitate  Newman's  style,  and  if  such  clever  men 
as  the  staff  of  The  Rambler  sometimes  succeeded  in  attaining 
to  a  resemblanoe  of  his  lighter  essays. 

Mr.  Leslie  cannot  but  have  read  the  correspondence  in  whicli 
Newman  in  1867  informed  Manning  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  article,  and  sent  him  a  summary  of  his  letters  of 
1861  to  the  managers  of  The  lElambler,  to  show  that  he  then 
was  not  co-operating  with  them,  but  warning  and  reproving. 
The  best  service  we  can  do  to  Manning's  fame  is  to  confess 
candidly  that  in  this  matter  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong. 
Manning  surely  is  not  asserted  to  be  impeccable  or  infallible. 
He  was  so  great  a  man  that  his  friends  and  admirers  need  not 
deny  that  he  made  one  mistake  and  was  unjust  for  once. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  W.  G.  Ward  was  very  busy  in- 
fluencing Manning  against  Newman.  Ward  was  a  good  man,  a 
zealous  Catholic,  and  a  sound  and  acute  philosopher.  In  the- 
ological learning  compared  with  Newman  he  was  a  school  boy. 
He  and  Newman  were  both  opponents  of  theological  liberalism, 
which  was  the  half-way  house  to  Modernism.  But  he  was  a 
man  prone  to  extremes,  and  it  is  a  well-known  weakness  of  ex- 
treme men  to  detest  the  moderate  man  on  their  own  side  more 
than  a  downright  adversary.  His  head  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  turned  by  his  appointment  as  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  St.  Edmund's  College,*  and 
he  got  into  his  head  that  he  knew  more  theology 
than  Newman,  and  that  where  they  differed  the  dif- 
ference was  due  to  his  own  moral  and  spiritual  superior- 
ity. The  man  who  thought  himself  more  spiritual  and  unworld- 
ly than  Newman  was  not  lacking  in  self-esteem.  On  the  very 
day  of  Manning's  consecration  in  1865,  hearing  the  new  Areh- 

*  St.  Eklmund's  College,  at  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  consists  of  several 
houses,  one  of  wMch  is  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  for  Westminster  and 
Southwark, 
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bishop  speak  in  praise  of  NeM'man  to  a  friend,  Ward,  as  soon 
as  he  went  home,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  protest  to  Manning, 
ending,  "Excuse  my  impudence,  which  is  incurable,"  It  was 
impudence,  but  a  time  came  at  last  when  somebody  cured  his 
impudence  for  him. 

However,  for  many  years  he,  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom, 
poisoned  the  mind  of  Manning,  and  still  more  of  Herbert 
Vaughan,  against  Newman.  Acton,  who  was  a  zealot  for  ecclesi- 
astical or  theological  liberalism,  seems  to  have  been  claiming 
that  he  had  Newman's  sympathy  and  patronage  without  much 
regard  for  truth.  For  his  private  correspondence  with  Simpson 
shows  that  he  concealed  his  real  principles  from  Newman  and 
did  not  like  him,  " I  always  warned  you,"  he  wrote  in  1864  to 
Simpson,  "that  the  authorities  could  never  adopt  our  doctrines 
or  sincerely  admit  us  to  be  other  tlian  rogues  .  .  , Newman  is  en- 
lightened and  liberal  and  highly  cultivated,  but  'I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  really  understands  our  theory  and  certainly  would  no 
more  admit  it  than  de  Buck,''* 

Pope  Pius  IX,,  with  Italian  shrewdness,  warned  one  of  New- 
man's friends  in  1867,  that  Acton  was  not  Cattolico  di  cuore, 
and  Cardinal  Barnabo,  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  called 
him  quel  birbonaccio. 

Manning  in  an  article  on  the  education  of  Catholics,  in  the 
July,  1863,  number  of  The  Dublin  Review,  mentioned  all  the 
Catholic  Schools  of  England  except  Newman's, — an  act  which 
appeared  more  unfriendly  than  oerhaps  it  really  was  in  pur- 
pose; and  "about  the  same  time  his  head  Oblate  at  Bayswater, " 
says  Newman,  "writing  to  me  on  another  matter,  let  drop  in 
the  course  of  his  letter  that  our  School  was  only  a  temporary 
concern.''  To  strike  at  the  School  was  to  strike  at  the  Birming- 
ham Oratory  itself;  and  this  letter  must  have  seemed  to  New- 
man and  his  brethren  like  the  flash  of  lightning  in  a  dark  night 
which  reveals  to  a  traveller  a  band  of  enemies  in  ambush.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Manning  himself  was  a 
personal  enemy  of  NcAvman;  for  in  this  very  year  he  tried  to 
l)ave  a  titular  bishopric  conferred  upon  him. 

''■  A  Belgian  Jesuit,  one  of  the  Bollandists. 
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Manning  once  said  of  Gladstone  that  even  if  he  himself 
had  remained  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  and  Gladstone 
could  not  have  continued  to  be  friends;  for  "Gladstone  is  a 
substantive  and  likes  adjectives,  and  I  am  not  exactly  an  ad- 
jective." Perhaps  Newman  might  have  said  something  sim- 
ilar about  Manning  in  relation  to  himself.  But  we  must  never 
forget  the  letter  which  Manning  in  1875  wrote  in  defence  of 
Newman  to  the  Propaganda,  nor  the  magnificent  panegyric 
which  he  preached  for  Newman's  funeral. 

Manning,  though  not  a  faultness,  was  assuredly  a  great 
man  and  a  holy  man.  The  best  proof  that  he  was  an  extra- 
ordinary man  is  the  fact  that  Purcell's  systematic  misrepresen- 
tation of  his  character  and  misquotation  of  his  most  private 
diaries  failed  on  the  whole  to  lower  his  reputation  and  elicited 
an  outburst  of  generous  defence  from  men  of  a  different  reli- 
gion who  had  known  him  well.  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  knew 
him  more  intimately  than  anybody  else  did  during  the  latter 
half  of  his  life,  wrote :  ' '  Of  all  the  men  I  have  known  none 
ever  appeared  to  me  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  aim- 
ing at  what  was  highest,  noblest,  and  purest.  It  was  a  sus- 
tained yearning  after  the  true  and  the  good,  and  this  without 
effort,  because  it  had  grown  to  be  the  bent  and  tendency  of  his 
life." 
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The  Sea  and  the  Three  of  Us 


I  was  sitting  on  the  sand  with  Maid  Marian.  We  had  been 
watching  the  great  green  sea-surges  swelling  and  breaking,  send- 
ing their  white  foam-lines  along  the  beach— Old  Orchard  has 
the  finest  beach  on  the  whole  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  longest— 
until  their  endless  chasing  and  returning  to  glitter  in  the  sun 
became  a  soothing  spell. 

Maid  Mariam  was  soothing,  also  her  soft  voice  and  wonderful 
gray  eyes  held  a  like  depth  of  fascination ;  they  made  me  think 
of  sea-mists.  We  had  been  gazing  at  the  emerald  breakers  a 
long  time  from  out  depths  of  silence.  Some  one  says,  "The 
only  people  with  whom  it  is  a  joy  to  sit  silent  are  those  with 
whom  it  is  a  joy  to  talk."    And  such  was  Maid  Marian. 

Soon  a  tall,  slender  young  man  came  toward  us  from  across 
the  beach,  strolling  leisurely. 

"Ah,  here  is  Ralph,  at  last,"  cried  Marian.  It  was  her  only 
brother,  to  whom  she  was  devoted  and  whose  return  from  Italy 
had  greatly  delighted  her.  He  was  a  painter;  one  of  much 
promise,  already  making  his  mark,  a  fact  conceded  in  Art  cir- 
cles.   As  he  joined  us,  she  gave  a  soft  sigh  of  content. 

"Of  all  the  societies  of  the  day,"  she  declared,  "I  prefer 
this!  Just  you  and  Ralph,  with  my  humble  self.  It  is  like 
trefoil,  sweet-scented,  the  very  rosiest  of  clover,  the  type  of  per- 
fection.   There  is  no  club  like  a  simple  triangular  one." 

"We  are  highly  complimented,"  said  Ralph  with  a  laughing 
bow  of  acknowledgement.  Then,  he  gazed  out  to  the  sea  as  if  fas- 
cinated. "I  cannot  fathom  the  profound  of  these  sea-deeps," 
he  murmured,  as  if  to  himself,  "but  the  surface  is  my  own  ex- 
quisite possession,  a  study  in  emerald  and  silver.  I  can  feel  it 
quivering  now,  on  my  canvas !    It  has  such  tremulous  life. ' ' 

' '  I  wonder  why  we  are  so  eager  for  the  Far- Away, ' '  answer- 
ed Maid  Marian,  as  if  her  own  thoughts  had  drifted  off  and  she 
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were  trying  to  recall  them,  "We  come  in  sight  of  the  ocean 
and  forthwith  are  caught  in  the  charm  of  its  mystery.  For  we 
never  turn  to  look  inland,— our  souls  gaze  oft'-shore!  It  must  be 
the  attraction  of  infinity." 

"The  life  of  the  sea  and  its  boundless  perpetuity,"  I  said. 
*'Yes,  you  and  Ralph  together  seem  to  have  analyzed  it.  Truly 
it  is  the  power  of  an  endless  life." 

''The  mountains,  also,  have  life — it  changes  before  our 
vision  continually,  thanks  to  the  atmosphere— but  not  vibra- 
tion," said  Maid  Marian.  "Not  this  sparkling,  throbbing  pulsa- 
tion!    There  is  nothing  like  it  but  the  electric  waves." 

"And  the  perpetual  brightness  of  radium,"  said  her  bro- 
ther, thoughtfully.  "Look  off  yonder!  How  the  lines  of  light 
stream  down  the  water." 

"The  heavens  take  that  way  of  speaking  to  us  poor  mortals. 
The  Divine  lines  are  always  lines  of  light,  are  they  not?" 

"I  am  not  sure,"  returned  the  young  artist,  soberly.  "The 
Greeks  thought  so.  Thoreau  says  of  the  Iliad  that  it  caught  all 
the  sunlight  that  ever  fell  on  Asia  Minor."  But,  in  our  day,  the 
Divine  lines  run  into  the  shadow  and  lead  to  the  Cross  of  Cal- 
vary. ' ' 

"No,"  cried  Maid  Marian,  "they  run  through  and  come  out 
beyond,  with  added  glory.  The  divine  is,  of  necessity,  eternal 
and  infinitely  radiant.    That  goes  without  saying. ' ' 

'  *  I  only  wish  it  went  without  saying  in  our  circles ! ' '  cried 
Ralph.  "We  should  have  less  meretricious  art,  less  of  the  mod- 
ern French  school,  less  languid  self -sensual  insistence  on  dubi- 
ous types,  wherein  the  Eternal  wins  slight  recognition.  The  pure 
divinity  of  Greek  art,  its  close  clinging  to  the  perfect  curve,  its 
exquisite  self-restraint,  is  a  rebuke  to  our  perverse  generation, 
as  if  Aphradite  had  visibly  appeared  and  spoken!  For  the 
Greek  line  is  perfect,  like  Nature  herself  in  her  holiest  reveal- 
ings.  Few,  save  artists,  know  the  infinite  significance  of  a  line 
—a  pure  line." 

"Is  it  not  Pliny,"  said  Marian,  "who  describes  the  visit  of 
Apelles  to  the  great  painter,  Protogenes,  at  Rhodes?  How,  not 
finding  him  at  home,  Apelles  drew  a  line  on  a  board,  assuring 
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the  slave  that  this  line  would  signify  to  the  master  who  had  been 
there  to  see  him?  And  Protogenes  coming  in,  recognized  in  it 
the  touch  of  genius,  the  hand  of  Apelles." 

"A  great  man  once  said  this,"  rejoined  Ralph.  "I  believe 
in  the  expressiveness  of  single  lines,  as  symbols  of  the  grandest 
phases  of  human  life.  And  it  was  more  of  a  creed  than  one 
would  think!  The  straight  line,  the  natural  expression  of  re- 
pose, marks  all  Egyptian  art  with  its  thought  of  Destiny.  Even 
the  necessary  curves  of  its  mouldings  are  dead  with  straightness. 
But  the  Greek  curve,  refined  in  its  slow,  chaste  sweep,  has  ten- 
derness and  thought  in  every  instant  of  it.  The  coarse,  sensual 
Roman  curve,  with  its  full  round  as  of  the  moon,  expresses 
passion-power  and  is  the  line  of  Mephistophiles  in  Auerbach's 
Cellar." 

"It  is  the  favourite  line  of  your  French  school,  anyway." 
I  could  not  help  saying  this,— "and  the  Burne- Jones  crew 
peep  at  it.  There  is  a  sensuous  breath  behind  their  roses  and 
lilies." 

But  Marian  would  not  listen.  "Oh,  my  dear!"  she  cried 
in  eager  expostulation,  * '  I  saw,  the  other  day,  a  print  of  a  lovely 
thing  by  Burne-Jones,  "The  Golden  Stair,"  and  it  was  a  mir- 
acle of  curves.  The  winding  stair-case  gave  a  wonderful  base  of 
composition  and  the  exquisite  female  figures  of  the  band  of 
musicians— eighteen  in  all— going  down  in  various  attitudes, 
bearing  flutes  and  trumpets,  viols  and  eymbols,  made  up  a  magni- 
ficent whole.  Below  were  the  open  church  or  palace  doors  with 
a  glimmer  of  tapers  from  within.  It  was  the  music  of  earth 
in  epitome.  The  sweet  faces,  delicate,  slender  figures,  beau- 
tiful bare  feet  and  simple  draperies  seemed  almost  those  of 
descending  angels !    They  only  lacked  the  white  wings. ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  Ralph,  "we  have  to  admit  that  bit  of  work 
as  nearly  perfect.  The  whole  picture  has  been  called  an  alle- 
gory, representing  the  Days  of  Life.  Some  of  the  lowly  figures 
are  looking  forward  and  speaking  to  those  in  front,  others, 
again,  are  looking  back— seeming  thus  to  symbolize  the  Future 
and  the  Past.  Under  the  eaves  are  doves  making  love  to  each 
other;  also  a  swallow's  nest  and  the  swallow  flying  thither,  em- 
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blems  of  peace  and  home.  The  staircase,  an  Italian  model  from 
some  ancient  palace,  winds  in  exquisite  curvature  and  has  no 
rail.  Beside  ths  great  open  doors  below  is  a  bay  tree;  while 
on  one  golden  stair  lies  a  cypress  bough— that  is  true.  Sorrow 
lies  ever  amid  the  days  of  life!  Yet  these  come  down  from 
heaven,  like  the  magnificent  staircase." 

"I  know  the  painting  is  full  of  hidden  meanings,"  said 
Marian,  ''But  I  prefer  to  discover  them,  all  by  myself.  The 
guide  and  the  guide-book  are  only  an  annoyance,  intrusive  and 
far  from  helpful." 

"Whatever  it  may  mean,  the  grace  of  its  drawing  is  indis- 
putable ;  few  things  are  so  satisfactory, ' '  said  Ralph,  with  some 
enthusiasm.  ' '  I,  too,  worship  when  it  comes  to  that.  The  whole 
design,  the  ideal  behind  it,  is  original.  It  is  a  glorious  study 
of  curves." 

"At  all  events  it  is  finished;  free  from  that  sketchiness, 
brusque  or  feeble,  which  appears  in  the  brush-work  of  our 
younger  artists.    They  do  not  aim,  even  at  perfection." 

"There  is  a  reason  for  it,"  replied  our  artist.  "Dazzling 
effects  of  light  can  be  produced  in  a  sketch,  which  further  la- 
bour is  sure  to  lower.  A  gain  in  this  direction  is  often  out- 
balanced by  a  loss  in  that.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  true  and  bril- 
liant in  tone;  another  thing  to  compass  this  within  the  limits 
of  correct  and  elegant  drawing. ' ' 

"The  Cubists  and  Vorticists  of  our  day  are  striving  to  be 
original;  they  fling  off  the  rules  of  Art,  as  the  versifiers  break 
away  from  rhyme.  They  object  to  restraint.  Yet  the  most 
glorious  stars  remain  because  kept  in  their  appointed  orbits. 
Restraint  is  a  good,  not  an  evil.  The  shooting  star— what  is  it 
but  a  meteor  ? ' ' 

Ralph  assented,  my  view-point  evident  by  his,  also.  But 
Maid  Marian  was  meditating.  "I  think  we  are  all  to  be  pitied 
rather  than  blamed,  in  these  days,"  she  pleaded— and  her  sil- 
very voice  was  enough  of  itself  to  disarm  opposition— "We  are 
caught  by  the  world-pressures  of  business,  society  and  general 
public  opinion,  as  if  by  the  whirling  belts  of  some  gigantic  ma- 
chine shop.    Only  the  great  souls,  the  Samsons,  can  so  struggle 
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as  to  free  themselves.     How  can  we  expect  the  boys  to  do  it? 
They  try,  but  merely  become  imitators  of  Aubrey  Beardsley." 

"Who  was  a  genius,  nevertheless,  in  his  way,"  said  Ralph, 
thoughtfully.  "The  brij^ht  boys  of  this  decade  evoke  poster- 
magazines  and  the  like  in  which  they  seek  to  be  brilliant,  and 
only  succeed  in  being  impertinent.  Their  rhymeless  'poetry' 
—thus  labelled— is  nothing  but  rhythmic  prose.  Alas  for  Dante 
and  Milton!" 

' '  They  are  not  original  in  their  screeds  of  rebellion, ' '  I  said, 
for  I  was  getting  interested  in  this.  "Irreligion  is  no  novelty. 
In  fact,  the  oldest  thing  out!— harking  back  to  our  ancient 
grandfather  Adam  and  that  precious  eldest  son  of  his." 

"The  boys  are  not  happy  amid  these  doings  of  theirs,"  said 
Marian.  ' '  And  it  is  a  good  sign !  In  the  end,  they  will  revert 
to  philosophy  and  religion.  Even  now,  in  Europe,  the  despera- 
tion of  the  late  war  is  bringing  them  with  a  rush." 

"I  saw  something  of  interest  the  other  day  in  that  curious 
publication  which  calls  itself  "Greenwich  Village."  It  pur- 
ported to  give  the  views  of  some  artist.  "Paris,"  he  says,  "is 
the  centre  of  modern  art ;  Japan  is  another,  -but  farther  away. 
In  France  we  have  an  artistic  atmosphere  which  is  lacking 
here."  'When,  after  travelling,  I  returned  to  Paris,  it  was  a 
revelation  to  me  how  beautiful  really  my  native  city  was;  the 
streets,  the  people,  everything.  Artists  here  have  told  me  that 
this  country  was  not  picturesque.  Why,  it  is  beautiful!  Some 
of  the  streets  where  the  trees  are  irregularly  planted  are  par- 
ticularly charming.  At  first,  when  I  painted  street  scenes,  they 
said  art  could  never  render  a  mansion  d'etage  beautiful,  as 
they  are  once  for  all  ugly.  I  said,  why  not?  Take  one  of  those 
grey  houses  as  a  background;  before  the  house  there  are  two 
or  three  trees,  they  are  like  fine  lace-work.  Then  the  black 
balconies  can  be  treated  like  arabesques ;  and  then,  on  the  side- 
walk the  people,  moving  to  and  fro,  a  glimpse  of  blond  hair, 
some  bright  colour;  why,  that  is  a  picture!" 

"Here,  the  intense  perceptiveness  and  clear  imaginative 
power  of  the  painter  work  the  miracles  and  create  beauty. ' ' 

"The  name  appended  to  this  was  S.  Hartmann,  was  it  not?" 
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said  Marian.  '*I  think  I  saw  it  and  was  impressed  with  its 
naturalness,  as  a  bit  of  off-hand  criticism,  a  tiny  causerie." 

''There  is  nothing  so  good  in  that  line,"  returned  Ralph, 
''as  the  "Conversations"  of  Story,  the  sculptor.  CaU  him  old- 
fashioned,  if  you  will!  But  his  thought  is  solid  and  profound. 
What  else  could  come  from  the  creator  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  ? ' ' 

Here  I  had  to  plead  ignorance.  "Tell  you  what  it  was  like! 
How  can  I?  It  was  Story's  masterpiece.  But  I  can  describe 
it  as  we  artists  do.  The  Sibyl,  as  he  presents  her,  is  of  heroic 
size  and  seated  calmly.  One  arm  rests  on  a  broken  bit  of  wall 
and  beneath  her  elbow  are  the  Sibyl-line  leaves,  the  scrolls  of 
futurity.  The  left  hand  supports  the  chin,  while  the  right  holds 
a  stylus.  The  body  is  nude  to  the  waist;  below  a  mantle  is 
thrown  over  her  which  hangs  in  bold,  broad  beautiful  folds. 
The  great,  broad,  bowed  back  is  superb.  The  fringes  of  the  head 
drapery,  which  is  very  simple,  falls  on  her  massive  shoulders; 
a  winged  serpent  adorns  the  front  of  this  head  covering.  The 
rich,  crisp  hair  rises,  mane-like,  over  the  heavy,  thoughtful 
brow;  at  the  back  plaited  into  numberless  short  braids  after 
the  ancient  Asiatic  style. 

"These  are  the  details.  Now,  for  the  spirit  of  the  thing." 
And  Ralph  began  to  talk  in  earnest,  giving  us  of  his  best. 

"Its  conception — its  darkling,  sea-weltering  intensity —  is 
that  of  the  Future  and  pre-existent  in  the  mind  of  God.  This 
Sibyl  is  like  a  whole  orchestra  of  concentrated  passion.  The 
waves  and  storms,  the  loves  and  hates,  the  worship  or  the  mad 
defiance,  of  all  coming  ages,  lie  spread  out  before  her,  and 
beyond  these,  their  final,  immortal  outcome. 

She  is  a  woman  of  massive  frame  and  mature  age.  Solemn 
masses  of  shadow  gather  about  her  form  and  face.  One  shivers 
at  their  mysterious  effect.  They  are  a  sort  of  spiritual  drapery, 
clothing  the  thought  which  broods  over  her  soul  and  weighs 
it  down.    Yet  she  is  grand— one  dares  not  pity  her. 

The  forehead  —the  most  human  as  well  as  the  most  elevating 
feature  of  any  face  is  thrown  forward;  the  eye-arch  delineated 
with  unusual  boldness,  gives  great  depth  to  the  eye  and  the 
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shadows  stand  out  in  fine  relief.  I  can  see  them  now,  in  my 
own  mental  vision. 

Yes,  this  Sibyl  comes  before  me  as  imposing  in  her  stillness, 
her  tranquility;  yet,  it  is  a  stillness  of  hidden  passion  and  re- 
strained emotion.    Apollo  could  work  her  up  into  a  fancy. 

I  thanked  the  young  artist  warmly  for  this  word-picture,  of 
whose  value  he  seemed  unaware.  His  observant  eye  still  hung, 
as  if  entranced,  on  the  far-off  glow  of  the  sea. 

At  last  Maid  Marian  broke  the  silence.  "The  ocean  holds 
us  by  a  double  spell— that  of  its  ageless  Past  and  of  a  deathless 
Future.  We  of  to-day  are  mere  scraps  of  sea-weed,  frail  pink 
tangles,  tossed  by  its  force  and  washed  up  on  its  shore." 

"Yet  the  sea-bloom  is  lovely,"  I  could  not  help  saying  this. 
' '  The  enchanted  gift  of  Old  Ocean ;  even  as  all  life  is  the  gift  of 
Divinity,  whose  loving  kindness  encircles  it,  throughout  the  Past, 
the  Present  and  the  great  Sibyline  Future." 

CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 
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Mystery  of  a  Disappearing  People 

Veby  Rev,  Dean  Habbis. 

Preamble. 

^Srj  EFORE  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  subject  embodied 
Vn  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  let  us  hurriedly  and  briefly  con- 
sider the  views  advanced  by  authors  and  theorists  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  man  in  North,  Central  and  South  America. 

Some  writers,  copying  the  ''Reponses  Critiques  of  Ballet," 
regard  the  American  Indians  as  "  autocthons, "  or  as  human 
beings  evolved  from  or  separately  created  in  America  and 
independent  of  those  existing  at  any  time  on  other  continenta. 
Lord  Kingsborough,  in  his  preface  to  his  voluminous  and  mag- 
nificent compilation  "Antiquities  of  Mexico,''  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  were  des- 
cendants from  a  remnant  of  a  prediluvian  race  of  men  who  came 
to  America  some  time  before  the  great  Noachic  cataclysm. 
He  contends  that  the  American  Indians  constitute  to-day  the 
oldest  race  of  human  beings  upon  the  earth.  Plausable  argu- 
ments and  ingenious  sophistries  have  been  advanced  to  support 
the  claims  of  priority  of  settlement  of  the  Chinese,  Welsh  and 
Japanese.  The  French  anthropologist  Campones,  favoured  an 
early  Carthagenian  colony,  while  Kercher  and  Huet  contend 
that  the  Indians  of  America  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  pleads  for  an  Asiastic  origin,  and  some  British  and 
American  antiquaries  hold  that  the  Indians  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

Humboldt  in  his  "Essai  Politique"  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Mexican  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the  Hiognoos 
who,  according  to  Chinese  history,  left  China  under  their 
leader  Puno  in  the  dynasty  of  Chingis-Lu  (A.C.  2000),  enter- 
ed Siberia  and  were  never  again  heard  of. 

Malte-Brmi   after   a   minute  investigation   concludes    that 
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tribes  connected  with  the  Finnishj,  Ostiaek,  Permian,  and 
€aucasacian  families,  passing  along  the  borders  of  the  frozen 
ocean,  and  crossing  over  Behring's  Strait,  spread  themselves  • 
in  different  directions  towards  Greenland  and  Chili ;  and  that 
other  tribes  allied  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  proceeding 
along  the  coast,  penetrated  to  Mexico. 

Again  we  are  confronted  with  innumerable  volumes  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  Indians  to  Canaanites,  Phoenicians,  Monguls, 
Malays  and  Seythians.  Many  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject are  of  the  opinion  that  America  received  its  first  inhabi- 
tants from  islands  which  lie  between  the  extremities  of  Asia 
and  America,  that  is  to  say  from  Yezo,  Gama's  Land  and 
other  lands,  including  a  cluster  of  isles,  possibly  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  All  these  suippositions  are  now  relegated  to  oblivian 
and  their  ghosts  will  not  presumedly  walk  again. 

Theory  of  a  Submergfed  Continent.. 

The  theory  of  a  submerged  continent  which,  in  past  ages, 
was  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people — a  land  stretching  across 
the  Atlantic  from  Europe  and  Africa  to  America — is  now 
admitted  by  many  scientists  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  problem  involving  the  origin  of  the  American 
Indian.  Scott  Elliott  in  his  book — "The  Story  of  Atlantis," 
accepts  the  theory  of  a  lost  continent  and  with  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly in  his  "Lost  Atlantis,"  and  Henry  Scharf  in  his  "Ori- 
gin of  Life  in  America,"  supports  this  contention  with  very 
plausable,  if  not  convincing  arguments. 

The  study  of  ethnology  and  the  search  for  geologic  truth 
is  surely  a  noble  occupation.  But  when  that  study  is  conducted 
upon  severe  principles,  and  with  the  aid  of  deep  research,  it 
will  be  found  to  comibine  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the 
mathematician,  with  the  rapture  of  the  poet  and  ever  to  open 
new  sources  of  interest  and  delight. 

^While  endeavouring  to  trace  our  Canadian  Indians  back 
to  their  cradle  lands  you  will  permit  me  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  a  description  of  these  lands  and  their  inhabitants  be- 
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fore  the  daring  Genoese  sailed  on  his  wondrous  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. 

The  Ancient  City  af  Palenque,  Chiapas. 

I  well  remember  the  evening  hours  I  passed  alone  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  pre-Columbian  City  of  Palenque,  near  the 
boundary  of  Yucatan.  Everywhere  around  me  were  the  grue- 
some memorials  of  a  civilization  and  a  religion  which  had 
escaped  the  Noachic  deluge,  but  perished  and  passed  away,  as 
all  civilizations  and  gentile  religions,  by  a  mysterious  law  of 
disintegration,  vanish  and  disappear. 

The  repose,  the  stillness,  the  utter  loneliness  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  dead  city  oppressed  me  with  their  burden  of  iso- 
lation and  sadness.  The  sombre  buildings — the  abode  of  the 
scorpion  and  the  centipede — the  mutilated  and  wondrous  sta- 
tuary groups,  where  the  cunning  of  the  sculptor  gave  to  the 
inert  stone  all  the  warmth  and  vitality  of  life,  the  shattered 
altars  and  fallen  pillars,  the  utter  silence  and  loneliness  shroud- 
ing tablets,  walls  and  columns,  brought  back  to  my  mind  mem- 
ories of  the  ruined  cities  of  Thebes,  of  Karrac  and  Babylon. 
But  the  changeless  dark  green  of  the  foilage,  the  hue  of  the 
moss,  and  the  gloomy  shadings  of  the  buildings  of  Palenque, 
wrap  in  sadness  this  ancient  city  in  a  shroud  that  only  a  tropic 
land  and  a  tropic  climate  may  weave. 

The  epigraiphic  signs  on  the  tablets  of  stone,  the  unfamiliar 
stone  faces,  the  hieroglyphic  sculpure  on  sepulchral  walls,  and 
above  all,  the  heavy  odour  of  decomposing  tropical  vegetation, 
separate  this  phantom  in  the  wilderness  from  the  fallen  cities 
of  all  other  lands,  and  give  to  it  a  character  of  its  own  and  an 
entity  unlike  anything  seen  in  Europe  or  in  Asia. 

Everywhere  around  me  were  ruins  out  of  which  came  the 
tamarind  trees  stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  desert  breezes  and 
caressed  by  desert  air,  and  no  one,  absolutely  no  one  but  my- 
»slf,  at  that  hour  and  in  this  weird  and  lonely  place  to  contein- 
plate'^e  wreck  and  ruin  of  avenging  time.  Around  me  and 
upon  all  sides  were  heaps  of  ruins,  gliastly  in  their  isolation 
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and  lonelineas,  for  even  the  stone  faces  had  a  solemn  sadness 
like  unto  the  faces  of  those  bereaved  of  their  beloved. 

These  gigantic  stones,  the  cyclopian  walls,  the  colossal 
pillars  were  painful  reminders  of  a  race  conquered  by  the  foe, 
by  plague,  or  annihilated  by  the  vengeance  of  God.  The 
volcano  of  Mass.aya,  in  tJie  sister  state  of  Guatemala,  that  for 
long  years  had  been  cold,  is  less  majestic  in  the  stern  soli- 
tude of  its  crater  than  is  this  dead  Palenque. 

The  Christian  philosopher  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  past 
or  the  future,  the  man  of  faith,  or  of  science,  who  gazes  upon 
these  melancholy  remains  as  he  wanders  among  these  wrecks 
and  ruins  of  time,  studies  the  weird  figures  and  looks  upon 
the  stony  faces  of  the  unknown  dead,  feels  through  his  veins, 
nerves  and  arteries  an  emotion  of  terror  and  awe  always  pro^ 
duced  by  the  oppression  of  desert  solitude,  or  by  tlie  colossal 
remains  of  a  buried  and  forgotten  past. 

This  abandoned  city,  with  its  terraces  and  temples,  its  pyra- 
mids and  sculptured  figures  of  men  and  women,  tells  more 
eloquently  than  written  history  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
primitive  civilization  of  the  American  Indian.  For  anything:; 
we  know  it  may  antidate  all  the  civilizations  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia. 

In  the  remains  of  many  of  the  pre-Columbian  cities  of 
Mexico,  Chiapas  and  Central  America,  we  behold  the  most  ela- 
borate examples  of  sculpture  and  stucco  ornamentation  adorji- 
ing  the  altars,  panels  and  walls  of  the  buildings — the  work  of 
a  people  skilled  in  architecture,  drawing  and  painting,  and  be- 
yond doubt,  excelling  in  arts  that  have  perished.*  In  many 
of  the  halls  still  standing  are  arabesques,  fashioned  in  mosiac, 
fret-work  and  delicate  tracery  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
modern  decorative  art.  Some  of  the  sculptured  figures  are  of 
heroic   dimensions.     The  curiously  designed   reliefs,   the   un- 

*  "It  can  hardly  he  doubted  that  these  people  were  acquainted  witk 
many  scientific  instruments  and  strange  inventions,  compared  with 
our  own." — Kingsborough,  III.,  p.  128. 

"Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  all  the  arts  which  embellis]i 
life,  had  uourished  in  this  evergreen  forest;  orators,  warriors,  and 
statesmen,  beauty,  ambition  and  .glory  had  here  lived  and  passed 
away." — Stephens — Yucatan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  103. 
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familiar  figures  of  the  altars,  and  the  panel  work  on  the  inner 
walls  of  Copan  are  not  surpassed  by  the  temple  specimens  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  on  exhibition  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  pillars  and  stone  tablets  which  carry  hieroglyphics  are 
remarkably  well  executed.  These  pictographs  or  secret  writ- 
ings were  executed  in  symbols  or  characters  known  only  to 
the  priests  or  learned  men  of.  the  race. 

We  have  not,  unfortunately,  been  able  to  decipher  them, 
so  that  the  characters  on  the  monuments  of  Copan,  Palenque, 
Quirigua  and  Mayapan  furnish  us  no  data  or  information. 
The  Maya  system  of  symbolic  writing  appears  to  be  a  species 
of  nenomies  or  signs  to  aid  the  memory.  The  hiero graphs  on 
the  Palenque  tablets-— now  in  the  National  Museum,  Mexico 
City — are  in  perpendicular  rows,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
the  characters  may  be  alphabetic  and  stand  for  a  written  lan- 
guage. On  these  tablets  we  behold  a  wonderful  system  of 
symbolism,  and  to  interpret  it,  the  Aztec  or  Mexican  picture 
writing  affords  us  no  help. 

Apart  from  the  accurate  and  familiar  descriptions  of  many 
of  the  temples  and  great  buildings  left  us  by  early  Spanish 
writers,  and  of  the  art  and  splendor  of  Mexican  structure.-;, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Bernal  Diaz  de  Castillo,  the  brave 
and  rugged  companion  of  the  Spanish  conqueror  in  his  brilliant 
campaigns  ending  in  the  conquests  of  Mexico. 

In  Bernal  Diaz'  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  we 
find  many  surprising  descriptions  of  wonderful  buildings 
standing  in  the  cities  entered  on  the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  City.  Of  the  City  of  Cempoal  he  writes:  "We  were 
surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  buildings,  some  of  which  had 
been  lately  plastered,  in  which  art  these  people  are  very 
expert."  He  speaks  of  large  structures  and  fortifications  of 
lime  and  stone,  and  he  adds:  "Appearances  demonstrated 
that  we  had  entered  a  new  country,  for  t.lie  temples  were  very 
lofty  and  the  terraced  dwellings  and  houses  of  the  Caciques 
were  plastered  and  whitewashed."  Of  the  City  of  Cholula 
he  t«lls  us  that  it  much  resembled  Valladolid,  in  Spain.  It 
"had  a  hundred  lofty  white  towers,  which  were  the  temples 
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of  their  idols.  The  principal  temple  was  higher  than  that  of 
Mexico  and  each  of  these  buildings  was  placed  in  a  spacious 
court.''  Approaching  the  City  of  Mexico,  he  is  moved  to  en- 
thusiasm by  the  spectacle  of  its  grandeur.  ''"We  could  com- 
pare it,"  he  says,  "to  nothing  but  the  enchanted  scenes  we 
had  read  of  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  from  the  great  towers  and 
temples  and  other  edifices  of  lime  and  stone  which  seemed  to 
rise  up  out  of  the  water. 

"We  were  received  by  the  great  lords  of  that  country,  re- 
lations of  Montezuma,  who  conducted  us  to  our  quarters,  which 
were  palaces  magnificently  built  of  stone,  the  timber  of  which 
was  cedar,  with  spacious  courts  and  apartments  hung  with 
canopies  of  the  finest  cotton.  The  whole  was  ornamented  with 
works  of  art  painted,  and  admirably  plastered  and  whitened, 
and  it  was  rendered  more  delightful  by  numbers  of  beautiful 
birds."  "While  reading  his  "True  History,"  as  Diaz  terms 
his  book,  we  should  remember  that  it  was  written  at  a  time 
when  there  were  those  then  living  who  knew  the  facts  and 
could  call  attention  to  any  exaggerations  or. errors  made  by 
the  writer.  His  history  was  never  impeached;  its  fidelity  to 
truth  was  admitted  by  all  contemporaneous  and  subsequent 
writers. 

Having  seen  in  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Gautemala  and  Honduras 
many  of  the  remains  of  these  prehistoric  cities,  we  are  satisfied 
that  his  descriptions  are  as  true  and  his  statements  as  reli- 
able as  those  written  in  any  of  our  accredited  books  of  travel.* 
As  if  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Bernal  Diaz,  Herrera,  one 
of  the  most  reliable  and  accurate  of  the  early  Spanish  his- 
torians, writes  of  Yucatan:  The  whole  country  is  divided 
into  eighteen  districts,  and  in  all  of  them  were  so    many  and 

*  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  was  born  ia  Spain  in  1493,  and  in  1514 
accompanied  Cbrdova  in  his  first  expedition  to  Yucatan.  When 
Grijalva.  .the  following  j'ear,  also  sailed  for  Yucatan,  Diaz  was  with 
him.  He  finally  enlisted  under  the  ibanner  of  Cortez  and  took  part 
in  the  skirmishes  and  battles  of  the  'conquistador.  He  accompanied 
Cortez  on  his  terrible  march  to  Honduras.  In  1568  he  was  appointed 
regidor  (Prefect  or  Mayor)  of  the  city  of  Guatemala.  His  Historia 
Terdadcra  dc  la  Conquista  de  la  Neuva  Eapaiw  was  published,  1632-, 
in  Madrid,  63  years  after  his  death. 
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such  stately  stone  buildings  that  it  was  amazing.  In  many  of 
these  edifices  were  carved  the  figures  of  naked  men,  with  ear- 
rings after  the  Indian  manner,  stone  idols,  images,  tigers, 
vases  and  jars.t 

Taking  our  information  from  the  writings  of  these  early 
and  later  eye-witnesses,  we  are  presented  with  vivid  photo- 
graphs of  these  decayed  cities  as  they  were  in  other  days,  with 
buildings  of  lime  and  stone,  moulded  and  earved  figures  of 
their  gods,  courts,  strong  walls,  sculptured  figures  and  ela- 
borate ornamentation. 

In  the  libraries  of  Dresden  and  Vienna  are  preserved  the 
drawings  of  the  figures,  hieroglyphics  and  faces  made  from 
the  monuments  and  tablets  which  escaped  destruction.  Many 
of  these  drawings,  with  early  Mexican  manuscripts,  are  re- 
produced in  Humboldt's  works  and  in  the  "Antiquities  of 
Mexico,"  the  magnificent  comilation  in  nine  large  volumes  by 
Lord  Kingsborough. 

The  Phantom.  Cities. 

Mournfully  beautiful  are  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Copan, 
Uxmal,  Palenque  and  Quirigua,  surrounded  by  forests  painful 
in  the  duration  and  intensity  of  their  silence.  They  are  phan- 
toms in  a  wilderness  shrouded  by  a  luxuriant  tropic  vegeta- 
tion. When  we  demand  of  the  Indians  we  meet  lingering 
near  the  ruins,  to  tell  us  how  many  centuries  have  passed 
away  since  the  quarry  was  opened  to  obtain  stones  for  the 
buildings;  how  long  was  the  city  inhabited,  and  when,  and  why 
was  it  abandoned,  there  comes  no  answer  to  our  questionings. 

t  Ariitonio  de  Herrera,  the  great  Mstorian,  was  born,  1549,  in 
Spain.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  history,  but  his  most  important 
work  was  the  Historia  General  de  las  Indias  Occidentales.  It  covers 
the  time  from  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  1492,  down  to  1554,  thirty- 
four  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  history  Is  in  five  folio 
volumes  and  records  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  the  facts  associated 
with  the  conquest,  colonization  and  missionary  labours  In  New  Spain. 
It  is  the  most  erudite,  accurate  and  complete  record  of  these  early 
times.  Herrera  collected  a  vast  amount  of  information,  taken  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  on  the  manners,  institutions  and  custom;^  of 
the  Indians.  The  history,  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  John  L. 
Stephens,  may  be  consulted  in  any  largo  library. 
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If,  as  it  is  now  conceded  by  students  of  Central  American 
history,  the  Quiches  preceded  the  Mayas  and  another  race 
antidated  the  Myas  and  built  the  cities,  temples  and  halls 
whose  colossal  remains  are  found  all  over  Central  America, 
Yucatan  and  Mexico,  what  assurances  have  we  that  many 
civilized  communities  did  not  successively  appear,  run  their 
courses,  and  perish  in  the  veiled  ages  of  prehistoric  times.  And 
by  prehistoric  times  I  mean  the  ages  between  the  creation  of 
man  and  the  beginning  of  authentic  history.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  the  temples  and 
public  buildings  of  these  cities,  a  centralized  form  of  govern- 
ment must  have  existed.  These  wonderful  structures  could 
have  been  erected  only  'by  the  expenditure  of  great  labour — 
probably  slave  labour — and  under  a  highly  organized  system  of 
superintendence.  Possibly  the  .government  was  an  imperial 
autocracy,  or  it  may  have  been  like  unto  that  of  Greece,  which 
was  in  religion  and  language  one  nation  though,  politically, 
a  confederacy  of  sovereign  states.  The  architecture  and  sys- 
tem of  writing  of  these  vanished  people  are  different  from 
those  of  any  known  race  of  men,  ancient  or  modern.  They 
are  of  a  new  order  and  are  entirely  and  absolutely  independent 
creations.  They  stand  alone,  without  models  or  masters  from 
abroad ;  their  architecture  originated  among  themselves.  Their 
culture  and  refinement  were  not  borrowed  from  Europe  or 
Asia.  They  were  a  distinct,  a  separate  people,  existing  apart 
from  and  independent  of  other  continents,  and  apparently 
indigenous,  like  the  animals,  plants  and  fruits  of  the  soil. 

No  analogies  of  art  or  culture  assimilate  the  ancient  civil- 
ization of  America  with  that  of  any  known  people.  Their 
structural  designs  and  ornamental  embellishments  were  their 
own  and  yet  the  remains  of  their  great  buildings  at  Uxmal  in 
Yucatan,  Quirigia,  Gauteraala,  Copan  in  Honduras,  and  Mitla 
in  MexicjO,  are  to-day  as  imposing  and  of  as  high  an  order  of 
architecture  as  are  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria.  These 
privimite  people  built  aquaduets,  constructed  causeways  and 
laid  many  miles  of  paved  roads.  The  immense  ruins  which 
the  Spaniards  discovered  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and 
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particularly  in  the  riverine  lands  of  Calumbia  and  Uraqua, 
the  highways  cut,  in  many  cases,  through  stuhborn  rock,  or 
constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  all  these  with  the 
remarkable  remains  of  ancient  canals  involving  great  feats  of 
engineering,  prove  conclusively  the  high  plane  of  material 
civilization  which  these  mysterious  people  reached.  Consid- 
ering the  age  in  which  these  people  lived,  perhaps,  no  better 
proof  of  their  advanced  civilization  ean  be  adduced  than  their 
methods  of  calculating  time.  The  Mexican  Calendar  stone, 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum,  Mexico  City,  de- 
monstrates the  actuality  of  Aztec  and  Toltec  civilization 
through  their  unique  system  of  counting  time. 

Their  civil  year,  consisting  of  365  days,  was  divided  into 
eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  and  five  intercallary,  or  supple- 
mentary days..  For  the  ardaining  of  their  religious  or  cere- 
monial days  they  had  a  system  which,  by  means  of  a  cycle  of 
fifty-two  years  and  a  wonderful  method  of  computation,  core- 
lated  with  one  another  the  civil  year  and  the  astronimical 
year.  And  this  was  done  by  adding  thirteen  days  at  the  end 
of  the  cycle. 

Humboldt  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  names  of  the  days 
of  a  month,  divided  into  four  weeks  of  five  days,  were  bor- 
rowed from  an  early  Zodiac  formed  of  27  or  28  lunar  months, 
used  from  a  remote  antiquity  in  Indian,  Thibet  and  Tartary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  calendars  of  these  peo- 
ple indicate  an  accuracy  of  observation  and  an  astronomical 
knowledge  far  superior  to  the  scientific  skill  of  the  semibar- 
barians  living  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Their 
civilization  was  then  descending,  or  had  already  descended,  to 
barbarism.  That  the  ancestors  of  the  Mayas,  the  Quiches  and 
Aztecs  were  familiar  with  tJie  cau^s  of  eclipses  we  know 
from  their  astronimal  maps  which  show  the  disk  of  the  moon 
projected  on  that  of  the  sun.  The  sun-dial  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  astronomical  instrument  they  used. 

The  Calendar  Stone  or  Stone  of  the  Sun. 
The  great  Calendar  Stone,  discovered  buried  in  Cathedral 
Square,  Mexico  City,  proves,  according  to  Professor  Henriques 
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Palaeios,  that  these  ancient  people  coul4  mark  the  hours  of 
the  day  with  accuracy,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
period  of  the  solstice  and  of  the  Equinoxes  and  could  foretell 
with  precision  the  transit  of  the  sun  across  the  zenith  of 
Mexico.  This  wonderful  calendar  stone,  on  the  face  of  which 
is  deeply  cut,  symljolic,  astronomic  and  cryptic  figures,  is  of 
dark  porphyry  and  weighed,  it  is  computed,  fifty  tons  when 
hewed  from  the  mountain.  During  the  reign  of  the  first  of 
the  Montezumas,  it  was  transported  to  Mexico  City  from  be- 
yond Lake  Chalco,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  over  land  inter- 
sected by  canals.  The  central  figure  of  the  stone  represents 
the  sun  and  the  year;  the  twenty  figures  placed  in  a  circle 
around  the  sun  stand  for  the  twenty  days  of  the  Aztec  month ; 
the  date  13th,  acatle,  above  the  head  of  the  sun  on  the  border 
of  the  stone,  corresponds  with  our  date  1479,  A.D.*  Writing 
of  this  stone.  Fresco tt  says,  ' '  When  we  reflect  on  the  difiiculty 
of  hewing  such  a  tremendous  mass  from  its  hard  basaltic  bed 
without  the  aid  of  iron  tools,  and  of  transporting  it  such  a 
distance  across  land  and  water  without  the  help  of  animals, 
we  may  well  feel  admiration  for  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
of  the  people  who  accomplished  it." 

Writing  of  the  advanced  agriculture  of  these  ancient 
Americans,  Professor  0.  F.  Cook,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
expedition  sent  to  Peru  in  1915  by  Yale  University,  says: 
"At  a  time  when  our  ancestors  in  northern  Europe  were  still 
utter  savages,  settled  agricultural  communities  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  Peruvian  region."  "The  native  agriculture  of 
the  land,''  he  adds  in  his  article  which  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine,  May,  1916,  "reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  reclamation  projects  long  before  America  was  dis- 
covered by  Europeans.  Our  undertakings  sink  into  insig- 
nificance in  the  face  of  what  this  vanished  race  accomplished." 
"With  tools  made  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,"  writes 
Prescott,  in  his  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  they  cut 

*  Dr.  Palaeios,  Professor  Valentinl,  and  Senor  Chavero  have  giveo 
a  larger  interpretation  to  the  cryptic  figures,  but  their  readings  reciuire 
confirmation. 
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not  only  metals,  but  with  the  aid  of  silicious  dust,  the  hardest 
substances,  such  as  basalt,  porphyry,  amethysts,  and  emeralds. 
They  cast  also  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  carving  them  in  a  very 
delicate  manner.  They  imitated  very  nicely  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals and,  what  was  extraordinary,  could  mix  the  metals  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  or  the  scales  of  a 
fish  should  be  alternally  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Spanish  gold- 
smiths admitted  their  superiority  over  themselves  in  these 
ingenious  works." 

In  Mexico  and  Peru  copper  and  tin  were  alloyed  and  hard- 
ened to  the  consistency  of  iron,  gold  and  silver  and  bronze 
were  skilfully  beaten  out  and  worked  into  filagree ;  there  were 
excellent  images  of  singing  birds  in  gold  and  in  silver,  and  a 
profusion  of  gold  plate. 

The  Department  of  American  Antiquities  in  the  National 
Museum,  Mexico  City,  is  among  the  most  notable  in  the  world, 
and  is  a  veritable  treasure  house  of  pre-Columbian  relics 
and  prehistoric  "finds."  In  one  room  of  this  department  are 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  famous  Aztec  picture  writings,  and 
Aztec  maps  and  drawings  of  Tenochtillan,  now  the  City  of 
Mexico,  Here  also  are  arms,  jewels,  glazed  pottery  and  cloth 
made  from  the  fiibres  of  the  heneguen  and  maguy  plants.  Beau- 
tiful examples  of  feather  cloth  woven  from  extremely  delicate 
tissues  of  cotton,  combined  with  feathers  and  rabbit's  fur, 
polished  crystals,  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  manufactured 
into  delicate  objects  of  ornamental  or  economic  value  are  on 
exhibition,  while  figures  of  gold  and  silver,  exquisitely  wrought, 
and  filigree  ornaments  of  beautiful  design  fill  many  cases 
in  the  Museum. 

When  examining  these  strange  and  wonderful  exhibits  you 
cannot  help  regretting  that  from  the  wreck  of  this  primite 
civilization  some  of  the  arts  belonging  to  it  were  not  saved 
and  handed  down  to  us.  We  do  not  know  for  a  certainty  lion' 
their  astronomers  determined  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun, 
nor  measured  the  length  of  the  solar  year.  We  cannot  under- 
stand how  they  cut  and  polished  crystals  and  other  stones; 
manufactured  delicate  and  complicated  articles  from  volvanic 
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glass;  cast  figures  of  gold  and  silver  in  one  piece;  made  fili- 
gree ornaments  without  soldering;  applied  to  pottery  smooth 
and  transparent  glazes,  such  as  we  find  in  our  own  fine  ware, 
and  with  colors  that,  after  remaining  for  centuries  buried 
among  ruins,  are  yet  fresh  and  brilliant.  Nor  do  Ave  know 
how  they  were  able  to  weave  rabbits'  fur  and  beautifully 
delicate  feathers  with  the  finest  tissues  of  cotton  into  valu- 
able cloth. 

Here  it  may  be  pertinent  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  civilization  of  these  ancient  Americans.  An- 
thropologists, such  as  d'Orbigny,  Heinrich,  Schlieman  and 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  regions 
now  know  as  Yucatan,  Chiapas  and  Tabasco  were  the  cradle- 
lands  of  primitive  American  civilization.  From  this  land,  in 
very  early  days,  went  out  colonies  which  established  them- 
selves in  Honduras,  Peru  and  Gautemala,  carrying  with  them 
the  culture  and  arts  of  civilized  men. 

From  here  also  detached  bodies  moved  northward  and 
settled  in  part  of  the  territory  known  as  Mexico,  where  they 
built  Mitla,  Xochicalco,  and  other  cities  whose  ruins  excite 
our  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Everywhere  in  these  lands  we  find  the  tidal  remains  of  an 
ancient  race  which  welled  up  from  its  primal  bed  in  Yucatan, 
multiplied  and  rolled  on  over  the  entire  continent.  Every- 
where also  are  the  melancholy  memorials  of  a  people  who, 
after  accomplishing  great  things,  ran  their  course  and  perished 
in  the  veiled  ages  of  prehistoric  times.  In  Copan,  Chichin-Itza 
and  Palenque  are  the  remains  of  a  cultivated,  polished  and  en- 
terprising people  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
had  passed  through  all  the  stages  and  gradations  belonging 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  Babylonian  and  Persian  Empires. 

They  reached  the  highest  material  civilization  and  perished 
as  perished  the  people  of  Heliopolis  and  Memphis.  In  the  ro- 
mance of  the  world's  history  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic 
than  the  ruins  of  Palenque.    Discovered  by  accident,  its  ori- 
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ginal  name  is  as  entirely  forgotten  as  are  the  names  of  those 
who  built  the  city.  It  is  but  another  witness  to  the  world's 
mutations  and  to  the  eternal  truth  that: 

"Nations  melt 

Prom  Power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  time,  and  downward  go.'' 

It  was  desolate  and  in  ruins  when,  in  1520,  Cortez  on  his 
conquering  march  to  Honduras  passed  within  a  day's  march 
to  the  city  and  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  reports. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  Pre-Columbian  Civilization. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  civilization  and  vast  antiquity 
of  these  prehistoric  people  without  invoking  the  aid  of  argu- 
ments, negations  and  criticisms  which  would  destroy  the  cre- 
dibility of  all  history.  When  you  move  among  the  remains 
of  these  forest- shrouded  and  phantom  cities  and  gaze  upon 
the  ruined  temples,  altars  and  monuments,  you  know  that  they 
are  but  the  pitiful  fragments  left  after  the  wreck  of  a  civil- 
ization that  was  lost  long  ago  in  the  awful  storms  of  civil  war, 
of  pestilence,  or  in  the  gradual  debasement  of  individual  and 
national  life. 

Standing  among  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  temples,  statuary 
and  altars  of  this  vanished  race,  whose  language  no  man  may 
speak,  whose  faces  are  unlike  those  of  any  people  known  to 
us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  credit  them  with  a  certain  grandeur 
of  thought,  high  architectural  skill,  indomitable  energy,  and  a 
debasement  of  moral  and  religious  life  supremely  sad  and 
pitiful.  We  do  not  know  how,  like  Milton's  angels,  these 
civilized  people  fell  from  their  high  estate,  never  to  rise 
again.  Possibly,  their  civilization,  like  that  of  many  ancient 
races,  was  destroyed  by  their  own  pride  and  arrogance,  their 
ovn\  voices  and  corruption  for: 

"This  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales; 
'Tis  but  the  sad  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
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First,  freedom,  then  glory;  when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  barbarism  at  last. 
And  history  with  all  her  volumes  vast 
Hath  but  one  page." 

Without  doubt  feuds  and  fratricidal  wars  wore  them  down 
and  possibly  plagues  and  famines.  Flying  before  their  vic- 
torious conquerors  defeated  remnants  fled  northward  into  the 
forest  and  in  time  lost  the  best  part  of  their  civilization.  They 
lost  their  social  strength,  their  historic  memories,  arts,  tra- 
ditions, crafts  and,  in  many  instances,  the  very  means  and 
methods  of  cultivating  the  soil. 

Who  may  deny  that  the  savage  or  barbarian  tribes  who 
roamed  the  plains  or  peopled  the  forests  of  North  America, 
in  the  memory  of  men  yet  livng,  were  not  the  descendants  of 
these  hunted  families ;  these  remnants  from  a  civilization  that 
in  remote  ages  was  lost  in  lurid  storms  of  war,  or  disappeared 
under  adverse  conditions  which  then,  as  now,  make  for  the 
decay  of  national  unity,  national  virtue  and  character.  Ob- 
serving in  particular  the  social  and  the  fainily  state  and  the 
condition  of  the  Canadian  Indians  from  our  own  observation 
of  their  habits  and  our  limited  knowledge  of  their  history,  we 
note  that  the  same  fortunes  have  followed  their  migrations 
that  followed  those  of  all  dispersed  and  scattered  races. 

When  human  beings  become  destitute  and  desperate  con- 
ditions of  existence  confront  them,  barbarism  and  savagery 
will,  in  time,  overtake  them.  When  driven  by  the  fortunes 
of  war,  or  under  the  dire  pressure  of  famine,  from  its  own 
land,  the  flying  remnant  gradually  separates  from  the  civiliza- 
tion it  carries  from  its  home.  It  loses  its  culture,  just  as  we 
would  lose  it  now,  with  all  our  refinement,  if  we  were  forced 
to  live  the  nomadic  or  the  hunter's  life  with  its  trials  and  hard- 
ships. And  in  the  forests  and  desert  wilderness  to  which  the 
fugitive  fled  for  safety,  we  can  well  imagine  desperate  con- 
ditions of  existence  and,  therefore,  impossible  conditions  of 
civilization. 
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Cradle  Lands  of  Our  Canadian  lindians. 

From  the  civilized  race,  inhibiting  in  remote  times  Yucatan 
and  Central  America  came  by  way  of  Cuba  and  Florida,  our 
North  American  Indians  and  also  our  Algonquins  and  Hurons. 
When  Jacques  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal, 
in  1535,  the  Indians  be  then  encountered  were  in  the  neolithic 
stage,  for  their  pipes,  spear-heads  and  arrow-tips  were  deftly 
formed  and  polished.  Their  pottery  ware  remarkably  well 
fashioned  and  decorated  with  patterns  and  figures  like  unto 
those  on  the  pottery  now  cased  in  the  museum  of  Guatemala 
City.  The  Canadian  Hurons  and  Algonquins  of  Champlain's 
time  retained  in  their  limited  vocabulary  many  tropic  words 
such,  for  example,  as  "Calumet,  sicicouet"  (chi-chi-houe  or 
rattle),  "saganiite  petun"  (tobacco)  and  many  other  words.* 

Advancing  northward  they  brought  with  them  their  feast 
and  war  dances,  worship  of  the  sun  and  the  serpent,  venera- 
tion for  fire,  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  good 
and  evil  spirits,  exogomy  or  denial  of  marriages  among  blood 
relatives,  the  law  of  maternal  descent,  methods  of  curing  dis- 
ease, painting  the  faces  of  their  dead  and  burying  with  the 
corpse,  pipes,  weapons,  provisions  and  various  articles  to  be 
used  in  the  spirit  world.  All  these  and  many  rites  and  cere- 
monies, with  sorcerers,  shamans  and  prophets,  they  inherited 
from  their  southern  forbears  of  immemorial  times.  They 
brought  with. them  in  their  emigrations  the  seeds  of  tobacco, 
squash,  beans  and  maize  or  Indian  corn.  They  retained  the 
knowledge  of  moulding  pottery,  of  fleshing  and  curing  hides 
and  utilizing  wampum  of  shell  beads  which  arts  were  prac- 
tised among  the  Maya  and  Quiche  tribes  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Oviedo.  Many  of  the  ceremonial,  social  and  religious  practices 
of  our  Indians  are  almost  identically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Mayas  and  Aztecs  who  lived  when  Cortez  landed,  1519,  at 
Vera  Cruz.     Moreover  the  colour  of  our  Indians  indicates  a 

♦  The  word  petun,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethmology  informs  us, 
Is  used  by  Central  and  South  American  tribes  for  tobacco  which  is 
itself  of  Haiti  origin. 
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southern  origin.  It  takes  thousands  of  years  to  give  a  new 
colour  to  a  race  and  thousands  of  years  under  changed  climatic 
conditions,  to  alter  that  colour.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the 
earl}'-  history  of  the  tribes  of  Louisianna,  especially  with  that 
of  the  Natches,  who  retained  the  worship  of  perpetual  fire  and 
the  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  the  similarity  of  their  religious 
rites,  customs  and  habits,  with  those  of  the  Mayas  and  Quiches 
of  Yucatan  will  be  at  once  perceived.  ' 

The  discovery  of  tumuli,  mounds  and  fortifications,  extend- 
ing in  ranges  through  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  through  New  York  state  into  Ontario ;  the  ruins 
of  cities  discovered  ninety  years  ago  in  Arkansas  and  Wiscon- 
sin, suggest  a  migration  and  dispersion  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
that  in  remote  times  crossed  dry  shod  over  the  land  bridge 
which  united  Yucatan,  Cuba  and  Florida.  That  such  a  cause- 
M^ay  existed  in  early  times  is  now  admitted  by  hydro gnaphers 
and  students  of  physical- geography,  including  the  late  M. 
Fontaine  Maury,  the  eminent  hydrographer  and  physicist. 

NOTE:  Independently  of  my  own  observations,  I  have,  in  this 
article,  drawn  freely  from  the  writings  of  Senor  Henrique  Palaclos, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier,  the  late  Senor  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra,  John  L. 
Stephens  and  Senor  Antonio  Garcia  Oubas. 
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The  House  of  the  Holy  Family 

Rt.  iRev.  Mgr.  a.  E,  Bubke,  P. A. 

^JTHREE  years  ago  there  happened  in  that  world-renowned 
^/  sanctuary  of  Mary  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto,  a  mysteri- 
ous fire  which  destroyed  the  miraculous  statue  of  Virgin 
and  child  ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  and  the  altar  of  the  angel  under 
it.  On  the  8th  of  September  Pope  Pius  XI.,  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mise of  his  predecessor,  Pope  Benedict  XV,,  of  happy  memory, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs for  six  centuries  or  more  blessed  and  crowned  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  of  the  Vatican,  a  new  statue,  a  counterpart  of  the  old, 
made  from  cedar  of  Libanus  as  it  was,  and  after  venerating  it 
piously,  sent  it  forth  with  all  the  honours  of  Court  and  amidst 
demonstrations  of  the  people's  piety,  to  its  home  in  Loreto. 
There  was  a  universal  outburst  of  devotion  toward  the  Blessed 
Virgin  all  over  Italy,  indeed  it  communicated  itself  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  wherever  Catholics  could  be  found. 

Fulfilling  the  desire  of  a  life  time,  and  after  witnessing  with 
deep  edification,  the  Marian  revival  at  Rome,  I  determined  to 
visit  Loreto  and  see  the  Holy  House  for  myself:  To  my  mind 
the  burning  of  the  old  and  substitution  of  the  new  statue  was 
sufficiently  clear— God  wished  to  renew  the  flagging  devotion  of 
the  world  to  His  Blessed  Mother— and  this  unaccountable  thing 
— only  another  of  the  millions  of  cases  like  it — at  the  shrine, 
really  brought  it  about. 

Of  course  I  had  read  of  Loreto  many  times,  heard  it  describ- 
ed and  looked  upon  pictures  of  it ;  but  what  is  true  of  every 
other  world-renowned  historical  object  is  doubly  true  of  this, 
in  that  it  greatly  exceeds  in  charm  and  attraction  any  precon- 
ceived notions,  no  matter  through  what  sources  they  have  emin- 
ated.  The  grandiose  Basilica  with  its  ever  precious  deposit  of 
the  Holy  House,  surrounded  by  a  compactly  built  stone  city, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  occupies  an  imposing  sumit  of  the  pre- 
Apennine  hills,    Eastwardly  it  looks  out  over  the  blue  Adriatic, 
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dotted  with  the  white  wings  of  its  sailing  craft,  as  coming  from 
Ancona,  Trieste  and  Fiume,  all  of  which  now,  as  in  ages  past, 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  renowned  sanctuary  of  Mary,  reverently 
dip  their  flags  in  respect;  westwardly,  the  great  main  range  of 
these  stately  mountains  lift  their  majestic  heads,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  as  if  they  were  grouped  there  to  saluie  the  House 
in  which  the  Immaculate  Conception  took  place.  Those  familiar 
with  the  subject  tell  me  that  there  is  a  marvelous  resemblance 
between  this  situation  and  that  of  Nazareth  whence  the  pre- 
cious Chamber  came.  The  promontory  on  the  ocean  side  called 
Mt.  Cenero,  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Romuald  atop,  takes  the  place 
of  Mt.  Carmel;  Sirole,  the  ancient  Humana,  that  of  Carfa  and 
Port  Reconati,  with  its  wharves  and  shipping,  that  of  St.  John 
d  'Acre ;  whilst  the  serried  summits  glistening  in  the  background 
are  not  unlike  the  snow-covered  brow  of  Mt.  Hermon.  There  is 
also  a  structural  resemblance.  As  the  devout  Crusaders  sur- 
rounded the  Virgin's  Dwelling  in  Palestine,  with  strong  walls 
and  parapets,  so  also  have  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  enclosed  the 
new  Nazareth  in  solid  and  durable  masonry.  And  the  fitness 
of  the  action  cannot  escape  even  the  casual  observer :  for  have 
the  sacred  writers  not  represented  Mary  as  a  Strong  City  placed 
upon  a  mountain  and  protecting  all  that  fly  to  her  ?  And  is  not 
this  the  Fortress  built  by  God,  the  bulwark  of  the  Faith  and 
the  Church  to  which  it  is  entrusted  ? 

The  Virgin's  Home  at  Nazareth. 

Mary's  House,  or  the  humble  habitation  which  became  hers 
through  her  noble  family  and  in  which  she  was  living  peace- 
fully and  quietly  when  the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  her  and 
announced  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  Redemption,  was,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  the  best  known  dwelling  in  all  of  Nazareth, 
There  she  was  miraculously  conceived,  born  and  reared,  and 
there,  after  the  Espousal,  she  lived  with  the  Blessed  Joseph, 
th€  foster  father  of  Jesus ;  there  after  the  ^enrollment  at  Bethle- 
hem, where  the  Divine  Child  had  to  be  born  to  fulfill  the  pro- 
phecies and  leave  nobody  outside  the  possibility  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, the  God-Man  lived  constantly  and  unostentatiously  up  to 
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the  hour  of  His  Public  Mission— "And  He  was  subject  to  them." 
There  He  came  back  to  His  Blessed  Mother,  too,  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  His  public  life,  often  accompanied  by  His  Apostles, 
up  to  the  awful  hour  of  His  passion  and  death.  There  the  ever 
blessed  Joseph  had  died  and  was  gently  laid  to  rest  by  the  loving 
hands  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (0  happy  death,  model  of  all  Chris- 
tians!) There  the  Apostles  had  come  to  commune  with  their 
Master  whilst  He  lived  and  walked  the  earth  and  where  they 
came,  too,  after  the  Ascension  to  console  and  be  consoled,  by  the 
Blessed  Mother,  When  she  was  at  length  translated  by  the  an- 
gelic choir,  they  made  a  sanctuary  of  her  holy  house.  The  altar 
in  it  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  himself,  Christ's  Vicar  on 
earth,  and  first  Bishop  and  Pope  of  Rome  (this  being  the  first 
consecration  of  an  altar  under  the  New  Dispensation  of  which 
tradition  speaks)  and  there  with  his  associates  in  the  Apos- 
tolic College  had  he  offered  up  the  August  Sacrifice.  In  the 
chapel  dedicated,  and  which  took,  at  once,  the  title  of  "Chapel 
of  the  Angel, "or  " Chapel  of  the  Annunciation, ' '  out  of  respect 
for  the  sublime  mystery  the  Angel  Gabriel  so  joyfully  announc- 
ed, where  conserved  for  many  years,  the  vessels  and  furniture 
which  had  served  the  Holy  Family  and  were  sacred  to  the  early 
pious  Christians  on  that  account.  It  was  an  humble  habitation 
truly  which  the  Lord  had  selected  for  the  greatest  of  His  works, 
but  once  the  Incarnation  was  enacted  there  it  became,  from 
that  very  fact,  the  greatest  tabernacle  made  with  human  hands. 
Naturally,  Christians  venerated  it  and  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  protect  and  conserve  it  in  even  the  trying  days  of  the 
new  era.  When  the  Roman  Empire,  under  Constantine,  embrac- 
ed the  Catholic  Faith,  the  devout  mother  of  this  miraculously 
converted  Emperor,  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  holy  place* 
of  Palestine.  St.  Helen  went  there  herself,  in  the  habit  of  a 
pilgrim,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  churches 
enclosing  the  holy  Grottos,  caused  magnificent  Basilicas  to  be 
erected  over  them.  But  nothing  was  safe  and  little  respected 
in  these  troublous  times,  and  so  St.  Helen's  fine  shelter  and  the 
convent  beside  it  at  Nazareth,  were  subject  to  many  untoward 
vicissitudes,  in  the  continual  wars  and  changing  political  con- 
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ditions  of  the  early  and  middle  ages.  The  Crusades  were  under- 
taken to  release  the  Holy  Places  from  the  desecrating  hand  of 
the  Saracens.  Christian  Europe  had  long  since  made  its  pious 
w&y  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  Nazareth,  which  was  always  the  point 
of  loving  approach,  they  had  added  to  and  embellished  the  pro- 
tecting walls  built  about  the  Holy  House.  The  richest  treasures 
of  Christendom  were  laid  upon  its  altars.  Great,  indeed,,  were 
the  spiritual  favours  carried  back.  Nazareth  and  its  treasure 
were  on  everybody's  lips.  The  Holy  House  was  known  to  all. 
Jerusalem,  too,  held  it  in  highest  regard,  for  what  it  represent- 
ed, and  Nazareth  venerated  it  for  its  most  precious  possession. 
There  they  called  it  by  all  the  loving  names  tongues  can  pro- 
nounce. There  the  Blessed  Mother  poured  her  gifts  out  prodi- 
gally upon  her  grateful  children.  It  was  a  Avonderful  place  al- 
ways, really  the  House  of  God ;  and  the  acts  of  religion  perform- 
ed there  were  the  truest,  sincerest  and  dearest  of  all  that  as- 
cended to  Mary's  Throne  in  Heaven.  So  far  the  Christ  has  not 
permitted  the  desecration  of  His  House ! 

A  New  Land  Favoured. 

All  at  once,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  when 
the  Holy  Land  was  again  threatened  by  the  horrible  Turk,  and 
her  noblest  and  most  sacred  fonts  of  religion  destroyed,  the 
Holy  House  of  the  Annunciation  disappears!  The  mystery  of 
it  none  can  solve.  The  distress  of  the  faithful,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  experiencing  the  horrors  of  war  and  many  atrocities 
worse  than  war  at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Mussulmans,  and 
needed  greatly  the  consolations  their  sacred  oratory  afforded, 
can  be  readily  imagined.  Their  Holy  House  had  disappeared— 
vanished  into  thin  air,  as  it  were.  They  were  deserted  by  God 
and  His  Holy  Mother!  Their  sorrow  and  lamentation  failed 
either  to  locate  it,  or  to  bring  it  back.  It  had  gone  for  good. 
Their  desolation  was  complete. 

But  if  the  old  unworthy  Nazareth  bewailed  and  lamented, 
a  new  and  favoured  one  rejoiced  and  was  glad;  though  the 
feelings  oif  the  Nazarenes  would  in  brief  be  theirs  also.  Mary 
had  come  to  live  amidst  another  people  to  make  a  new  covenant, 
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in  a  new  continent,  through  the  medium  of  her  House,  so  mys- 
teriously apparently  in  their  midst.    Wonder  of  wonders! 

Translation  to  Illyria. 

One  tine  morning  in  the  pleasant  Month  of  May,  1291,  Mary's 
own  month,  a  little  band  of  wood-cutters,  returning  to  work  at 
Rarnissa,  or  rather  the  hillside  of  Tersatto,  near  Fiume,  in  Dal- 
matia,  where  they  had  been  levelling  timber,  were  greatly  sur- 
prised and  astonished  to  find  a  little,  strange,  square  building, 
firmly  fixed  in  a  clearing  they  had  made  the  day  before.  They 
were  simple,  honest  people  who  knew  nothing  about  the  Holy 
House  of  Nazareth  or  the  wars  and  troubles  of  the  big  world 
outside ;  but  they  were  firmly  susceptible  to  religious  impression, 
and  on  this  account  had  been  chosen,  like  the  shepherds  of  the 
Birth,  to  be  the  heralds  of  this  new  wonder:  the  translations  oif 
the  house  wherein  the  great  mystery  was  announced  which  made 
the  Birth  possible.  They  were,  therefore,  seized  with  holy  fear 
and  instinctively  fell  upon  their  knees,  blessing  themselves  fer- 
vently and  commending  themselves  to  their  Divine  Lord  and  His 
Blessed  Mother,  the  familiar  prayer  of  the  Angelic  Salutation, 
coming  naturally  to  their  lips.  They  take  courage  and  enter  the 
mysterious  little  house.  It  is  provided  with  an  altar,  a  sombre 
but  radiant  image  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  an  oriental  cruci- 
fix, holy  pictures,  and  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  sanctuary. 
So  plain  and  simple,  yet  so  impressive  and  devotional!  They 
pray  long  and  fervently  there,  with  their  faces  in  the  dust,  and 
whilst  thus  piously  employed,  their  mission  is  clearly  made 
known  to  them.  Filled  with  the  celestial  spirit,  they  hasten  to 
accomplish  it.  They  disclose  to  their  masters  what  they  have 
seen,  and  been  impelled  to  do.  The  report  comes  quickly  to  the 
ears  of  the  priests,  always  chary  of  apparitions  and  visionary 
stories  which  often  deceive  even  the  elect.  Prompt  investiga- 
tion follows  and  the  woodmen's  story  is  confirmed  in  all  its 
details.  All  are  readily  convinced,  for  is  not  the  wondrous 
chamber  here  to  be  seen  with  all  its  accessories?  Against  such 
facts  there  is  no  contending.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity hears  of  and  prudently  examines  the  extraordinary  case. 
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Mary  is  not  silent  either.  She  pours  the  story  of  her  blessed 
home  into  the  ears  of  the  sick  and  bed-ridden.  Don  Alexander 
de  Georgia,  a  pious  priest  of  the  place  and  cures  him  of  his  fatal 
illness,  so  that  he  may  be  "the  witness  and  preacher"  of  the 
marvellous  event.  The  Archangel  reveals  the  same  thing  to  a 
holy  woman  named  Agathe.  There  is  evidence  enough,  both 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  so  satisfy  everyone.  And  all  are  satis- 
fied. But  as  is  always  the  Catholic  procedure  with  regard  to 
manifestations  out  of  the  common  and  in  the  preternatural  or- 
der, they  resolved  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  by  thorough 
investigation.  Count  Nicholas  Frangipani  an  ancestor  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  was  the  overlord  of  Tersatto,  at  the  time. 
He  had  been  absent  in  Hungary  fighting  in  the  wars  of  the 
Succession  there  when  the  Virgin's  Chamber  was  discovered; 
but  when  he  returned  shortly  after,  and  heard  the  strange  re- 
ports and  saw  the  holy  place  for  himself,  he  was  deeply  moved 
and  resolved  to  build  a  fitting  sanctuary  for  its  protection.  Be- 
fore doing  this,  however,  he  had  the  sane  and  sensible  thought 
of  appointing  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Nazareth  and  examine, 
on  the  spot,  the  evidence  there  obtainable,  especially  the  founda- 
tions where  the  Holy  House  had  stood  and  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  constructions.  On  this  commission  he  placed  Don 
Alexander,  now  completely  recovered,  and  Segismond  Orsich  and 
John  Gregoruzchi.  They  carried  with  them  all  the  measure- 
ments and  descriptions  of  the  house  as  it  now  appeared  in  the 
Tersatto  forest.  They  were  fully  equipped  to  make  a  report 
that  would  stand  all  tests,  and  they  made  it.  Before  their  re- 
turn, however,  captives  escaping  from  the  Mussulman's  chains 
reached  Fiume,  by  way  of  Gallipoli,  and  recounted  to  interested 
ears  the  amazement  and  grief  that  had  overtaken  the  people  of 
Nazareth  at  the  disappearance  of  the  Virgin's  house.  They 
were  conducted  to  the  hill  of  Tersatto,  and  immediately  recog- 
nized their  beloved  sanctuary.  An  aged  pilgrim  who  had  lived 
thirty  years  in  Nazareth  and  was  desirous  of  conducting  his  son 
there  before  he  dies,  so  that  the  blessings  of  Heaven  might  be 
more  abundantly  poured  out  upon  him,  in  that  favoured  place, 
happening  into  Fiume  at  the  same  time,  went  with  the  exiles 
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to  see  the  newly-arrived  house  of  mystery.  When  he  saw  it  he 
fell  down  trembling  before  so  stupendous  a  prodigy.  Needless 
to  relate,  the  commissioners  reported  this  house  to  be  the  true 
House  of  Nazareth,  where  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin  was  born; 
where  the  Angel  reverently  saluted  her  as  "full  of  Grace," 
where  the  Son  communed  with  His  Heavenly  Father  whilst  He 
lived  there  with  His  parents ;  where  Peter  offered  up  the  Divine 
Sacrifice  and  all  the  apostles  prayed  and  adored  their  Lord 
and  Master— the  most  sacred  of  the  world's  habitations! 

Count  Frangipani  built  a  suitable  chapel  over  it  now,  and 
vowed  a  church  still  more  pretentious ;  but  before  he  could  build 
it,  he  was  called  to  his  reward  and  the  Holy  House  again 
in  flight  across  the  Adriatic.  His  descendant,  Count  Martin  Fran- 
gipani, however,  fulfilled  that  vow  amply,  and  a  magnificent 
edifice,  which  invites  the  devotion  of  the  entire  Dalmatian  Coast, 
to  where  Mary 's  habitation  stood  for  three  years.  This  commem- 
orative sanctuary  is  approached  to-day  by  a  flight  of  411  stone 
steps ;  and  on  the  main  landing  a  tablet  is  affixed  with  this  sig- 
nigicant  inscription:  "The  House  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Mary 
which  came  to  Tersatto  from  Nazareth  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1291,  and  left  on  the  10th  of  December,  1294." 

The  Flight  Into  Italy. 

At  that  time  there  lived  at  Fermo,  in  the  borderland,  still 
called  Manche  d'Ancona,  this  side  of  the  Adriatic,  St.  Nicholas 
of  Tolentino.  Endowed  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  look  over  the  water,  in  the  direction  of  Fiume,  when 
he  prayed  and  declared  with  much  emotion,  that  a  great  trea- 
sure was  coming  to  Italy  from  that  side,  His  vows  were  not  long 
of  accomplishment.  It  was  the  night  of  December  10th,  1294. 
The  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  on  the  neighboring  hills,  dis- 
cerned, through  the  darkness,  a  brilliant  light  advancing  towards 
them  from  the  sea,  the  supernatural  character  of  which  filled 
them  with  surprise  and  fear.  A  holy  hermit  named  Paul  della 
Salva,  occupying  a  cave  in  the  promontary  near  by,  also  saw  the 
strange  phenomena,  and  was  thrown  into  an  ecstacy  of  holy  joy. 
What  in  the  world  could  it  be  ?    Was  it  Elias  in  his  fiery  chariot, 
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crossing  the  water?  Was  it  the  Column  of  Fire  that  preceded 
the  Israelites?  Was  it  another  troiip  of  angels  executing  some 
great  command  of  God  ?  This  wondrous  thing  crossing  the  Adri- 
atic as  the  Sacred  Ark  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  was  it  to  be  a 
new  ark  of  alliance  with  mankind? 

l>ehold,  it  already  reaches  the  coast  and  the  music  of  the 
celestial  choir  falls  on  the  ear!  Now  it  has  covered  a  league 
inland!  It  descends  in  Dame  Lauretta's  woods;  and  the  forest 
is  all  aglow,  like  the  Fiery  Bush  of  Moses!  The  trees  bend 
their  heads  to  salute  it  and  perserve  the  same  attitude  ever 
after ;  so  future  generations  might  know  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  the  sacred  walls  where  once  the  Incarnate  Word  did  dwell. 

Recovering  from  their  astonishment,  and  fully  understand- 
ing that  this  is  no  common  vision,  but  rather  the  translation  of 
some  tabernacle  beloved  of  God,  they  eagerly  repair  to  the 
Grove  of  Loreto,  to  see  and  examine  at  close  range,  what  the 
Lord  has  manifested  to  them  afar.  Then  they  hasten  to  the 
City  of  Reconati,  to  disclose  to  the  people  the  wondrous  things 
of  which  they  have  been  the  witnesses.  At  first  but  few  give 
credence  to  their  story ;  but  when  these  come  back  and  declare : 
"A  chapel  of  ancient  appearance,  set  upon  the  ground,  without 
foundation,  has  appeared" — all  rush  forth  to  view  it.  The 
country  folk  follow  the  townsfolk,  and  all  are  agreed  in  declar- 
ing this  apparition  the  very  work  of  God. 

Naturally,  nothing  else  but  the  mysterious  chapel  is  talked 
of,  night  and  day  the  paths  leading  to  and  from  it  are  filled  with 
pilgrims.  Already  miracles  have  taken  place.  The  sick  and 
infirm  make  strenuous  effort  to  be  brought  there  and  wonderful 
cures  augment  the  common  faith.  Many  will  not  leave  the  little 
sanctuary  at  all.  It  soon  becomes  too  small  to  contain  all  that 
would  enter  it.  They  commence  to  construct  huts,  dig  wells 
and  install  the  necessary  conveniences  to  live  nearby.  Some  al- 
ready pass  whole  nights  in  the  chapel  on  the  cold,  bare  ground, 
despite  the  vigors  of  winter  weather.  Physical  suffrance  is  un- 
heeded where  the  heart  is  inflamed  with  love  of  God  and  His 
Blessed  Mother. 
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The  Evil  Spirit  at  Work. 

Now  there  were  bad  men  in  these  days  as  well  as  in  ours, 
and  soon  bands  of  robbers  began  to  prey  upon  the  simple  pil- 
grims, returning  home,  late  at  night,  through  the  dark  and  tor- 
turousi  paf'hs  of  the  forest ;  so,  in  the  month  of  August  following 
its  arrival,  the  Holy  Housie  is  again  transferred ;  this  time  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  over  a  mile  aw^ay.  The  new  prodigy  but 
adds  credence  to  the  old.  By  it  God  saw  fit  to  turn  the  malice 
of  the  Evil  One  to  His  own  glory.  The  new  position  easily 
admitted  of  its  being  approached,  and  the  danger  from  con- 
cealed enemies  fully  averted — it  is  now  on  the  open  hillside, 
and  quite  near  the  road  which  leads  to  Reconati.  You  can 
easily  imagine  the  effect  this  second  change  of  base  had  upon 
the  inhabitants.  Millions  now  came  to  see  it  where  thousands 
came  before.  They  pray  in  what  henceforward  was  to  be 
known  as  tlie  House  of  Loreto,  and  before  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  lioreto ! 

But  all  the  trouble  wasi  not  yet  over.  This  new  site  where 
the  Holy  House  now  stood  belonjged  to  two  brothers  named 
Stephen  and  Simon  Rinaldi  de  Antici.  At  first  their  joy  at 
ha,ving  so  precious  a  sanctuary  upon  their  premises  entirely 
blinded  them  to  the  difficulties  which  must  arise  in  the  settle- 
ment of  property  nights.  The  rieh  gifts  left  at  the  sihrine, 
however,  soon  aroused  individual  cupidity,  and  disputes  and 
quarrels  grew  apace.  Presently,  these  gave  way  to  violence 
and  there  was  great  danger  that  the  spot  sanctified  by  the  com- 
ing of  Mary's  House  might  be  quickly  polluted  by  the  one  crime 
of  fratricide.  To  avoid  this  the  Holy  House  moved  on  again. 
Tlie  property  of  the  quarreling  brothers  was  entirely  deserted 
and  they  were  left  to  lament  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  the  loss 
of  a  favour  of  which  they  had  proved  themlselves  unworthy. 
This  a'bandonment  was  in  December.  This  final  translation, 
for  in  the  intervening  centuries  Loreto  has  been  a  sanetuary 
secure,  was  really  more  marvellous  to  the  public  than  all  the 
others.  The  Holy  Habitation  is  now  planted  squarely  in  the 
middle  of  the  highway  leading  to  Reconato,  thus  forcing  the 
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officials  of  the  borough  to  construct  a  new  road  around  it  ao 
that  traffic  might  not  be  interferred  with.  "The  Alma  Domus 
was  placed  in  the  very  road  itself,''  says  Teremano.  "and  its 
transference  was  attended  by  great  wonders  and  innumerable 
graces.' '  And  Montavano  Baptista  writes,  in  thiai  connection : 
' '  The  neighboring  populations  were  struck  with  holy  stupor  at 
sight  of  so  many  miracles,  the  renown  of  which  became  greater 
than  even  that  of  the  translations  themselves." 

As  the  place  where  the  Immaculate  Virgin  had  now  estab- 
lislhed  herself  was  the  property  of  the  City  of  Reconati,  it  was 
apparent  that  no  private  person  could  claim  it,  fight  over  it 
or  make  it  the  occasion  of  gain  or  the  source  of  dispute  and 
litigation.  Thus  Almighty  God  whilst  He  fully  forsaw  w'hat 
was  to  happen  at  all  these  displacements,  nevertheless  wished 
to  make  all  the  more  startling  and  widespread  the  proofs  of  His 
marvelous  works.  Amongst  sane  people  there  was  no  longer 
room  to  doubt  the  reality  of  His  Holy  Abode  forever ! 

Make  Assurance  Doubly  Sure. 

Angelita,  Ohancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Reconati,  in  his 
Chronicles  so  clearly  written  out  at  the  time,  has  this  to  say : 
"The  rumor  began  to  circulate  that  this  wonderful  habitation 
had  come  from  Slavonia,  and  our  people  believed  it  because 
there  were  no  foundations  to  be  seen. ' '  Besides,  several  per- 
sons from  Fiume  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  Anconi  and  volun- 
teered the  information  to  the  people  of  La  March e  that  per- 
haps their  mysterious  house  was  the  same  that  had  come  from 
Nazareth  to  Tersatto,  the  strange  disappearance  of  which  they 
so  greatly  lamented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stories  they  heard 
excited  their  curiosity  and  interest  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
resolved  to  go  down  to  Loreto  and  see  for  themselves.  Seeing 
it,  they  immediately  recognized  it  for  what  had  been  their  own 
— the  same  constiruction,  the  same  statue,  the  same  crucifix 
and  altar,  the  same^  Irescos  and  paintings,  the  same  cabinet — 
everything  the  same.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  pleased  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  at  this  juncture,  to  reveal  herself  to  the  Saintly 
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Hermit  of  Mt.  Orso,  who  was  always  praying  in  her  sanctuary, 
and  to  tell  him,  in  plainest  words,  tliat  this  was  really  the  housie 
of  Nazareth,  where  her  Conception  and  birth  had  taken  place, 
where  the  Annunciation  was  made  by  the  Angel ;  that  here  the 
Son  of  God  was  incarnated  for  the  salvation  oii  mankind,  that 
here  s/he  had  nourished  the  Infant  Jesus  till  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  here  sihe  had  served  Him  up  to  his  thirtieth  year; 
that  during  the  short  years  of  His  publiic  life  sihe  had  often 
ministered  unto  Him  here.  She  further  said  that  * '  God  having 
enriched  this  Holy  Place  with  so  many  and  such  great  spiritual 
gifts,  had  also  resolved  to  distribute  them  prodigally  amongst 
the  faithful  that  come  to  pray  there."  Then  she  commanded 
him  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  dignity  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  Occident  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  House, 
so  that  her  sanctuary  might  ever  receive  an  increasing  homage. 
She  then  disappeared  and  the  holy  hermit  duly  published  her 
message  in  Reconati,  and  all  the  country. 

But  the  Magistrates  of  the  City,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII,,  resolved  upon  still  further  verification.  Noth- 
ing would  do  but  the  sending  to  Palestine  and  Fiume  of  a  com- 
petent Commission,  to  gather  the  facts  connected  with  this  re- 
markable case,  and  lift  it  once  and  for  aU  from  the  region  of 
doubt.  A  public  meeting  of  the  nobles  and  notables  of  the 
community  was  accordingly  convened  and  sixteen  delegates 
appointed.  They  crossed  the  Adriatic  to  Fiume  first,  and  were 
told  there  that  the  Holy  House  had  departed  from  Tersanno 
on  the  night  of  December  10th,  1294 — the  same  night  it  arrived 
in  Italy.  The  Dalmatians  showed  the  Picenian  Delegates  the 
full  report  that  our  Delegates  had  made  on  returning  from 
Palestine,  all  fully  proving  the  identity  of  the  miraculous 
chamber.  Tliey  looked  upon  the  place  where  it  had  stood 
whilst  it  remained  these  three  years  in  Tersatto,  and  examined 
the  inscription,  in  the  church  that  covered  it,  which  said  when 
it  had  come  to  Tersanno  and  when  it  had  left  it.  The  universal 
regret  of  the  Slavic  people  because  of  the  desertion,  they  took 
as  confirmatory  of  their  story. 

From  there  the  Delegates  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land.   This 
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was  five  years  after  tiie  last  Crusaders  had  left  Galilee,  and 
no  great  hostility  was  manifested  towards  them  by  the  Ma- 
hometans. They  were  able  to  reach  Nazareth  promptly,  under 
escort,  and  make  the  most  searching  and  conscientious  exam- 
ination of  the  promis-es.  They  found  everything  as  the  Frangi- 
pani  Commissioners  had  reported.  And  what  was  more,  they 
now  read  an  inscription  telling  the  date  of  the  departure  of  the 
original  dwelling  from  its  foundations.  The  measurements  and 
dimensiions  of  the  emplacements  eorresponded  perfectly  with 
those  they  had  brought  with  them ;  and  the  stones  and  mortar 
of  the  deserted  fundiments  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  chapel  of  Loreto. 

Their  joy  was  very  great  indeed  as  they  pof^sessed  them- 
selves of  such  an  accumulation  of  proofs  for  their  beloved 
house.  They  could  now  assure  their  people  that  not  only  a 
rairaeulous  structure  stood  in  their  midst,  but  the  viritable 
Chamber  of  the  Inearnation  and  the  House  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily! Their  impatience  to  be  baek  a^ain  in  their  own  country, 
to  relate  what  they  had  heard  and  seen,  made  tlie  return  voy- 
age appear  of  unending  duration. 

But  at  lenigtli  behold  them  in  sight  of  their  native  coast 
witli  the  Holy  House  appearing — on  the  prominence — in  the 
distance!  They  salute  it  with  enthusiasm  and  devotion. 
Scarcely  isetting  foot  on  soil,  they  rush  away  to  salute  the 
Virgin  of  Nazareth,  and  offer  her  their  homage  of  love  and 
gratitude.  Then  the  entry  is  made  into  Reconati,  where  they 
are  feverishly  awaited.  The  people  surround  them,  press  round 
them  and  commence  to  ply  them  with  questions.  But,  already, 
their  happy  faces  and  the  tears  of  joy  they  are  shedding  dis- 
close the  welcome  tale.  The  Magistrates  receive  them  in  the 
stately  City  Hall,  where  they  give  a  full  account  of  their  mis- 
sion. After  hearing  it  (made  under  oath)  it  deeided  to  give  it 
to  posterity,  in  the  form  of  a  document  bearing  the  signatures 
of  all  the  delegates.  A  eopy  of  this  report  is  filed  in  the  pub- 
lic archives,  and  lest  misfortune  befall  it  thereafter,  other  copies 
aire  duly  deposited  with  neighbouring  towns  and  with  the  noble 
families  of  the  province.    To  commemorate  the  event  a  bronze 
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plaque  is  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  Sanctuary  itself.  Then 
the  surrounding  ipopulationis  gather  in  numerous  processions 
with  bfliidai  of  music  and  banners  and  all  give  themselves  up 
to  the  holy  rejoicinig  and  festivity.  And  so  well  they  may! 
Has  not  Our  Blessed  Lady  treated  them  as  children  of  predilec- 
tion, in  confiding  her  Sacred  Hearth  to  their  loving  care,  round 
which  to  build  up  a  new  Nazareth  which  will  make  their 
cherished  Pioeno  another  Galilee! 

The  Illyrian  Slavs,  inconsolable  over  their  loss,  now  come 
in  great  numbers  to  Loreto,  to  pour  out  their  grief  at  the  feet 
of  the  gentle  Miadonna  and  supplicate  her  to  return  to  t'liem. 
When  the  vessels  which  brought  them  are  ready  to  return, 
many  cannot  bring  themselves  to  leave  the  Holy  House  be- 
hind, so  their  country  must,  henceforward,  be  where  their 
cherished  Mother  has  made  her  abode.  Several  Slav  families 
group  themselves  around  the  shrine.  On  the  Feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation each  year  the  City  of  Reconati  was  stripped  of  its 
entire  ipopulation,  so  great  had  become  the  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto.  Every  recurring  anniversary  of  her 
arrival  in  the  -country,  too,  was  made  a  great  feast,  with  reli- 
gious processions  and  services  in  the  morning  and  fire-works, 
illuminations  and  joy-dances  at  night.  Devotion  to  Our  Lady 
became  so  popular  with  all  clasises  and  conditions  of  citizens 
that  on  Saturdays  they  assemble  in  the  Piazza  before  the  pub- 
lic edifices,  to  chant  with  greatest  fervor  and  enthusiasm  the 
Litanies  of  Loreto,  already  become  the  general  invocation  O'f 
the  Sanctuary.  And  the  centuries  built  here  around  the  hum- 
ble House  of  the  Salvation  a  rieh  and  cotaiely  city. 

Loreto  Sure  Enaug^h. 

Six  centuries  and  better  have  flown  by  since  Mary  took  up 
her  new  abode  at  Loreto,  in  the  old  land  saicred  home  of  ber 
eai-thly  existence,  and  in  all  these  years,  in  which  Catholicity 
flowered,  and  there  was  no  other  form  of  religion  amongst  those 
that  acknowledged  her  Divine  Son  for  the  Redeemer,  it  has  been 
the  desire  of  every  pious  soul  to  visit  the  shrine  whence  she 
pours  out  her  riehest  and  tenderest  favours.  Miracles  the  most 
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asitounding,  in  all  the  orders,  have  •multiplied  there,  until  the  ex- 
traordinary has,  so  to  sipeak,  become  the  looked  for,  .and  com- 
monplace.     The  beneficiaries  of  these  favours  have  not  been 
ungrateful,  but  have  loaded  her  altars  with  gifts  the  most 
precious.    Kings,  warriors  and  potentates ;  saints  and  sinners ; 
the  ricih  and  the  poor ;  young  and  old — all  that  acknowledged 
the  Faith  and  loved  Mary,  who  keeps  it  aflame,  have  visited 
her  greatest  shrine  and  ladded  to  its  material  richness  and  beau- 
ty by  those  gifts,  as  well  as  to  its  wonders  by  the  practice 
of  extraordinary  virtue.    Ever  since  the  sin  of  Luther  divided 
the  family  of  Christ  into  two  folds,  even  the  Protestantism  he 
fathered  and  whiich  was  naturally  saturated  with  derogation 
of  Mary  as  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Grod,  has  sieen  many  of  its 
misguided  adherents  at  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto — out  of  the 
desire  of  satisfying  vulgar  curiosity,  or  uncovering  what  they 
love  to  call  "priestly  deceits,"  perhaps;  but  they  came  there 
anyway,  and  went  back  too,  converted  to  the  Truth,  and  ardent 
votaries  of  the  Incosmparable  Virgin.     No  Protestantism,  nor 
anything  else  either,  could  stand  out  against  the  sole  fact  of 
Loreto.     No  sane  man  to-day  would  attempt  to  gainsay  the 
wonders  of  the  House  of  Mary,  or  the  proofs  to  be  found  there 
of  its  origin  and  power.    With  this  sole  overpowering  evidence 
in  the  world,  the  wonder  has  always  been  how  the  rebel  Chris- 
tian hosts  can  longer  hold  up  their  heads  and  face  a  world 
of  sanity  and  common  sense ! 

The  House  of  Loreto  has  thus  been  proved  beyond  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt,  to  be  the  House  of  Nazareth,  miraculous- 
ly translated  to  Tersanno,  Illyria,  now  a  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  after  remaining  tliere  three  j^ears,  equally  won- 
derfully brought  to  the  Italian  side  of  the  Adriatic,  to  a  laurel 
grove  of  the  Lady  Lauretta,  half  a  league  from  the  coasts; 
thence  to  the  icleared  patch  of  ground,  owned  by  the  Kinaldi 
brothers,  and  thence  again  to  the  present  permanent  site  which 
at  the  time  of  the  location  was  the  public  highway  to  Reeon- 
ati.  All  these  translations  are  confirmed  by  undisputable  evi- 
dence which  any  court  in  the  land  would  have  to  accept  and 
which  courts  of  laws  have  already  accepted — the  evidence  of 
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reputable  persons,  singly  or  in  bodies  or  commissions.  The 
whole  gest  of  Loretto  is  highly  supernatural,  it  is  true,  but 
such  gests,  corroborated  by  the  things  we  have  mentioned, 
become  more  solid  and  unasssailable  than  anything  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  experience,  except,  perhaps.  Faith  itself. 

For  six  centuries,  almost  every  day  of  the  year,  miracles 
and  wonders  in  the  physical  and  spiritual  orders,  are  operated 
in  the  Holy  House,  miracles  and  wonders  which,  if  they  do 
not  transcend  those  of  the  Conception  and  Incarnation,  of 
wihich  it  was  the  blessed  scene,  are  nevertheless  slupendous 
enough  to  convince  anybody;  and  of  a  nature  to  apply  to  in- 
dividual souls  the  fruits  and  benefits  of  these  ine^able  funda- 
mental facts  of  faitli.  What  a  consolation  are  they  not  to  pious 
souls!  "Happy  is  the  man  that  watches  ail  the  days  at  the 
entrance  to  my  house,  and  waits  near  the  posts  of  laay  door. ' ' 

Full  fifty  Popes  have  rendered  homage  to  the  Virgin  and 
House  of  Loretto,  by  their  visits,  favours  or  pronouncements 
from  Benedict  VIII.  and  Urban  VI.  to  Benedict  XV.  and  Pius 
XI.  Indeed,  the  zeal  of  the  Popes  has  made  the  shrine  the 
grand  expression  of  art  and  piety  that  it  is  to-day.  At  random 
from  so  many  Pontifical  letters  the  following  from  a  Bull  of 
Pope  Paul  II.,  bearing  date  of  P'ebruary  26,  1470,  is  quoted: 
*'In  the  church  of  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Loreto  are 
conserved,  accordiiig  to  the  testimony  of  those  altogether 
worthy  of  credence,  the  House  and  Image  of  the  Glorious 
Virgin,  both  come  here  by  effect  of  the  Divine  clemency,  on  the 
hands  of  angels  and  in  the  middle  of  a  celestial  convoy.  Un- 
heard of  miracles  (He  was  cured  there  himself)  are  frequently 
worked  here,  by  the  merits  and  intercession  of  this  religious 
Patron,  and  in  favour  of  all  who  have  recourse  to  her  and 
implore  her  with  humility.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  come 
multitudes  of  pilgrims,  who  have  experienced  the  miraculous 
fruits  of  her  assistance. ' ' 

0  Blessed  Home! 

Unnecessary  to  describe  the  Holy  House — you  have  already 
pictured  it  from  the  foregoing.    We  enter  it  with  awe  and  ex- 
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peetation,  its  wonderful  artistic  covering  and  the  magnificent 
cathedral  surroundings  in  nowise  offend  the  mystic  scene. 
There  are  the  sacred  walls  as  bright  and  solid  as  when  Jesus, 
Mary  and  Joseph  inhabited  them.  We  fall  down  instinctively 
and  adore.  Then,  when  we  can,  we  rise  up  and  kiss  and  em- 
brace them,  as  millions  did  beifore  aind  we  gaze  and  gaze  and 
gaze  again  till  all  the  grand  scenes  they  witnessed  pass  in 
quick  review  before  us — O  what  a  blessed  cihamber!  Like 
the  sainted  Olier  we  wish  to  remain  there  always.  We  see  the 
window  Gabriel  stood  by  and  where  the  sinless  Virgin  sat  to 
receive  his  "Hail,"  which  ushered  our  Eedemption.  We  min- 
gle in  the  holy  converse  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph  as  they 
lived  in  that  revered  place  where  He  was  subject  to  them;  we 
go  through  the  scenes  of  His  life  there,  and  meet  with  the 
Apostles  there  after  the  Ascension,  and  we  are  filled  with  un- 
speakable joy  and  consolation.  This  is  really  the  House  of 
God.  This  is  the  visible  covenant  made  with  us !  This  alone 
is  enough  for  any  soul,  "Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  be  with 
me  now  and  at  the  hour  of  my  death,"  is  all  the  tongue  can 
tell. 
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3ttf(ttttafi  JnfittUatta 

By  J.  Corson  Miller. 

One  trapped  the  oceans  stubborn  tides, 
One  trailed  a  comet  to  its  goal, 
But  never  could  they  silence  one 
Insistent  whisper  of  the  soul. 

One  read  a  mummy's  runic  words 
That  trickled  down  from  Egypt's  gloom; 
But  he  could  not  translate  the  song 
That  pictured  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

One  played  with  sun-waves — wound  the  air 
Oil  looms  that  shook  the  clouds  from  sleep ; 
Yet  he  was  powerless  to  stay 
The  voice  that  made  his  conscience  weep. 

For  what  are  men  but  fragile  frames 
That  break  on  some  uncertain  night, 
Releasing  souls  that  stand  in  awe 
Before  the  Everlasting  Light. 
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The  Use  of  Our  Wits 


3 


^1  HERE  is  an  aphorism  current  among  intelle<;tuals  in 
31  Europe  that  Latin  Races  think  with  their  minds,  Gothic 
Races  with  their  wills,  and  the  Slavonic  with  their  feel- 
ings. This  saying  is  so  general  and  off-hand  in  its  tone  that 
it  might  easily  be  attacked  'by  critics  as  worthless  because  of 
its  inaccuracy;  and  of  course  some  degree  of  truth  is  always 
required  for  a  general  statement,  no  matter  how  brilliant  it 
otherwise  might  be.  But  perhaps  it  is  only  too  true  when  all 
latitude  is  allowed  for  numerous  exceptions,  and  perhaps  it 
characterizes  these  races  with  all  the  felicity  and  brilliancy 
that  a  famous  paradox  should.  Looking  at  these  peoples  with 
the  concentrating  effect  of  a  distant  view  as  generalization 
implies,  it  seems  to  us  only  too  true  from  the  history  of  the 
great  national  families  of  Europe  that  Latins  are  subtle  and 
mentally  inclined;  Gothic  people  both  in  their  origin  and 
multiple  diffusion  masterful  in  a  physical  way,  and  addicted  to 
will-power,  whilst  the  verve  of  purest  art  is  the  heritage  latent 
in  the  blood  of  the  Slav.  Its  pointed  antithesis  should  be 
most  valuable  in  dealing  with  these  different  peoples  that 
compose  Europe,  and  overflow  now  so  generously  into  America ; 
and  undoubtedly  this  or  some  other  reason  must  be  found  to 
explain  their  differences  and  antipathies. 

At  a  great  Peace  Convention  of  the  'Hague  some  years  ago 
when  nations  sat  together  in  world  council  to  stay  a  deluge  of 
war  that  was  coming — and  did  come,  the  circle  of  peace  was 
broken  and  war  precipitated  on  them  all  because  Germany  ia 
loud  and  boastful  manner  declared  that  Peace  Conventions  and 
their  various  restrictions  were  suitable  for  weak  nations,  and 
that  Germania  was  a  wild  colt  with  high  tossed  head  and  flow- 
ing mane  that  would  never  submit  to  a  halter.  This  was  a 
rar€  exhibition  in  an  ecumenical  assembly  of  mere  will  power. 
The  Gothic  habit  of  thinking  with  the  will  is,  however,  most 
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noticeable  in  religious  differences,  and  as  religion  is  a  region 
of  ^greater  peace  and  nearer  to  the  sacrosanct  presence  of  God, 
the  violence  of  will  thinking  is  all  the  more  startling. 

Free  Churches. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  news  came  with  rousing  effect  of  the 
conversion  to  Catholicism  of  the  great  literary  idol  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  and  an  officious  newspaper  of  Toronto  at  once 
canvassed  the  minds  of  the  Protestant  preachers  of  the  City 
for  an  expression  on  this  event,  of  a  person  so  colossal  and 
masterful,  submitting  to  the  old  mediaeval  yoke  of  K-ome. 
Chesterton's  last  paradox,  too,  was  submitted  to  their  earnest 
attention  for  it  was  his  brief  apology  for  his  departure :  lie 
was  led  to  Rome,  he  said,  by  the  great  Protestant  Divines  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  mentioning  in  particular 
Dean  Inge  and  others.  Their  professed  inability  to  teach  in 
united  church-like  fashion  the  common  principles  of  morality, 
led  him  to  see  that  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  true,  as  it 
alone  can  unite  and  make  a  stand  against  world  immorality. 
All  these  leaders  of  Toronto  Protestantism,  although  they  dis- 
agreed on  the  principles  of  divorce,  race  suppression,  etc,, 
mentioned  by  Chesterton,  concurred  alone  in  this  statement, 
which  should  thus  be  considered  as  the  differential  feature  of 
Protestantism  when  confronted  with  Catholicism ;  that  it  is  the 
religion  of  the  "Free  Church,''  and  thus  they  characterized 
Protestantism  versus  the  bond  church  of  Catholicism.  No 
matter  how  true  or  even  obvious  the  principles  of  morality  may 
be,  they  declared  that  a  free  church  could  not  enforce  them 
on  the  conscience  of  its  communicants,  and  that  these  pri)i- 
eiples  must  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  each  individual ;  that 
freedom  of  will  in  religion  is  the  heritage  of  Protestantism. 
'It  is  startling  to  admit,  and  even  to  boast  that  no  matter  how 
commendable  a  principle  of  morality  may  be  in  its  own  self, 
and  how  fitting  to  the  holiness  of  our  God-given  natiire,  it 
must  still  await  the  placet  of  each  individual  before  it  binds 
consciences,  and  becomes   a   law  of  duty,   and  it  requires  no 
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mental  twist  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  will  and  not  the  mind 
that  enlightens  such  Christians. 

This  is  the  rankest  bolchevism  and  anarchy  in  the  sacred 
realm  of  religion  that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  civic  affairs; 
but  of  course  we  know  that  siince  the  sixteenth  century  there 
has  been  anarchy  in  religion  under  the  popular  name  of  the 
"Free  Church."  It  would  indeed  appear  an  exhibition  of  the 
ancient  and  dishonourable  habit  of  mud-throwing  if  Catholics 
accused  their  outside  brethren  of  having  mere  free  choice  as 
their  guide  in  adopting  doctrines  of  moral  conduct,  and  of 
holding  only  tbose  doctrines  as  true,  that  pleased  them.  All  this 
is  surely  the  uncanny  practice  of  thinking  with  the  will,  and 
it  is  this  that  ibewilders  Catholics  when  converts  to  Cath- 
olicism tell  them  bluntly  that  the  two  mentalities  have  not  the 
same  standard  nor  gauge  as  Catholics  are  slaves  of  their  own 
minds,  and  cringe  before  the  old  truths  of  God  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  Free  Church  Christians  or  Open  Bible 
Christians  cull  over  tlie  doctrines  presented  to  them,  and  to 
take  or  reject  as  the  tastes  of  free  choice  incline  them.  When 
fondly  dreaming  of  church  union  we  should  keep  this  difference 
in  mind. 

Is  Fa^th  in  Mind  or  Will? 

The  wilful  habits  of  men  give  rise  to  an  interesting  corol- 
lary on  the  gift  of  faith,  that  it  is  in  hoth  heart  and  mind. 
Rationalistic  infidels  swing  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  de- 
mand that  faith  be  a  product  of  mere  mind,  and  wholly  beyond 
the  influence  of  will  iwwcr.  They  expect  that  the  truths  of 
faith  be  like  matheuiatical  truths  that  capture  and 'bind  the 
mind.  All  evident  truth  should  indeed  bind  the  mind,  and  not 
await  the  mere  desire  to  believe.  But  while  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
say  that  belief  comes  from  free  choice,  it  is  a  fallacy  also  to 
conclude  that  the  pious  will  to  believe  is  wholly  impertinent 
to  faith.  There  are  truths  of  science  even  that  would  never  be 
known  except  by  a  patient  desire  to  study  and  attend.  A  man 
of  negligent  or  slothful  will  can  be  as  ignorant  as  one  of  stupid 
intellect.  It  requires  will  power  to  put  the  mind  to  persistent 
thought,  to  study  truth, — ^and  very  few  non- Catholics  knov/ 
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anything  of  Catholicism,  and  they  don't  want  to  know,  and 
before  all  things  they  don't  wish  to  become  Catholics. 
Worldings  generally  feel  no  need  of  religion,  and  as  men  can 
remain  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  astronomy  by  resolving  never 
to  study  them,  »o  also  their  will  power  can  frustrate  'belief  in 
the  astronomy  of  the  revealed  religion.  The  truths  of  faith 
were  graciously  delivered  to  us  from  high  heaven  beyond  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  all  human  sciences  and  not  merely  to 
supplement  our  own  acquirements,  not  merely  to  satisfy  the 
thirst  for  learning,  much  less  the  itch  of  mere  curiosity ;  but  to 
spiritualize  our  habits  and  character,  and  finally  to  raise  us  up 
to  the  kingdom  above,  in  a  word,  faith  was  given  to  save  our 
souls,  and  only  those  that  piously  wish  for  that  happy  attain- 
ment will  be  interested  in  the  truths  of  faith.  It  is  a  common 
smart  saying  that  religion  is  like  life  insurance,  one  has  to  die 
to  win,  and  the  gibe  is  true  in  a  sense  for  faith  insures  us  unto 
the  life  beyond.  Where  there  is  no  love  for  God,  no  desire  for 
salvation,  there  will  be  no  faith. 

Difference  Between  Mind  and  Will. 

The  homeliest  truths  of  common  sense  become  philosophical 
and  scholarly  when  learned  sophists  deny  them,  and  psycholo- 
gists are  found  who  not  only  dare  to  think  but  even  write 
manuals  for  University  instruction  on  psychology  without  a 
soul,  or  on  psychology  that  teaches  that  the  soul  is  one  in  sub- 
stance and  faculties,  or  at  least  admit  no  dilYerence  between 
faculty  and  faculty;  no  difference,  for  example,  between  mind 
and  will,  and  thus  no  difference  between  thought  and  wish. 
"Will  power  is  but  an  inclination  or  a  propensity  to  fly  towards 
something  or  away  from  something  which  in  the  former  ease 
is  designated  as  good,  and  in  the  latter  evil.  Working  up  from 
the  crudest  laws  of  nature  in  the  mineral  order  we  say  that  all 
elements  have  an  affinity  for  others  or  repulsions  towards 
them ;  that  plants  love  certain  climates,  temperatures,  humidity 
or  aridity  of  soil,  certain  chemical  complexion  of  soil,  and  are 
discriminating  in  selecting  or  rejecting  these  chemicals  of  the 
soil,  thus  adding  to  or  exhausting  some  element  of  the  soil  in 
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their  growth.  This  is  the  will  and  the  propensity  of  their 
nature.  If  one  asks  Avhere  their  mental  cunning  is  to  make 
this  choice,  where  the  mind  is  that  guidesi  these  persiste'nt  wills 
of  theirs,  we  say  that  they  have  no  light  of  their  own  to  guide 
them,  but  are  driven  by  a  design  of  the  mind  of  the  Great 
Architect,  and  their  seeming  judgments  are  the  laws  of  nature. 
Animals  are  the  first  in  the  upward  order  of  progress  that  see 
what  they  wish,  but  even  here  their  sight  is  surely  different 
from  tlieir  wisli  as  the  sight  may  remain  the  same  though  the 
will  changes  when  the  animal  is  hungry  or  sated  in  his  appetite. 
In  man  finally  there  is  a  difference  between  the  headlight  of  his 
mind,  which  shows  a  vast  variety  of  objects  to  choose  from, 
and  the  will  or  inclination  that  chooses.  In  the  high  region  of 
religion  we  realize  that  our  tastes,  wishes  and  wills  have  been 
formed  b}^  education,  environment,  and  the  dictates  of  others, 
and  particularly  of  race  and  home,  which  we  summarize  in  the 
term  of  free  choice  or  inclination.  We  cannot  'be  expected  to 
have  all  the  same  inclinations,  but  we  should  have  the  same 
mind  for  truth  is  one.  Thus  faith  is  in  the  mind,  as  sight  is  in 
the  eye,  but  it  requires  will  power  to  turn  the  eye  or  the  mind 
to  its  proper  object  and  keep  it  there.  The  complete  gift  of 
faith  is  for  this  reason  largely  in  the  will,  although  its  peculiar 
function  is  of  the  mind,  and  to  see  and  to  assent  to  a  truth 
should  be  a  duty  of  the  mind  whether  the  will  is  agreeable  or 
not.  These  are  the  common  platitudes  that  have  taken  on  the 
decorations  of  high  scientific  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  the 
wantoness  of  learned  writers  who  assert  that  the  soul  and  its 
faculties,  and  the  faculties  themselves  are  all  one. 

The  most  notable  differences  also  beween  mind  and  will  is 
the  slavery  of  the  one  and  the  freedom  of  the  other;  for  the 
mind  is  a  mirror  that  must  reflect  the  object  presented  to  it, 
and  has  to  do  merely  with  the  pictures  of  things;  but  the  will 
is  not  concerned  with  the  pictures  of  things,  it  reaches  out  to 
the  things  themselves;  the  mind  can  gratify  itself  with  specu- 
lations, it  can  dream  of  castles  in  Spain,  but  tlie  will  to  be  stim- 
ulated to  the  least  exertion  must  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
thing  itself  either  physically  within  reach  or  some  day  reach- 
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able.  It  is  the  real  object  alone  that  pleases  and  for  that  reason 
is  embraced,  and  it  is  the  real  object  only  that  displeases  and 
for  that  reason  is  rejected  by  the  free  will,  and  the  making  of 
th  pictures  in  the  mind  is  only  the  preliminary  function  that 
is  not  free  itself,  but  gives  to  the  will  a  variety  of  objects  to 
exercise  its  freedom  of  choice.  In  this  way  the  ordinary  truths 
of  common  sense  easily  become  the  highest  speculations  of 
psychology  when  men  grow  wilful. 

The  Origin  of  all  Truth. 

Not  even  the  Will  of  God  is  the  arbiter  of  truth,  and  things 
are  true  throughout  the  world  that  He  created,  not  because 
He  willed  them,  but  because  He  sees  them,  and  created  them 
according  to  His  eternal  ideas  of  them.  Descartes,  the  great 
mathematician  that  suddenly  turned  philosopher,  and  gave  us 
our  modern  system  of  subjectivism,  was  of  the  opinion — and, 
Oh,  how  childish  it  was,  that  all  created  truths  are  true  because 
God  willed  them  and  would  have  them  so.  If  twice  two  are 
four  it  is  because  God  willed  it,  and  twice  two  could  be  five 
if  God  had  made  the  product  five  instead  of  four.  It  was 
he,  too,  that  taught  that  the  material  world  was  merely  the 
triple  dimension  of  quantity,  length,  breadth  and  thickness, 
as  though  there  could  be  length,  breadth  and  thickness  with- 
out something  being  long,  broad  and  thick.  It  may  be  said 
in  fact  that  all  his  metaphysics  have  long  since  gone  into 
discard  and  none  of  his  disquisitions  with  greater  reason  than 
his  fiat  truths.  As  we  do  not  want  fiat  currency  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  so  we  do  not  warit  fiat  truths,  and  not  even  by 
the  supreme  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  There  is  an  axiom  in  law 
that  even  God  Himself  never  irapose'S  His  mere  will  as  a  law, 
for  all  law,  like  truth,  is  an  ordination  of  reason  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  thus  divine  laws  cannot  be  changed  'because 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  merely  from  the 
will  of  God.  Then  there  are  no  fiat  laws  because  th^re  are 
no  fiat  truths. 

How   world-rending,   how   wild   and    blasphemous    to    tin' 
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Sacred  Source  of  truth  is  the  presumption  of  human 
wishes  substituting  for  truth;  that  things  forsooth  should 
ever  be  true  by  the  mere  will  of  man.  Free  churches!  God 
save  the  mark — and  free  truths,  and  free  morality!  No  won- 
der Chesterton  fled,  and  we  think  if  there  is  to  be  any  Chris- 
tianity left,  there  must  be  a  church  that  is  not  free;  which 
will  teach  in  the  name  of  God  Himself,  Who  is  not  free,  when 
truth  is  at  stake. 

To  think  with  the  mind  and  not  with  the  will  is  alone  safe. 


•5^f5^- 


St.  Agttea — ^Birgln  nnh  MvLtt^r 

To  Agnes 

IHeroic  daughter  of  Roman  lord — 

Imortal  Virgin,  Hail! 
Nor  flame,  nor  torture,  e'er  could  make 

Thy  dauntless  courage  quail. 

iWth  songs  of  praise  we  greet  thy  Feast 

And  crown  thy  deathless  name — 
Saint  Agnes!    Martyr,  Virgin  blest, 

Defying  scourge  and  flame. 

Of  these  we  beg  to  guard  with  love 

Our  Agnes,  through  the  years; 
And  guide  her  safe  to  God's  white  throne 

Beyond  this  "Vale  of  Tears." 

MARIE. 
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The  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 

By  Rev.  A.  O'Leary,  D.D. 

SHE  Charities'  Congress  of  1922  surpassed  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  It  was  held  in  Washington  during 
mid-September.  It  unfolded  a  panorama  of  Catholic 
achievements  the  American  Church  has  already  accomplished. 
It  planned  greater  conquests  for  sweet  charity's  sake.  It 
brought  to  the  Capital  2,000  workers,  many  indeed  of  national 
prominence,  and  it  furnished  a  wide  interchange  of  views.  The 
Hierarchy  inspired  it,  the  Clergy  directed  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions. The  Sons  of  La  Salle  gave  their  counsel  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  Sisters  represented  45  phases  of  welfare  work  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  had  large  delegations;  Montreal  sent  two 
Religious;  Toronto  responded  with  two  priests,  five  Religious 
and  one  lay  student.  The  fruits  of  Catholic  principles  culled 
from  North  America,  were  available  to  every  member  of  the 
Conference,  Bishop  Shahan  gave  credit  to  Brother  Barnabas 
of  Toronto  for  suggesting  the  first  Congress  of  12  years  ago, 
and  many  paid  tribute  to  his  unflagging  interest. 

The  Catholic  University  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference.  The  Right  Reverend  Rector  and  his  Faculty 
of  Specialists  had  prepared  a  program  of  no  small  magnitude. 
Doctors,  Judges,  Social  Workers  and  Diocesan  Directors  dis- 
cussed many  problems.  Virtually  every  phasp  of  Charity  that 
has  arisen  from  social  and  economic  conditions  was  analyzed 
at  the  meetings.  Yet  all  were  blended  harmoniously,  each  had 
defined  its  proper  relation  towards  the  corporate  good.  Mc- 
Mahon  Hall  provided  an  auditorium  for  united  gatherings 
while  its  assembly  rooms  permitted  of  round-table  talks. 
Around  McMahon  are  clustered  the  schools  and  residences  of 
the  Religious  Orders  of  the  Church.  Caldwell  Hall  was  open 
to  the  secular  clergy,  the  Sulpician  House  was  reserved  for  the 
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nuns,  while  the  Paulists,,  Marista,  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
welcomed  other  delegates.  The  Capital  City  was  at  its  best, 
the  weather  was  perfect,  the  trees  just  turning  into  varied 
hues,  and  the  hospitality  of  its  citizens  truly  Catholic.  The 
Convention  took  but  a  three-hour  respite  in  six  days,  and  that 
was  educational.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  motored  their 
guests  to  the  Capitol,  the  Library,  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
and  other  public  buildings  of  great  beauty. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Conference  was  the  Pontifical 
Mass  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  University.  The  Chapel  could 
not  have  held  one-third  of  the  delegates.  The  Eight  Reverend 
Bishop  McDevitt  delivered  the  sermon.  He  proclaimed  the 
Church  as  the  God-given  force  to  resist  false  maxims  that  tend 
to-day  towards  the  wrecking  of  the  individual,  the  family  and 
society.  He  spurred  on  the  laity  to  assist  in  maintaining  law 
and  order,  the  right  of  the  parent  to  educate  the  child,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  family,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  ths  claims 
of  the  poor.  Bishop  Shahan  next  welcomed  the  visiting  work- 
ers to  Washington  and  its  famed  University.  At  the  first 
evening  session  addresses  were  delivered  by  Senator  Eandali 
of  Louisiana  and  Judge  Kavanagh  of  Chicago.  Next  morning 
the  Conference  resolved  itself  into  sections  to  deal  with  specific 
problems.  No  branch  of  work  coming  under  th^  content  of 
Catholic  charity  was  overlooked.  These  "interpreters  of  the 
Divine  Mind  in  human  relations"  threw  themselves  into  the 
papers  and  discussions  with  a  vigour  that  denoted  their  serious- 
ness and  zeal.  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  men  conferred  upon 
their  aims  and  results.  The  child-caring  Institutions  and  Homes 
for  the  Aged,  the  ministering  Angels  of  the  sick,  the  destitute 
and  the  fallen,  reviewed  their  standards  with  a  hopeful  out- 
look. The  Big  Brothers,  the  Big  Sisters,  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts  reported  upon  their  ends  and  achievements.  The  clerpy 
welcomed  lay  counsel  and  assistance,  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
demurely  acknowledged  their  successes  and  failures,  lay  work- 
ers co-operated  in  the  study  of  ways  and  means  to  soothe  every 
ill,  physical,  mental  or  spiritual.  To  single  out  papers  and 
summarize  the  discussions  would  require  a  large  volume.     I 
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prefer  to  give  a  condensed  program  that  affords  some  idea  of 
the  trend  of  the  Conference. 

Among  the  important  topics  were:  "Catholic  Organization 
and  Immigrant  "Welfare,"  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Lyng,  of  Philadelphia ,  the  Misses  Mary  Alma  Cotter,  Boston, 
and  Mary  McCorriston,  Philadelphia,  ''Some  Limitations  in  our 
Present  Methods  of  Dealing  with  Crime,"  Judge  Marcus  F. 
Kavanagh,  of  Chicago;  ''The  Family  Case  Worker  and  Mar- 
riage Problems,''  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Scanlan,  Yonkers,  N.Y,, 
and  the  Rev.  George  P.  O'Connor,  of  Boston;  "Some  Reasons 
for  a  Central  Catholic  Family  Organization,''  Mrs.  Anne  Na- 
gle,  Baltimore:  "Getting  the  Best  Out  of  Parish  Organiza- 
tions," the  Rev.  J.  C.  Corcoran,  Pittsburgh:  "The  Future  of 
Our  Children's  Homes,"  the  Rev.  Edwin  L.  Lenoard,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Hubert  Le  Blond,  Cleveland,  0. : 
"Religious  Standards  of  Family  Homes  for  Children  under 
Public  Care,"  the  Rev.  Bryan  J.  McEntagart,  New  York  City, 
and  John  J.  CuUen,  Newark,  N. J. :  "Visiting  the  Sick  in  Our 
Hospitals  and  Institutions,"  Sister  Perboyre,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  Philadelphia:  "Some  Medical  Facts  for  Social 
Workers,"  Dr.  Frank  J.  Kirby,  Baltimore,  Md.;  "Old  Age  as 
an  Industrial  Problem,"  Fred.  Kenkel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  "Old  Age 
as  a  Problem  in  Catholic  Relief,''  Miss  Mary  L.  Farrell,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. :  "Catholic  Homes  for  the  Care  of  the  Aged,''  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Butler,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

There  were  round  table  conferences  on :  "  Special  Problems 
in  Caring  for  Delinquent  Girls,"  Miss  Alice  O'Halloran,  chair- 
man; "Mental  Defectiveness  and  Crime,"  Dr.  Frank  L.  Chris- 
tian, Elmira,  N.Y. ;  "The  Obligation  of  the  Parish  in  Caring 
for  Its  Own  Poor,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Kerby,  Washington, 
D.C.;  "Overhead  Expenses  in  Catholic  Relief  Work,"  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Gressle,  Cincinnati,  and  James  Fitzgerald  of  De- 
troit, Mich.;  "Causative  and  Curative  Factors  in  Delinquency" 
(a)  Among  Girls,  Miss  Frances  Leitch,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  (b) 
Among  Boys,  John  S.  Beeka,  Cleveland,  0.;  "Girl  Scouting 
as  a  Programme  for  Our  Junior  Girls,"  Mrs.  Nicholas  F. 
Brady,  New  York  City;    "Some  Plans  for  the  Housing  of  Wo- 
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men  Wage-Earners  in  Our  Larger  Citie«,"  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Cooper,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Miss  Helen  McCormiek, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  "A  Study  of  the  Work  of  Catholic  Women's 
Organizations,''  Miss  Sara  E.  Laughlin,  Philadelphia,  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Ring,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  "Recruiting  and  Training 
Social  Workers  of  the  Catholic  Organizations,"  James  Fitz- 
gerald, Detroit,  Mich.;  "Problem  Children  in  Our  Schools," 
Miss  Marguerite  B.  Cran,  Bayonne,  N.J. ;  "Catholic  Institutions 
for  Convalescents,"  Sister  M.  Benedicta,  Darby,  Pa.;  "Are  we 
Coddling  the  Criminal?"  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  New  York  City; 
"Our  Next  Steps  in  Dealing  with  Women  in  Industry,"  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  N.  Ck)oper,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Miss  Lena  Bresette,  Chicago  :  "Some  Recent  Developments 
in  Public  Welfare  Departments,"  Dr.  James  E.  Hagerty,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  0.;  "How  Far  Should  Catholics 
Care  for  Their  Own  Poor?"  Miss  Anna  Culligan,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  the  Rev.  George  P.  O'Connor,  Boston,  Mass. 

During  the  conference  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  Dio- 
cesan Directors  of  Charity.  The  papers  included:  "What 
Diocesan  Plan  Can  Be  Arranged  to  Protect  Catholic  Interests 
in  the  Field  of  Legislation?''  the  Rev.  Matthew  Judge,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  "Co-operation  Between  the  Parish  and  the  Central 
Office,"  the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Keegan,  New  York  City;  "What 
Type  of  Relief  Should  Exist  in  Each  Parish  and  How  Far 
Should  it  be  Supervised  by  the  Central  Office?"  the  Rev.  Moses 
B.  Kiley,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  programme  carried  out  by  the  Special  Conference  of 
Religious  was  as  follows :  "Opening  Address  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Thos.  J.  Shahan,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.C. ;  "A  Programme  for 
Child  Oaring  Homes,"  the  Rev.  Bryant  J.  McEntegart,  New 
York  City;  "Social  Service  in  Catholic  Schools,"  Sister  Claire 
Miriam,  'Sister  of  Charity,  Mount  St.  Vincent's,  New  York; 
"Education  of  the  Sightless,"  Sister  M.  Cornelia,  O.S.D.,  Bleu- 
velt.  New  York;  "Visitation  Work  Among  the  Indians  and 
Colored  Peoples,"  Sister  M.  Agatha,  Sister  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Cornwells,  Pa.;  "Vocations  to  the  Religious  Life," 
Brother  Simon  Stock,  Toronto,  Can.;  "Home  Visits  for  In- 
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stitutional  Children,"  Sister  M.  Ignatius,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Philadelphia;  "Recreation  in  Children's  Institutions,"  Sister 
of  Mercy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  "'Some  Phases  of  Hospital  Social 
Service,''  (a)  The  General  Hospital,  Mrs.  Erma  P.  Murray, 
New  York  City;  (b)  the  Maternity  Hospital,  Miss  McCann, 
Boston,  Mass.;  "Social  Problems  Affecting  the  After  Life  of 
Institutional  Children, ' '  Sister  Blanchfield,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

This  programme  covered  no  small  part  of  Catholic  achieve- 
ment in  the  welfare  work  of  America.  Nothing  but  the  tact  and 
zeal  of  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  0 'Grady  saved  the  Congress 
from  confusion  in  the  multiplicity  of  papers  and  succeeding 
discussions.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  find  any  method 
of  aid  or  relief  which  did  not  fall  under  the  purview  of  the 
Conference.  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  report  was  very  exhaus- 
tive and  conclusively  proved  that  in  the  United  States  no  form 
of  charity  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  its  saintly  Founder,  Vin- 
centians  are  trying  to  sanctify  themselves  by  spending  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  the  poor  in  accord  with  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  times.  In  Baltimore  and  other  American 
cities,  as  gleaned  from  their  delegates,  Vincentian  work  is  com- 
mensurate with  all  forms  of  distress  both  preventive  and  re- 
medial. The  call  went  forth  for  more  Ozanams  from  the  ranks 
of  the  young  and  the  interest  displayed  by  the  Catholic  youth 
•present  portended  well.  How  far  the  parish  is  responsible  for 
its  own  poor  was  brilliantly  handled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerby  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University.  He  declared  most  emphatically 
that  certain  poor  parishes,  burdened  with  a  membership  in 
constant  need  of  material  assistance,  should  be  given  every  aid 
by  more  fortunate  parishes  with  a  lesser  quota  of  dependent 
Catholics.  He  advocated  new  vision  and  generosity  beyond 
parochial  boundaries  as  demanded  by  the  inequality  of  wealth. 
Another  paper  that  attracted  attention  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Sister  Perboyre  of  Philadelphia.  She  cited  the  example  of  the 
corps  of  workers  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  properly  organized  social  service 
volunteers,  who  devote  their  time  visiting  the  sick  through  love 
of  the  work  and  true  Christian  charity.     Dealing  with  cura- 
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tive  factors  of  delinquency,  the  Rev.  Brother  Elias  drew  ap- 
plause when  he  said,  **A  juvenile  institution  may  be  compared 
to  a  hospital.  It  is  the  proper  place  for  the  cure  of  moral 
ailments  rather  than  a  place  of  punishment.  The  remedy  lies 
in  the  moral  rehabilitation  of  the  boy  by  supervised  recreation, 
carefully  chosen  reading,  manual  training  and  the  highest 
standards  of  religion."  The  need  of  a  national  organization 
to  weld  together  all  "immigrant"  forces  was  answered  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  special  workers.  They  will  meet  quar- 
terly and  report  to  the  Charities'  Conference  next  year  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Washington  meeting  was  a  memorable  one.  It  was 
memorable  because  the  registration  surpassed  all  former  con- 
ferences and  brought  2,000  delegates  from  near  and  afar.  It 
was  memorable  because  of  the  objective  importance  of  the 
subjects  treated.  There  was  not  a  question  in  the  gamut  of 
social  welfare  that  did  not  receive  expert  treatment.  They 
were  aiptly  planned  and  well  handled.  The  remedies  proposed 
were  thoughtful  and  practical. 

There  was  wonderful  unity  amid  great  diversity.  Isolated 
problems  were  dealt  with  specifically  but  later  visualized  as  so 
many  phases  of  one  vast  problem  of  Catholic  Charity.  Particu- 
lar ills  were  traced  to  their  causes  and  adjusted  in  their  bear- 
ings upon  poverty,  crime  and  misfortune.  Insulation  of  effort, 
if  lany  existed,  readily  gave  way  to  corporate  action.  This 
unity  was  the  blend  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  meeting.  As- 
sembling from  many  cities,  presenting  many  views,  discussing 
varied  topics,  all  seemed  animated  with  an  eagerness  to  learn, 
a  thirst  for  an  interchange  of  thought  and  methods.  The  pool- 
ing of  experiences  made  enthusiasm  contagious.  The  acquaint- 
ances formed  and  the  friendships  established  also  gave  out  the 
note  of  Catholicity.  Private  consultations  laid  bare  shortcom- 
ings and  stimulated  future  action.  All  were  thrilled  by  past 
achievements  and  quickened  unto  new  endeavour.  Surround- 
ing America's  Pool  of  Bethsaida  were  Angels  of  Mercy,  lay  and 
religious,  apostolic  in  their  zeal  and  holy  of  purpose.  These 
notes  of  the  Congress  were  dominated  by  another,  a  note  dis- 
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tinctive  of  the  early  Church  and  causing  the  Pagans  to  re- 
mark, ''See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another." 

Washington  for  the  time  was  like  Antioch  and  Rome.  There 
was  Faith  operating  by  Charity,  religion  clean  and  undefiled, 
coping  with  the  ills  of  the  body  with  a  profound  conviction  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Gathered  together  in  Christ's 
name  and  blessed  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  the  delegates  need- 
ed but  little  vision  to  see  Jesus  in  their  midst  taking  to  Him- 
self their  efforts  to  succor  His  afflicted. 

The  Church  in  America  can  point  with  pride  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  Charities,  Its  fruits  must  afford  a  satisfying  answer 
to  sceptics  of  the  value  of  supernatural  religion. 


*A   >  ^l^"*"^^* 


One  of  the  joys  of  my  childhood  days 

Was  to  climb  at  dusk  on  the  window  seat, 

And  with  face  pressed  close  to  the  pane  I'd  gaze 

At  the  lamplighter  lighting  the  lamps  on  the  street, 

Till  the  trees  and  the  houses  and  passing  men 

Were  no  longer  black  bogies  but  friends  again, 

That  I'd  known  by  day. 
And  I'd  think  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  must  be 
To  go  lighting  up  streets  that  the  townfolk  might  see 

As  they  passed  in  the  night. 

Those  days  are  gone,  but  the  joy  is  still  mine 

Of  watching  a  Lamplighter  go  on  His  way. 

Lighting  lamps  with  the  flame  of  His  Love  divine 

In  the  street  of  men's  hearts,  where  dark  passions  hold  sway, 

Till  the  light  in  their  souls  is  reflected  again 

In  the  sin-darkened  lives  of  their  fellowmen, 

Who  are  veiled  in  night. 
And  I  pray  that  my  life,  by  His  grace,  too  may  be 
A  Lamp,  lit  by  Love,  helping  others  to  see, 

As  they  pass  on  their  way. 

S.  M.  ST.  J. 
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Lang,    **the   Maid*s   Champion** 

By  Eleanor  Rogebs  Cox, 

TRITE  and  inadequate  as  the  phrase  "man  of  letters"  is  to 
describe  a  literary  personality  so  largely  gifted  as  that 
of  Andrew  Lang,  it  yet  remains  the  only  one  inclusive 
enough  to  cover  the  range  of  his  capabilities  and  accomplish- 
ments. 'Some  of  us  can  yet  well  remember,  with  a  smile  of 
gentle  mirth,  that  legend  of  Lang's  later  years — which  credited 
him  with  being  a  syndicate  rather  than  a  man,  though  in  view 
of  the  sapient  fact  that  the  mere  list  of  his  published  works 
covers  sixteen  of  the  British  Museum's  pages  that  legend  if 
only  repeated  often  enough,  might  receive  the  credenc  of  pos- 
terity. 

The  praise  of  Lang  lies  in  the  undeniable  fact  that  while 
there  are  natural  undulations  of  height  and  hollow  in  the  pro- 
duct of  a  genius  that  recognized  no  handicaps  in  the  entire 
field  of  literature,  in  no  single  instance  does  his  work  betray 
the  ear-marks  of  inadequate  finish.  So  far  indeed  does  it  swing 
in  the  opposite  direction,  that  we  gain  from  it  the  impression 
of  a  leisure  verging  almost  on  dilettantism.  A  Jacobite  gentle- 
man born  out  of  his  time,  that  gesture  of  infinite  leisure  was 
his  Cavalier  protest  against  the  bustle  of  his  day,  the  fact  that 
he  was  forced  to  earn  his  living  by  his  pen  instead  of  the  more 
gallant  weapon. 

Born  in  1844  at  Selkirk,  a  true  burg  of  the  old  ruffling  bor- 
der, he  passed  thence,  by  way  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's 
Universities  to  Oxford.  Matthew  Arnold,  at  that  time,  was 
very  much  the  ideal  of  undergraduate  Oxford,  and  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  this  ideal  on  Lang's  personal  manner  re- 
mained a  life-long  one.  Having  demonstrated  his  classical 
proficiency  by  winning  a  Merton  professorship  at  twenty-four, 
he  left  Oxford  behind,  to  take  up  in  London  the  role  of  re- 
viewer on  the  Academy,  a  role  which  just  then  placed  his  work 
in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  Saintsbury,  Henley  and  Creigh- 
ton  Mandell.  Master  already,  as  he  was,  of  a  distinguished 
style  and  diction,  the  comparison  left  no  dent  in  the  armor  of 
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the  taU  young  Scotsman.  A  little  later  he  became  l|iterary  ad- 
viser to  the  house  of  Longm'ans,  and  often  it  is  said,  took  the 
chance  afforded  him  by  his  duties,  to  assist  by  advice  and  deed, 
some  worthy  but  inexperienced  aspirant  for  literary  renown. 
So  began  one  of  the  most  fecund  careers  in  English  letters, 
past  day  or  present.  Lang's  work  had  that  happy  touch  of 
magnetic  distinction  which  made  his  mere  signature  to  article, 
poem  or  essay  carry  the  promise  of  a  satisfaxjtion  at  once  ro- 
bust and  esthetic.  With  bis  temperament,  leanings  and  friend- 
ships— that  with  Austin  Dobson  was  a  life-idyll — it  was  natural 
that  he  should  become  identified  wdth  the  group  of  English 
poets  who  in  the  later  sixties  set  themselves  to  the  devoted 
study  and  reproduction  of  old  French  verse-forms.  His  first 
collected  contribution  to  the  movement  was  his  graceful  "Bal- 
lads and  Lyrics  of  Old  France,"  published  in  1872.  Later,  in 
leisured  interludes  between  his  profuse  prose  writings,  other 
volumes  of  his  verse  aippeared,  bearing  sueh  happily  indicative 
titles  as  "Rhymes  a  la  Mode,"  "Ballads  of  Blue  China,"  and 
"Grass  of  Parnassus."  The  note  of  cheer,  scintillating  clever- 
ness so  seemingly  dominated  all  other  qualities  in  these  assem- 
blages of  glancingly  delicate  rhymes,  that  the  cumulative  im- 
pression left  on  their  reader's  mind  worked  injustice  to  the 
author's  more  serious  qualities.  It  became  a  little  difficult  to 
associate  a  capacity  for  profound  feeling  with  the  polished 
dilettanti  laughter  of  such  lyrical  effusions  as  the  "Ballads 
of  Blue  China." 

There's  a  ^joy  without  canker  or  cark, 

There's  a  pleasure  eternally  new, 
'Tis  to  gaze  on  the  glaze  and  the  mark 

Of  China  that's  ancient  and  blue. 
Unchipped  all  the  centuries  through 

It  has  passed  since  the  chime  of  itrang, 
And  they  fashioned  it,  figure  and  hue 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hwang. 

Yet  that  Andrew  Lang  possessed  capabilities  of  deep  and 
i::pnuinc  sentiment  was  proven  unmistakably   in   varying  in- 
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stances.  Perhaps  the  most  grateful  to  rememTjrance  is  his 
''Maid  of  France,"  his  fine  and  true  defense  of  St.  Jeanne 
d'Arc  against  the  depreciations  of  her  own  countryman,  Ana- 
tole  France.  There  was,  indeed,  in  Lang's  nature  a  crusading, 
chivalrous  quality  to  which  the  heroic  spiritual  personality  of 
Jeanne  very  strongly  appealed;  and  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  ''the  Maid"  this  sentiment  had  found  expression  in  his 
novel,  "A  Monk  of  Fife,''  a  romance  which  marked  by  spirited 
felicity  of  matter  and  treatment,  has  apparentlry  shared  in  the 
same  transience  of  interest  accorded  his  two  other  forays  into 
the  realm  of  the  novelist,  "Pickle  the  Spy"  and  "The  Brand 
of  Cain."  The  latter,  a  sheer  tour  de  force,  a  scholar's  inva- 
sion of  the  land  pre-empted  by  Miss  Braddon  and  M.  Gaboriau, 
quite  naturally,  that  conviction  on  its  author's  part,  which  has 
been  proven  to  be  the  first  requisite  in  the  success  of  the  plot- 
novel.  "Pickle  the  Spy"  turned  on  old  Jacobite  adventurings 
touched  on  more  authentically  in  his  "Life  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart." 

Of  Homer  and  Theocritus  he  wrote  much  and  often,  always 
with  the  finished  art  of  the  scholar-classicist; "and  in  the  case 
of  Homer  with  his  own  inherited  border-love  for  a  good  fight 
and  the  clasih  of  arms.  In  his  "Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,"  he 
tilted  lance  for  the  tragic  queen  by  showing  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  republished  Lenox  Ms.  the  perfidy  of  her  enemies. 
That  the  Stuart  tradition  awoke  indeed  his  deepest  poetic 
feelings  is  shown  by  his  poems  inspired  by  that  tradition.  From 
all  these  things  it  will  be  seen  that  his  hostility  to  realism  as  a 
guiding  principle  in  literature,  which  eventuated  in  his  (now) 
rather  amusing  fracas  with  William  Dean  Howells,  had  its 
logic  motivity  in  the  very  fibers  of  his  nature. 

As  an  essayist,  his  "Letters  to  Dead  Authors"  is  undoubt- 
edly the  icrowning,  mellow  apex  of  his  art,  even  as  his  "Life 
of  John  Gibson  Lockhart"  heads  his  biographical  studies. 
Lacking  himself  the  anchorage  of  a  steady  faith,  the  shadowy 
intricacies  of  psychical  research  appealed  to  him,  and  undoubt- 
edly to  the  same  cause  might  be  traced  his  venturings  into  the 
nebulous  realm  of  comparative  mythology  and  its  kindred  hin- 
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terlands  .In  liis  '^Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion"  he  ran  so  bluffly 
on  the  reefs  of  definite  Catholic  doctrine,  that  the  book  was 
placed  on  the  Index,  a  strange  fact  to  record  of  one  whose 
name  and  work  connote  so  much  of  pleasant,  even  kind,  re- 
membrance, though  the  latter  was  not  always  characterized  by 
the  gracious  sympathy  with  things  Catholic  that  marked,  his 
friend,  Dofbson's  attitude.  For  ''dear  Andrew  with  the  brin- 
dled hair"  left  the  impression  of  an  engaging  personality  on 
almost  everything  he  touched,  which  was  practically  every- 
thing dominating  the  romantic  and  literary  life  of  mankind 
from  Homer  to  Stevenson.  ''Adventures  Among  Books"; 
Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  the  Great  Unknown'';  "Magic  and 
Religion";  "Secret  of  the  Totem";  "Book  of  Dreams 
and.  Ghosts";  "Histories  of  Scotland  and  of  England"; 
"Essays  in  Little";  "Old  Friends" — these,  with  his 
books  already  mentioned,  faintly  indicate  the  range 
of  Andrew  Lang's  puissant  versatility.  The  child  of  our  own 
generation  will  hold  his  name  in  gentle  remembrance  for  the 
fairy  books  of  many-hued  titles  which  bear  it  avS  editor. 

While  he  lived  in  Kensington,  in  the  home  so  pleasantly 
shared  with  his  devoted  wife,  itwas  his  dearest  pleasure,  on 
those  holidays  which  were  never  a  vacation  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing an  escape  from  work,  to  eagerly  hasten  back  to  his  beloved 
Bt.  Andrews  in  tlie  north.  So  it  was  well,  Avhen  in  the  summer  of 
1912  he  died,  at  Banchory,  that  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  under 
the  sheltering  walls  of  the  old  University.  In  one  of  his  "Let- 
ters to  Dead  Authors"  he  had  written:  "Beautiful  is  Italy,, 
her  sea«  and  her  suns;  ibut  dearer  to  me  the  long  grey  wave 
that  bites  the  rock  below  the  minster  of  the  North.  Dearer- 
are  the  barren  moor  and  the  black  peat  water  swirling  in 
tawny  foam,  and  the  scent  of  bog  myrtle  and  the  bloom  of  hea- 
ther; and  watching  over  the  lochs  the  green,  round-shouldered 
hills." 

So  the  Celt  of  the  Borders,  the  Jacobite  whose  sword  was  his 
finely-tempered  pen,  rests,  after  all  life's  alarms  and  excur- 
sions, in  the  spot  which,  of  all  the  world,  he  himself  would  most 
Mirely  have  chosen. — America. 
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Aborattun  of  tl|e  ^If^itltrrha 


Thirteenth  Century  English  j\Iyster\'  Play : 

Primus  Pastor: 

Hail !  Comely  and  elene !  Hail  little  Child ! 
Hail !  Maker  as  I  mean,  born  of  Maiden  no  mild !    • 
Thou  hast  cursed,  I  ween,  the  war-lock  so  wild, 
The  false  guiler  of  men,  e'en  now  is  bei^uiled. 

Ho !  He  merrys  I 

Ho !  He  laughs,  my  Sweeting ! 

A  welfare  meeting ! 

I  have  liolden  my  promise 

Have  Thou  a  bunch  of  cherries. 

.Secundus  Pastor : 

Hail !  Suffering  Savoure,  for  Thou  hast  us  sought 
Hail  frail  Child  and  floure,  that  all  things  hast  wrought 
Hail!  full  of  flavoure,  that  made  all  of  nought. 
Hail !  T  kneel  and  I  cower,  a  ])ird  have  I  brought. 

To  my  barne 

Hail !  Being  so  small 

Of  our  Creed  Thou  art  all ! 

I  would  drink  from  Thy  cup, 

Little  Day-Starne. 

Tertius  Paster : 

Hail  darling  Dear !  full  of  Godhead, 
T  pray  Thee  be  near,  when  that  T  have  need. 
Hail !  Sweet  is  Thy  cheer,  my  heart  it  would  bleed 
To  see  Thee  sit  here,  in  so  poor  a  weed 

With  no  pennys 
Hail!  put  forth  Thy  hand, 
I  bring  but  a  ball 
Have  and  play  Thee  withal 

And  go  to  the  tennys. 
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Azambre*s   Nativity 

"What  means  that  ^star?"  ihe  shepherd's  said 
"That  brightens  through  the  rocky  glen?" 
And  angels,  answering  overhead, 
Sang,  "Peace  on  earth,  /good  will  to  men." 

A  new  picture  like  a  new  aequainlance  we  are  tempted  to 
sound  at  once,  and  in  a  single  glance,  judge  of  the  great  and 
apparent  planes  of  diaracter. 

"The  artist  hang>)  his  brains  upon  the  wall,"  said  the 
veteran  salesman  of  the  National  Academy,  and  there  tliey  re- 
main without:  explanation  or  defense.  The  crowd  as  it  passes, 
enjoys  or  jeers,  as  the  ideas  of  this  mute  language  are  compre- 
hended or  confounded. 

"Fortunata  is  he  who  at  an  early  age  knows  what  art  is." 
(Groethe).  None  of  us  see  things  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
hence  in  many  points  our  judgment  must,  of  neeessdity,  differ. 
However  our  opinions  in  these  matters  will  be  found  to  conflir-t 
less,  when  sentiment  dominates  in  the  picture,  and  wlien 
breadth  and  largeness  of  effect  is  strongest. 

Tliose  experienced  in  lantern  slide  exhibitions  of  art  tell  us 
the  "erowd''  applauds  three  types  of  pdetures;  something  re- 
cognized as  familiar,  the  "happy  hit,"  especially  of  title  and, 
(not  knowing  why)  all  pictures,  without  regard  to  this  subject 
which  express  unity. 

Our  frontispieee  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  paintings  of  Etienne 
Azambre  who  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Paris  Salon  from 
1883  to  1901. 

In  his  work  he  showed  a  preference  for  religious  subjects 
and  these  were  uf=>ually  of  a  mystical  eha.racter.  At  the  Salon 
in  1907  \\h  "Inspiration"  Avon  a  prize.  Some  of  his  oth«r 
paintings  are  "Meditation,"  "The  Dream  of  St.  Cecilia,"  "St. 
Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds." 

Pleasure  in  the  subject  is  one  emotion  excited  by  a  picture 
which  attracts  ns:  admiration  for  the  artist  is  another,  for 
like  reliigion,  art  is  not  a  matter  of  surfaces.    Its  essence  is  to 
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be  spiritually  discerned.     It  is  the  spirit  of  the  artist  whieli 
must  be  soug'ht. 

"Back  of  the  eanvas  that  throbs, 
The  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden. ' ' 

The  Nativity  of  Christ  has  always  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  artists  and  one  which  has  attracted  universal  attention. 
The  cry  of  the  human  for  the  divine  is  a  common  cry.  Men 
see  only  what  they  are  prepared  to  see.  Tertullian  beautifully 
says  that  the  human  soul  is  naturally  Christian.  He  means  that 
the  answer  which  the  soul's  need  had  craved  for  was  exactly 
the  answer  which  the  Christ  Child  furnished.  "The  day  spring 
from  on  high,  shall  visit  us  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace." 

Reviewing  the  well-known  Christmas  picture  we  note  the 
two  great  classes — the  naturalistie  and  the  idealistic.  Not 
until  the  19th  e.entury  do  we  find  the  Nativity  depicted  in  an 
historical  sense  (Holman  Hunt,  Tissot)  although  in  Hubert  Van 
Eyck  we  have  a  reality. 

Botticelli's  Nativity  is  a  cotmmentary  on  the  event  of  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  it  is  emblematic  of  the  new  and  happier  life 
brought  to  the  world  by  the  Christ  Child's  birth. 

Raphael  does  not  try  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  Eastern 
environment  and  its  people.  He  introduces  a  costume  all  his 
own,  one  founded  on  the  Roman  dress,  but  different  from  the 
oriental  or  contemporary  costume.  This  has  been  copied  by 
most  artists  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  desire  faithfully  to  reproduce  material  objects  closes 
the  vision  to  the  deeper  aims  of  art,  but  that  which  is  not  ma- 
terial is  not  necessarily  spiritual.  With  the  masters  of  the 
Renaissance,  religion  and  art  were  most  intimately  interwoven. 
Art  with  them  was  religious  through  and  through ;  it  was  the 
path  that  led  to  the  divine.  Charm,  sim,plicity,  beauty  and 
peace  dominated  the  figures  in  the  IRenaissance  Nativities. 
There  is  a  spiritual  expressiveness  inherent  in  the  conceptioji 
of  the  subject — a  perfect  Jiarmony  in  all  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion even  to  the  smallest.  There  is  a  sense  of  freedom,  of  the 
illimitable ;  spaces  filled  with  light  and  atmosphere  and  these 
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spaces  widen  out  into  a  universe,  just  as  when  some  melodic 
motif  swells  out  through  orchestration  into  cosmic  beauty. 

Azambre  gives  us  a  modern  oonception  of  the  Nativity 
which  although  tinged  with  little  of  realism,  is  more  idealistic 
than  otherwise.  The  centre  of  interest  is  the  Christ  Child,  ly- 
ing on  the  crisp  .straw  on  the  manger.  His  little  arms  out- 
stretched to  welcome  those  who  enter.  His  head  is  raised, 
and  eyes  which  speak  of  boundless  depths  of  love  look  up  with 
an  eager  longing  and  expectation.  Will  the  human  race  under- 
stand the  audacious  plan  of  the  little  King  of  Bethlehem — that 
of  establishing  His  universal  kingdom,  with  Himself  as  King, 
through  no  other  agency  than  that  of  love.  What  a  stupendous 
undertaking!  But  now,  love  and  God  are  synonomous  terms. 
Love  alone  is  Christian — ^love  is  the  final  philosophy  of  life 
and  Christian  love  at  the  Christmas  season  girdles  the  world 
with  golden  chains.  There  is  no  power  so  strong  asi  an  idea 
and  no  idea  as  strong  as  love^ — Love  alione  is  creative,  construc- 
tive and  co-operative. 

In  Art — in  its  struggle  to  attain  the  materialistic,  the  child 
was  in  fact  the  last  human  motif  conquered.  Here  there  is 
the  naturalistic  effect,  for  the  child  is  lively  and  mobile,  but 
there  is  an  earnestness,  a  seriousness,  that  shows  there  is  more 
than  a  child. 

Surrounding  the  Infant  are  three  angel  figures,  graceful 
in  form  and  beautiful  in  face,  but  we  should  confess,  too  fem- 
inine; too  earthly,  we  think,  too  material,  too  substantial. 
They  kneel  in  adoration  before  their  Infant  King.  They  are 
.similar  to  the  figures  in  Azambre's  " Communion  of  the  Virgin,'' 
and  doubtless  were  taken  from  the  same  models.  Their  faces 
are  of  a  rather  pathetic  beauty  and  although  they  are  spiritual 
in  idea,  somehow  they  are  not  the  beautiful  etherial  beings  with 
soft,  silvery  wings,  such  as  we  knew  in  our  ehildhood  dreams. 
However,  they  are  dominated  by  classic  measure  and  propor- 
tion and  stand  out  against  the  dark  background  of  space.  The 
deep  shadows  in  the  latter  are  hiding  places  for  mystery,  and 
mystery  iis  always  charming. 

The  comx)osition  is  formal  and  based  on  the  circle,  and  al- 
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though  there  are  weak  points,  Anzambre  has  handed  his  lights 
so  effectively  that  we  pass  over  the  defects  and  centre  our 
attention  on  the  Divine  Ohild.  This  was  evidently  what  the 
artist  desired  and  he  has  succeeded.  He  has  given  the  spiritual 
equality  of  the  theme  fimt  consideration,  and  so  there  is  a  unity 
between  the  idea  and  its  form  of  expression  which  comstitutes 
tlie  desideratum  of  refinement  in  composition. 

Art  even  more  than  music,  is  mute  and  meaningless  to  him 
who  has  no  art  nor  music  in  his  soul.  Azambre's  picture  may 
not  be  a  ma-sterpiece,  'but  in  its  simplicity  and  refined  feeling, 
it  calls  forth  emotion,  and  to  the  Divine  Babe's  appeal  must 
come  the  thought  or  sometliing  similar: 

What  can  I  igive  Him? 

Poor  as  I  am, 
If  I  were  a  shepherd 

I  would  brinig  a  lamb. 
If  I  were  a  wise  man 

I  would  do  my  part, 
Yet  wliat  I  can,  I  give  Him! 

Give  Him  my  lieart. 

S.M.L. 
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Nursing-^Ancient  and  'Modern 

By  M.  Agnes  Copeland,  R.'N. 


THe  Good  Samaritan  and  Ms  merciful  behaviour  towards 
the  distressed  and  bleeding  wayfarer,  left  by  marauders 
to  R-hift  for  himself  or  perish  from  weakness  on  the  parched 
and  inhospitable  caravan  route  of  the  East,  is  an  incident  con- 
cerning man 's  relation  to  his  neighbor  probably  more  frequently 
dwelt  on  and  quoted  by  every-day  people  of  this  era  than  any 
other  happening  chronicled  in  Holy  Writ. 

Compassion,  patience  and  succor  for  the  less  fortunate  one, 
are  the  reinforcing  factors  around  which  is  built  the  best  foun- 
dation of  the  family,  the  community  and  nation,  nullifying 
that  selfish  and  arrogant  query,  ' '  Am  I  my  brother 's  keeper  ? ' ' 

If  to-day  we  are  "sound  in  wind  and  limb,"  to-morrow  we 
may  be  maimed,  diseased  or  destitute,  fit  objects  of  sympathy, 
requiring  a  doctor  and  nursing  care. 

This  theme  of  broader  humanity  is  the  kernel  of  the  best 
presentments  from  pulpit  and  stage,  as  well  as  the  basic  motive 
underlying  the  gentle  and  healing  ministrations  that  glorify  the 
austere  interiors  of  our  hospitals,  convincing  us  that  although 
**6od  is  in  His  heaven,  all  will  be  right  with  the  world"  if  the 
principles  praictieed  by  the  Master  and  Divine  Physician  con- 
tinue to  be  perpetuated  on  this  mundane  sphere. 

Sorcery,  magi<i,  exorcism,  herbology,  primitive  surgery,  medi- 
cine and  nursing  have  been  to  such  an  extent  interwoven  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  and  also  those 
enlightened  peoples  of  ancient  dynasties,  that  the  application 
of  their  antidotes  to  the  ailments  of  the  human  body  and  mind 
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have  merited  and  received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  tra- 
velers and  historians. 

Through  the  mediums  of  excavatiousi  and  research  by  arcli- 
acologist  and  the  translations  of  scholars  who  have 
browsed  among  the  papyrii  and  buried  musty  tomes  preserved 
in  the  great  university  museums,  a  wealth  of  intensely  interest- 
ing data  relating  to  surgery,  medicine  and  nursing  principles, 
are  accessible  to  the  investigator  and  student.  Were  we  to 
retain  and  observe  now-a-days  the  Babylonian  enactment  that 
the  sick  should  be  laid  in  the  street  in  order  that  they  might 
benefit  by  the  experience  of  the  passers  by,  what  a  variety  of 
gratuitous  advice  and  vaporous  opinions  would  the  helpless  ones 
submit  to  in  the  market-place. 

With  the  conquest  of  the  Hindoos  by  Mohammedans  about 
1000  A.D.,  and  the  subsequent  exploitation  of  their  country  by 
invaders  and  foreigners,  say  Nutting— Dock  in  "A  History  of 
Nursing,"  the  ancient  glory  of  India  faded,  but  for  hundreds 
of  years  previous  to  that  time  the  great  Asiatic  network  of 
kingdoms  was  foremost  among  the  world's  exponents  of  Art, 
Science,  Architecture,  Floriculture  and  healing  art. 

In  India  may  still  be  seen  edicts  of  King  Asoka  cut  in  the 
rock  directing  "thiat  hospitals,  shall  be  erected  along  the  routes 
of  travellers,  that  they  may  be  well  provided  with  instruments, 
medicine,  roots,  herbs  and  skillful  physicians  appointed  at  the 
expense  of  the  state. ' ' 

The  writings  and  translations  of  medical  authorities  and 
others,  including  Gordon,  Jolly,  Lecky,  Upham,  Avinash  Chan- 
dra Kaviratna  Bhagvat  Sinh  Jee,  etc.,  et«.,  autiheniticate  thar 
Oeylones  and  iHindoo  doctors,  law- givers  and  Brahmin  men 
nurses  attained  during  the  period  from  300  B.C.  to  800  A.D., 
marked  advancement  in  caring  for  their  suffering  fellows  and 
excellence  in  diagnosis  and  sanitation. 

How  fragrant  is  the  following  ethical  extract  from  the  Or- 
dinance of  Manu,  translated  by  Avinash  Chandra  Kaviratna : 
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*  "The  wearing  of  clean  apparel,  garlands  and  perfume  is  agree- 
able, productive  of  fame  and  longevity,  dispels  distress  and  ill-luck, 
contributes  to  cheerfulness,  adds  to  beauty,  makes  one  worthy  of  going 
to  respectable  assemblies  and  is  otherwise  auspicious." 

And  further,  quoting  from  Jolly  Op.  Cit.  21-23,  also  Wise's 
Hindoo  Medicine  cited  by  Berdoe  p.  103 : 

*  "The  physician  shall  keep  his  hair  and  nails  short;  bath  daily, 
wear  white  garments  and  shoes  and  carry  a  cane  or  umbrella.  So 
attired,  and  accompanied  by  a  faithful  servitor,  he  shall  go  forth  to 
his  practice,  his  whole  thought  concentrated  on  the  healing  of  the 
I>atient  and  to  do  him  good  even  at  a  sacrifice  and]  he  must  neither 
perspire,  shake  or  utter  exclamations;  there  must  be  strong  and  cap- 
able assistants.  No  thought  shall  the  physician  have  for  the  pos- 
session of  others,  nor  shall  he  speak  abroad  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
house  .  .  .  the  doctor  shall  treat  the  patient  as  he  would  his  own 
son." 

It  has  now  been  quite  well  verified  that  barbarous  tribes  in 
every  clime  dressed  wounds  and  nursed  in  differing  practical 
ways.  The  Redskins  in  Canada  and  United  States  allayed 
hemorrhage  with  hot  stones,  Hottentots  and  Hindoos  knew  of 
inoculations  for  smallpox,  Jesuit  priesis  and  other  Catholic 
Church  missionaries  to  China  diseovered  and  recorded  that  very 
ancient  annials  proved  tJiat  the  Chineste  were  long  familiar  with 
such  treatment.  Egyptians  did  dental  work  on  aching  molars 
and  Sandwich  Islanders  relied  on  massage  for  relief,  antici- 
pating the  osteopath. 

It  is  a  reminiscent  and  interesting  historical  fact  that  the 
Hippocratic  Oath  now  administered  to  all  qualified  nurses  re- 
ceiving credentials  at  graduation,  when  professionally  dedicat- 
ing themselves  and  promising  the  world  their  best  efforts,  com- 
memorates Hippocrates,  the  great  Grecian  *' Father  of  Medi- 
cine, ' '  of  the  land  of  Asklepios  whom  Homer  in  his  Iliad  termed 
the  "blameless  physician."  This  wonderful  doctor  took  Dame 
Nature  as  his  mentor,  discarding  the  fallacy  that  disease  was 
caused  by  demons  and  angry  gods  and  properly  attributed  ail- 
ments to  disobedience  of  Nature's  laws.    Realizing  the  import- 

*  From  "A  History  of  Nursing,"  by  L.  L.  Dock  and  M.  A.  Nutting, 
Ck)urtesy  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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ance  of  good  nursing  he  said  "the  assistant  was  the  co-worker 
with  the  physician"  and  nurses  even  now  study  his  diagnosii 
and  exact  descriptions  of  every  phase  of  human  illness. 

It  is  significant  that  the  military  Roman  Empire,  with  her 
brutal  amusements  and  pagan  orgies,  was  noticeably  less  pro- 
gressive than  Greece  and  some  of  the  venerable  nationalities  of 
the  East,  in  methods  of  treating  distempers  and  caring  for  the 
afflicted,  but  they  were  quick  to  recognize  and  borrow  their 
standards  in  medicine,  religion,  and  everything  they  fancied, 
from  vassal  possessions  and  enlightened  neighbors. 

As  had  been  recenttily  demonstrated  by  an  ultra-military 
power,  legionaries  and  gladiators  received  the  best  nourishment, 
but  emperors,  statesmen,  leaders  of  the  conquest  cult,  tribunes 
and  reactionaries  presently  displayed  a  gradual  humanitarian 
attitude  towards  civil  populations  which  paralleled  and  un- 
doubtedly was  influenced  by  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

St.  Paul  encouraged  and  regarded  favorably  a  movement 
which  began  at  this  time.  The  organization  in  works  of  mercy 
and  healing  then  undertaken  by  deaconesses,  educated  widows 
and  often  titled,  wealthy  Roman  matrons  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  true  charity,  crystallized  into  a  definite  beginning  of  that  com- 
munity and  hospital  life  that  "clothes  the  naked  in  the  clean 
linen  of  pity,"  and  to-day  assuages  the  suffering  of  mankind 
the  world  over. 

Of  outstanding  prominence  among  those  good  women  was 
Phoebe  in  Rome;  Olympia  of  lofty  character,  wife  of  a  Con- 
stantinople prefect  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom;  Helena,  the 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  supplemented  the 
great  works  of  the  Greek  Father  of  the  Church,  St.  Basil, 
Bishop  of  Caesarea;  likewise  th6.  converts  whose  names  have 
been  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Jerome— Marcella,  Paula  and 
that  beautiful  worldling  the  penitent  patrician  Fabiola,  who, 
with  burning  zeal,  devoted  their  wealth  and  homes  and  leisure 
to  comfort  the  poor  and  lessen  suffering. 

"I  like  to  think  that  ba<;k  of  me,  for  age  on  age, 

A  company  of  devoted  women  stand, 

The  incense  of  whose  lives  lends  fragrance  to  the  page 
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That  I  have  written  with  mine  own  uncertain  hand. 
It  stays  my  weakness  wlien  I  know  they  sacrificed 
And  walked  along  the  pathway  we  have  come, 
And  they  knew  the  sense  of  service  as  they  moved 
With  spiritual  grace  through  all  their  happy  ministries 
Till  ruthless  years  did  mould  them  unto  dust. 

And  now  it  is  our  hour  to  fill  their  vacant  place, 

To  bear  aloft  the  lamp  of  love  and  trust ; 

And  when  Ave,  too,  shall  slip  beyond  material  things 

I  would  bequeath  unto  the  world  we  know, 

A  legacy  in  woiivanhood,  wlvose  responsive  heartw  will  be 

A  place  where  tender  herbs  of  healing  grow ; 

Who  shall  take  up  the  torch  of  service  and  of  Faith 

And  hold  it  high  o'er  life's  petty  round  and  strife, 

Tlius  glorifj'ing  llie  place  where  once  we  .stood." 

Down  the  tortuous  avenues  of  the  centuries  an  unbroken 
chain  of  succession  links  the  time  of  monastic  lodging  and  alms 
for  the  needy  (abolished  by  the  Reformation),  military  nursing 
orders,  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  epochal  regime  inaugurated  by 
that  noble  soldier  nurse,  Florence  Nightingale,  with  our  scien- 
tific nursing  of  the  present  and  also  with  the  liberality  and 
benefactions  of  charitable  women  and  men. 

Looking  backward  over  the  pages  of  early  American  history, 
when  nursing  and  medical  relief  first  blessed  the  Western 
Hemisphere  through  the  mediums  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers'  Indian 
missions,  the  hospital  huts  begun  under  the  patronage  of  Duchess 
d'Aguillon  by  the  Augustinian  Sisters  of  Sillery  (Quebec), 
1639,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  rude  efforts  in  New  England  and  the 
beginning  made  by  Mile.  Jean  Mance,  Foundress  of  Hotel  Dieu 
(House  of  God),  at  Montreal,  1642,  we  observe  that  the  Simon- 
pure  "American"  ante-dated  the  introduction  of  European 
Materia  Medica,  as  the  Sioux  Indians  were  aware  of  the  vir- 
tues that  reposed  in,  or  came  out  of,  the  sweat  bath  during  times 
of  peace  and  preparation  for  war. 

It  is  necessary  to  glance  over  only  those  books  in  our  own 
tongue  for  one  to  realize  the  obligation  that  we  of  to-day  owe 
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the  many  and  various  original  dispensers  of  charity:  viz.,  the 
communities  of  nuns,  sisterhoods  and  the  later  few  pioneer  Eng- 
lish women  and  Americans  for  wonderful  hospital  expansion 
achieved  on  this  continent. 

While  government  and  municipal  grants  constantly  aid  and 
improve  hospital  accommodation,  private  sponsors  and  charit- 
able communities  have  been  vitally  helpful.  Cognizance  must 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  more  and  more  young  people  seek 
higher  education  in  medicine,  surgery,  nursing,  etc.  Not  the 
least  of  these  pillars  supporting  the  national  hospital  struc- 
ture are  the  nursing  executives,  training  school  directorates 
and  student  nurses,  renewing  a  constantly  changing  personnel 
resulting  from  annual  graduations,  drafts  made  by  develop- 
meiiis  \n  public  siervice,  .marriage,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  now  approximately  8,000  in- 
stitutions caring  for  the  sick,  to  which  are  attached  1,600  ac- 
credited training  schools  accommodating  50,000  nurses  annual- 
ly. After  graduation  these  increase  or  maintain  the  republic's 
total  strength  of  115,000  recorded  in  a  census  of  1920. 

Nursing  in  the  United  States  has  attracted  many  sincerely 
intentioned  young  women  from  Canada.  "  Educated  in  comfort, 
with  adequate  safe-guards,  these  girls  apparently  possessed 
the  temperamental  attitude  for  nursing  and  a  heritage  of  North- 
ern self-reliance. 

In  the  various  branches  of  nursing  and  departments  of  pub- 
lic service  their  efforts,  when  conscientiously  directed,  have 
merited  marked  success.  This  movement  across  the  international 
boundary  was  almost  an  exodus  a  few  years  ago  when  nursing 
standards,  curriculum,  lectures  and  hospital  equipment  in  the 
United  States  were  comparatively  farther  advanced  than  in 
Canada. 

Happily  these  inequalities  have  been  growing  less  in  recent 
yearsi  and  a  mo'st  comniendable  exiensioii  in  accoinmodatioii, 
coupled  with  the  excellent  courses  now  available  in  each  pro- 
vincial university,  will  stimulate  interest  and  provide  future 
nurses  with  optional  advantages  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  nurses'  profession,   while  interdependent,   becomes  aa 
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distinctly  specialized,  is  in  many  respects  on  a  parity,  and  speak- 
ing generally,  is  secondary  only  in  its  exacting  demands  to 
Medicine,  Law,  Chemistry,  etc. 

I  quote  a  Detroit  nurse  who  recently  replied  to  some  ad- 
verse criticism  in  the  public  press  aimed  at  private  duty  nurses : 

"Nursing  to-day  calls  for  the  best  educated,  most  refined  and 
tactful,  well-balanced  women  available:  different  from  other  days,  now 
it  is  a  profession.  There  are  but  a  limited  number  sufficiently  broad 
and  adaptable,  after  years  of  study  and  training,  to  surmount  its 
difficulties  despite  the  fact  that  some  lay  people  incapable  of  judging, 
argue  otherwise.  To  the  ideal  nurse,  hers  is  a  life  of  service  with 
curtailed  social  opportunities.  She  is  with  the  sick,  with  the  family 
in  their  hour  of  trial;  whom  but  those  with  a  trained  mind  and  prac- 
itical  experience  could  properly  discharge  such  complex  problems." 

Seldom,  in  the  past,  has  a  more  encouraging  comment  respect- 
ing Canadian  nursing  standards,  qualifications  and  material 
been  voluuiteered  than  the  ntteranc'es  made  recently  by  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  when 
he  declared  "that  nurses  on  this  continent  were  receiving  the 
respect  and  recognition  which  was  their  due  for  the  reasons 
that  they  came  from  liomes  where  work  was  honoured  and  tlie 
intelligent,  well-educated  Canadian  nurse  was  qualified  to  face 
her  obligations."  He  emphasized  the  need  of  general  culture 
of  the  mind,  warned  against  lethargy  in  middle  life  and  recom- 
mended the  reading  of  biography. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  direct  the  attention  of  those 
who  viewed  the  three-year  term  from  enrollment  to  valedictory 
as  long  and  arduous,  to  the  career  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 

This  English  gentlewoman  of  Florentine  birth,  waived  par- 
ticipation in  the  world's  evanescent  promises  when  just  at  the 
threshold  of  ease,  affluence  and  matrimonial  prospect.  From  the 
age  of  21  to  34  she  studied  hospital  nursing  and  methods,  visit- 
ing several  European  capitals,  including  a  period  with  the  Lu- 
theran Deaconesses  in  Kaiserwerth  on  the  Rhine,  followed  by  a 
three-year  stay  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Paris,  on  the  eve 
of  assuming  her  first  supervii^ing  position,  1853.  Ocaober,  1854, 
witnessed  her  organization  of  the  zealous,  intrepid  little  band 
which  over  night  prepared  in  haste  for  the  historic  journey  and 
errand  of  mercy  in  relief  of  suffering,  wretched  soldiers  at  war 
in  the  Crimea. 
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Miss  Nightingale's  original  co-workers  were  nuns— the  ma- 
jority from  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Bermondsey, 
London  S.E.  Herself  a  non-Catholic,  her  experiences  on  the 
Continent  convinced  this  spiritually-minded  reformer  ever  af- 
terwards of  the  virtue  and  practical  charity  of  the  Catholic 
Sisters. 

From  the  hour  of  5.00  a.m.  on  that  raw  autumn  morning 
when,  after  hearing  Mass  and  breakfasting,  the  Sisters  set  forth 
to  join  Mi&j  Nightingale,  en  route  to  Scutari,  lier  sympathetic 
interest  and  communication  never  lapsed  and  she  bequeathed 
part  of  her  library  to  one  of  the  Sisters'  convents. 

Honoured  by  the  Queen,  the  King  and  nations  at  large  for 
her  scientific,  administrative  ability  and  unbounded  goodness, 
the  world  should  realize  t'liat  while  tlie  Catholic  religious  com- 
munities began  and  maintained  the  hospital  facilities  of  the 
old  regime,  nuns  also  played  their  prominent  part  beside  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  in  inaugurating  modern  scientific  hospital 
progress. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 

Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts   respond   in  glad   surprise 

And    quick   to   higher  levels   rise. 

Thus   thought  I,   as  by  night  I   read 
Of  the  silent  army  of  the  dead; 
The  trenches  cold  and  oozing  damp. 
The  starved,  despondent  frozen  camp. 

The  wounded  from  the  battle  plain. 
The  dreary  hosipitals  of  pain; 
On   cheerless,   sodden,   stony  floors 
Languished  ithe  remnants  of  allied  corps. 

As   if,  in  Heaven,  a  door  should  be 
Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly, 
Visions   came — as   quickly   went, 
Lighta  shone  bright  yet  soon  were  spent. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  blifes. 
The  speechless  patients  turn  to  kiss 
Their  slender  shadows  as  they  fall 
Upon   the  darkening,   battered   walls. 

Lo!    in  that  house  of  misery. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Lamp  I  see. 

Whose  smiles  and  touch,  dispelling  gloom, 

In  radiance  pass  from  room  to  room. 

— With  apologies  to  Longfellow's  poem. 
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Touching  on  warfare  and  the  now  generally  accepted  conclu- 
sion that  the  army  is  no  place  for  women  handicapped  with 
aimless  curiosity,  and  without  scientific  training,  recalls  the  story 
of  a  loquacious  doughboy  from  Vermont  who  visited  his  friend 
in  a  base  hospital,  and  while  there  gave  expression  to  his  keen 
interest  in  other  patients  nearby : 

"Why  are  you  here?''  he  enquired  of  one.  "I  have  Tonsilitis,  and 
my  tonsils  are  to  be  cut  out." 

"And  you?"  he  asked  anotlier.  "I  have  blood  poison  in  my  arm 
apd  they  are  about  to  cut  it  off." 

"How  about  you?"  to  a  third.  "I  have  Earesipelas  and  off  comes 
my  ear." 

"B'gosih,"  exclaimed  Caleo,  "This  is  no  place  for  me,  I  have  a  cold 
in  my  head." 

As  some  Canadian  nurses  who  joined  the  colors  in  Canada 
and  United  States  undoubtedly  observed,  unfortunately  a  small 
percentage  of  graduate  nurses  who  enlisted  from  schools  where 
rules  seem  to  have  been  made  to  be  broken,  or  whose  moral  view- 
point was  impervious  to  former  elevating  influencesi,  while 
smarting  under  discipline,  thoughtlessly  risked  bringing  censure 
on  the  entire  nursing  body  by  discontented,  reckless  and  unnurse- 
like  behaviour. 

The  high  standards  one  must  strive  for  and  maintain  to 
qualify  for  membership  in  the  distinguished  elect  of  the  true 
nurse,  whether  doing  daily  bedside  duty  or  filling  any  of  the 
many  positions  of  public  service  and  institutional  appointments 
open  to  them,  preclude  the  unprincipled,  the  slovenly  and  sel- 
fish, as  well  as  those  frivolous,  pseudo  aspirants  who  enroll  for 
romantic  experiences  and  scandalize  their  religion  and  well- 
intentioned  neighbors  of  other  beliefs  to  whom  they  should  show 
a  good  example  in  modesty  and  Christian  conduct. 

I  dedicate  myself  to  Thee, 
0  Lord,  my  God!     This  work  I  undertake 
Alone  in  Thy  great  name,  and  for  Thy  sake. 
In  ministering  to  suffering  I  would  learn 
Tlio  syuin;ilhy  that  in  Thy  Heart  did  burn 
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For  those  who  on  life's  weary  way 

Unto  diseases  divers  are  a  prey. 

Take,  then,  mine  eyes,  and  teach  them  to  perceive 

The  ablest  way  each  sick  one  to  relieve. 

Guide  Thou  my  hands,  that  e'en  their  touch  may  prove 

The  gentleness  and  aptness  born  of  love. 

Bless  Thou  my  feet,  and  while  they  softly  tread 

May  faces  smile  on  many  a  sufferer's  bed. 

Touch  Thou  my  lips,  guide  Thou  my  tongue, 

Give  me  a  word  in  season  for  each  one. 

Clothe  me  with  patient  strength  all  tasks  to  bear; 

Crown  me  with  hope  and  love,  which  know  no  fear, 

And  Faith,  that  coming  face  to  face  with  death 

Shall  e'en  inspire  with  joy  the  dying  breath. 

All  through  the  arduous  day  my  actions  guide. 

And  through  the  lonely  night  watch  by  my  side, 

So  shall  I  wake  refreshed,  with  strength  to  pray : 

"Work  in  me,  tlirough  me,  with  me.  Lord,  this  day." 

—Selected. 
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Gloria  in  Exn^lata 

Four  thousand  years  earth  waited, 
Four  thousand  years  men  prayed 

Four  thousand  years  the  nations  sif^hed 
That  their  King  so  long  delayed. 

The  prophets  told  His  Coming, 
The  Saintly  for  Ilim  sighed ; 

And  the  Star  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
Shone  o'er  them  when  they  died. 

But  still  the  Saviour  tarried, 

Within  His  Father's  home 
And  the  Nations  wept  and  wondered  why 

The  Promise  had  not  come. 

At  last  earth's  hope  was  granted, 
And  God  was  a  Child  of  earth ; 

And  a  thousand  angels  chanted 
The  lowly  midnight  birth. 

Then  let  us  sing  the  Anthem 

The  angels  once  did  sing ; 
Until  the  music  of  love  and  praise 

O'er  whole  wide-world  will  ring. 

Gloria  in  exeelsis ! 

Let  the  heavens  ring; 
In  exeelsis  Deo ! 

VTelcome.  New-born  Kinir. 
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Book  Review 


LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  JOHN  MENZIES  STRAIN, 

FIRST  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  AND 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Strain  written  by  his  nephew,  Rev. 
Canon  Turner,  has  reached  us  from  Scotland.  It  is  a  volume  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  well  bound  and  exceptionally 
inviting  in  point  of  print,  paper  and  illustrations.  As  the  Rev. 
John  Bennett,  C.SS.R.,  has  said  in  the  foreword,  Canon  Turner 
has  indeed  done  good  service  to  Scotch  Catholicism  in  writing 
the  memoir  of  that  zealous  prelate,  Avhose  untiring  efforts  did 
much  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Hierarchy  in  Scot- 
land. 

John  Strain  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1810,  and  after  completing  his  higher  studies  in  the  Catholic 
College  of  Aquhorities,  Aberdeenshire,  he  went  to  Rome.  Ho 
studied  there  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  w')s 
ordained  priest,  in  183!),  and  the  same  year  returned  to  Scot- 
land, to  serve  as  curate  in  Dumfries.  From  that  time  on,  his  life 
was  one  series  of  promotions  to  posts  of  ever-increasing  respon- 
sibility, an  indisputable  evidence  of  the  true  worth  of  this  ener- 
getic and  capable  priest.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Gillies  in  1864 
he  was  nominated  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Scotland,  and  had  tlte  ine-stimable  privilege  of  being  consecrated 
Bishop,  in  R(>me.  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  himself.  It 
was  Bisliop  Sti'ain  who,  In  1877,  headed  the  deputation  from 
Scotland,  that  formally  petitioned  the  Pope  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Hierarchy,  and  in  1878,  the  year  in  which  the  Apostolic 
Letters  of  Pope  Leo  XIIT.  ratified  the  restoration.  Bishop 
Strain  was  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews  an^l 
Edinburgh.  The  memoir  is  rich  in  details  of  his  heroic  apostolic 
labours  during  the  years  that  elapsed  between  this  appointmeni. 
and  his  death  which  oecun-ecl  at  Rome  in  1888  as  the  result  of 
paralysis. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that  people  in  Canada  of  Scotch 
descent  will  find  the  book  highly  interesting,  while  to  Catholics 
in  general  it  represents  a  phase  in  the  ' '  Second  Spring ' '  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  of  which  all  may  be  justly  proud. 

We  feel  that  the  author  would  have  done  well  perhaps  to  cou- 
fine  himself  more  closely  to  incidents  bearing  directly  on  the  life 
in  question,  for  the  many  side-issues  and  at  times  none  too 
relevant  quotations  are  inclined  to  weary  the  reader.  Perhaps 
"The  History  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Hierarchy  in  Scotland" 
would  have  been  a  more  exact  title  for  this  otherwise  very  in- 
structive and  well  written  book. 

The  book  is  for  sale,  10s.  6d.,  post  free.  Apply  Canon 
Turner,  Peebles,  Scotland. 


Nnrturtte 

By  Theodobe  Mayxabd. 

When  evening  hangs  her  lamp  above  the  hill 
And  calls  her  children  to  her  waiting  hearth, 
Where  pain  isi  shed  away  and  love  and  wrath, 

And  every  tired  head  lies  white  and  still. 

Dear  heart,  will  you  not  light,  a  lamp  for  me, 
And  gather  up  the  meaning  of  the  landy 
Silent  and  luminous  within  your  hands, 
Where  peace  abides  and  mirth  and  mystery? 

That  I  may  sit  with  you  beside  the  fire. 

And  ponder  on  the  thing  no  man  may  guess. 
Your  soul's  great  majesty  and  gentleness, 

Until  the  last  sad  tongue  of  fl.ame  expire. 
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Alumnae    Notes 
A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL. 


St.  Joseph's  Represented  at  International  Gathering. 

St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  Association  was  represented 
at  the  fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Alumnae  held  in  Louisville,  Kentuckj^,  Oct. 
26th  to  Nov.  3rd.  Miss  M,  L.  Hart  was  delegate.  The  event 
proved  one  of  inspiration  and  instruction  plentifully  mingled 
with  the  courteous  hospitality  for  which  the  South  is  noted 
and  Louisville  past  master  in  the  art.  The  gathering  represent- 
ed a  membership  of  50,000  and  in  attendance  were  delegates 
from  the  far  and  near  States  of  the  Union.  Canadian  repre- 
sentation was  from  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  "Windsor. 
A  feature  of  the  sessions  was  the  large  number  of  religious 
communities  that  took  part,  no  fewer  than  forty  being  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  members  on  the  Saturday  that  occurred 
during  the  days  of  Convention.  After  two  days'  session  of  the 
Executive  Board  the  formal  opening  and  general  meeting  took 
place  at  an  evening  meeting  in  the  big  Auditorium  of  the 
Seelbach  Hotel,  headquarters  of  the  Convention.  Welcome  was 
given  by  Very  iRev.  J.  P.  Cronin,  Apostolic  Administrator  of 
the  Diocese  of  Louisville,  and  by  Hon.  Houston  Quin,  Mayor 
of  the  City.  Miss  Anna  Blanch  McGill  for  the  Kentucky 
Chapter  of  the  I.F.C.A.,  added  warm  words  of  greeting.  Music 
as  illustrated  by  community  singing,  orchestras,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental solos,  was  a  feature  of  almost  all  meetings  and  dur- 
ing the  luncheon  and  dinner  hours.  During  tbe  business  ses- 
sions reports  of  work  done  of  the  past  year  took  a  good  deal 
of  space  on  the  programme.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were  those  arising  out  of  the  established  Bureaus  of  Civics, 
Parliamentary  Law,  Music,  Bureau  for  the  Blind  and  Bureau 
for  the  placement  of  Professional  and  Business  Women.  Out- 
standing was  the  large  number  registered  as  having  obtained 
diplomas  for  work  in  connection  witih  assisting  the  Blind,  150 
Braille  certificates  having  been  awarded  since  the  Boston 
Convention,  The  gatherings  were  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  Right  Reverend  Thomas    J.    Shahan,  Catholic    L^niversity, 
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Washington,  D.(^,  who  gave  an  address  at  one  of  the  evening 
sessions  and  also  delivered  the  sermon  at  the  Convention  Mass 
on  Sunday,  His  Lordship,  Bishop  Byrne  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
was  also  a  visitor,  who  in  an  address,  complimented  the  gather- 
ing upon  their  work  for  Alma  Mater,  but  reminded  them  also 
that  the  parish  school  was  the  backbone  of  the  country 
that  should  not  be  forgotten.  Mrs.  Benziger,  Baltimore,  Md., 
is  the  new  International  President. 


Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.A.,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  attended 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  held  in 
Winnipeg,  September  26th-30th,  1922. 

*  #     *     *     * 

The  efforts  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  in  the  recent 
Community  Service  Campaign  were  most  gratifying.  Some 
of  tliose  who  helped  so  well,  were  Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor,  Mrs. 
M.  Lellis,  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonagh,  Mrs.  H.  Sullivan,  Miss  M. 
Morrow,  Miss  E.  McBride,  Miss  N.  Kennedy  and  Miss  M.  Mc- 

Grath. 

*  #     *     *     • 

Progress  is  being  made  by  the  Home  and  School  Clubs 
which  were  organized  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege Alumnae.  At  t!ie  0]>euin;>-  meeting  of  the  De  La  Salle  they 
had  developed  proposed  plans  to  provide  a  cafeteria  for  the 
students.  Sister  Josephine  tlianked  them  for  a  contribution 
of  $100.00,  to  St.  Joseph's  High  School  Library  and  reported 
a  number  of  books  had  already  been  purchased. 

*  *     «     *     * 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Justice  Latchford  and  Mrs.  Latch- 
ford  on  the  ordination  of  their  son,  Father  Stephen  Latchford, 
C.S.P.,  who  on  September  23rd,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
New  York,  was  ordained  to  the  Holy  Priesthood  by  Most  Rev. 
P.  J.  Hayes,  D.D.  Father  Latchford,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Paulist  Communit.y,  returned  to  his  home  parish,  St.  Basil's, 
here  for  the  celebration  of  his  first  Mass.  The  young  priest 
Avas  assisted  b.y  Father  Burke  of  the  Basilian  Community,  with 
Rev.  Justin  O'Brien  of  the  Paulist  Community  and  Rev.  Josepli 
McDonagli  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon 
of  the  Mass.  Father  Latchford  is  a  brother  of  Misses  Mar./ 
and  Lilian  Latchford. 
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Congratulations  to  Mrs.  K.  P.  Gough  and  family  on  Mr. 
Gough's  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways. St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  also  join  in  the  congra- 
tulations extended  to  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hand,  on  the  Centenary 

of  St.  Paul's  Parish. 

***** 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Hon.  W.  C.  Kennedy,  Minister 
of  Railways,  is  recovering  from  his  recent  serious  illness.  St, 
Joseph's  Alumnae  join  with  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse  in  thanks- 
giving to  St.  Joseph  for  this  miraculous  cure.  The  Alumnae 
are  also  delighted  to  know  that  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gough  is  progress- 
ing to  good  health  again. 

#  *     *     *     * 

Mrs.  James  E.  Day  and  her  son,  Mr.  Tom  Day,  spent  some 
delightful  weeks  in  September  at  Atlantic  City  and  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

#         #  #  #  # 

Miss  J.  Gilhooly  made  a  second  visit  to  Atlantic  City  in 
October. 

«     «     «     *     « 

Mrs.  Ambrose  Small  gave  her  nieces  and  nephews — Mioses 
Madeline  Small  and  Mary  Walsh,  and  Messrs.  Percy  Small  and 
Arthur  Walsh,  an  extended  trip  on  the  European  Continent. 

#  #     *     *     * 

Feliritations  to  Mrs.  3.  L.  Monkhouse,  v,  ho  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  St.  Michael's  Hospital. 

***** 

Miss  Louise  Harkins  has  returned  to  New  York  to  take  up 
nursing  again.  Miss  Nora  Ward  will  spend  the  winter  in  the 
South. 

#  *     «     ♦     * 

Miss  Agnes  Fitzgerald  visited  St.  Joseph's  in  the  early  part 
of  November.  As  did  Mrs.  Jardin  Smith  (Mary  Ryan,  B.A.) 
Mrs.  Smith  has  had  remarkably  interesting  experiences  in  the 
West,  where  her  activities  in  the  field  of  Education  and  Mis- 
sionary Work  have  won  for  Iter  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of 

the  people. 

***** 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the 
sidewalk.  Miss  May  Orr  liad  the  misfortune  to  turn  on  her 
ankle  and  break  two  small  bones.  Miss  Orr  has  our  best  wishes 
for  a  speedy  recovery. 
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111  preparation  for  the  annual  Bazaar  of  the  Catholic  Wo- 
men's League,  many  afternoon  tea-parties  were  given  to  raise 
money  for  the  different  booths ;  Mrs.  Day  loaned  her  house  for 
a  very  successful  afternoon  Bridge;  Mrs.  H,  Phelan  had  an 
evening  party  which  realized  one  hundred  dollars;  Mrs.  M. 
Healey  held  a  successful  luncheon  party;  Mrs.  Geo.  Griffin's 
invitations  to  tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  Irvine,  Spadina  Road, 
M^ere  well  responded  to  by  the  members  of  the  Alumnae. 

*  *     «     *     * 

Much  happiness  to   Mrs.   Geo.   Griffin  in  her  new  home, 

Elm  Avenue,  and  to  Mrs.  Albert  Heck,  in  her  new  residence,  29 

Glenrose  Avenue,  Moore  Park. 

«     «     «     *     * 

The  best  wishes  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  follow  Miss 
Mary  Latchford,  who  has  joined  the  Training  School  of  the 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  59th  street,  New  York  City. 

#  «     *     «     « 

Miss  Ida  Clyde-Clarke,  one  of  the  foremost  women  magazine 
editors  in  America,  writes  to  a  Toronto  paper:  "We  are 
straight  up  against  it  for  material  relative  to  the  Canadian 
Women's  activities.  I  find  that  our  files  are  practically  blank 
on  Canadian  material,  which  is  a  shame!  Can't  you  wake  your 
people  up?"  *     *     #     #     « 

Cornelia  of  the  Telegram  justly  criticizes  a  certain  gentle- 
man named  Green  who  has  given  Canada  a  new  "Who's  Who 
in  1922. "  It  is  a  somewhat  bulky  volume  and  contains  sketches 
of  three  thousand  Canadian  men,  but  he  has  found  only  forty- 
eight  women  who  have  achieved  fame  in  Canada.  He  has 
omitted  at  least  many  prominent  newspaper  women,  nurses, 
artists,  Community  Service  Workers  and  doctors,  but  St.  Jos- 
eph's College  Alumnae  are  pleased  to  know  that  Miss  Elizabeth 
O'Driscoll,  M.A.,  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  according  to  Mr. 
Green,  is  one. of  the  four  women  educationists  in  the  whole  of 

Canada.    Mis  O'Driscoll  is  a  noted  Professor  of  French. 

*     «     #     «     * 

Mrs.  Harry  Sullivan  helped  to  the  success  of  the  Fancy 
Fair  held  in  aid  of  St.  Anthony's  new  church  by  giving  her 

house  for  a  tea  and  shower. 

«     *     *     *     * 

Miss  May  Morrow  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McOarron  were  among 
the  keenly  interested  spectators  who  followed  the  Finals  for 
the  1922  International  Golf  Championship,  whiclh  were  played 
at  the  Toronto  Cliib. 
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WEDDINGS. 

Ferguson — Van  Dusen. 

At  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church,  Monday,  October  16th, 
Miss  Edith  Van  Dnsen  was  married  to  Mr.  Hugh  V.  Ferguson. 
Rev.  Father  Hugh  R.  Ellard,  cousin  of  the  groom,  solemnized 
the  marriage. 

Leonard — Ray. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  Saturday  morning  in  St.  Basil's 
Church,  of  Norma  Lilian,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Gray  and 
Mrs.  Gray,  to  Mr.  William  D'Arcy  Leonard.  Rev.  Father 
Burke,  C.S.B.,  celebrated  the  nuptial  Mass. 

Heydon — Hinds . 

At  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alliston,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Brien, 
Margaret  Ethel  Hinds,  daughter  of  he  late  Edward  Hinds,  to 
Michael  Philibert  Heydon. 

Muii)hy — Battle. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Thorold,  lovely  with  yellow 
elirysanthemums  and  ferns,  was  the  scene  of  the  wedding 
of  Matilda  Cecilia,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos.  Battle 
of  Thorold,  to  Leo  K.  Murphy  of  Port  Dalhousie.  Rev.  Father 
Battle,  brother  of  the  bride,  officiated. 

Cordial  felicitations  to  these  happy  couples. 

*  *     *     «     • 

November  3rd. — Mrs.  Thos.  McCarron  entertained  Mrs.  A. 

Lentz,  who  is  going  to  Florida  for  the  winter. 

*  «     *     *     * 

Dr.  Aileen  McDonagh  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at 
the  Forsyth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass.  The  Institute  reports  her 
doing  splendid  work.  Aileen  expects  to  spend  Christmas  va- 
cation with  her  parents,  Dr.  A.  J.  and  Mrs.  McDonagh,  37 

Prince  Arthur  Avenue,  Toronto, 

*  *     *     #     « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith  (Mercedes  Powell)  of  Belboa. 
South  America,  are  being  feliciated  on  the  coming  to  them  of  a 

young  son  and  heir — Jesse  Thomas  Joseph. 

***** 

Dr.  Harold  Murph}^  and  Mrs.  Murphy  are  rejoicing  in  the 
possession  of  a  son.  Morgan  Joseph  is  the  young  gentleman's 
name. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bralt  announce  the  birth  of  a  little  daughter 
(Mary  Elizabeth),  Mrs.  Bralt  will  be  remembered  by  former 
school  friends  as  Elizabeth  Eckart. 

It  was  with  profound  sorrow  we  heard  of  the  seemingly  un- 
timely death  at  Wellesley  Hospital  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  K.C. 
His  Avife,  two  sons,  his  Sister  \R;ose  Ferguson,  of  Washington, 
.D.C.,  and  one  brother,  Hugh  V.  Ferguson,  survive  him.  To  all 
the  bereaved  ones  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  offer  kindly  sympathy. 

The  event  of  the  season  was  the  Catholic  Women's  League 
Bazaar  which  was  officially  opened  on  Friday  afternoon,  No- 
vember ITth;  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  by  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  anci  Mrjs(  Cockfehutt;  Miss  Qtertrude 
Lawler,  M.A.,  President  of  the  League,  presented  Mrs.  Cock- 
f^hutt  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  the  De  La  Salle  Cadets 
formed  a  guard  of  honour.  Mrs.  Scott  Griffins  was  general 
convener  of  the  whole  affair.  The  Pompeiian  Room,  encircled 
with  pretty  booths,  was  most  attractive.  The  conveners  in 
charge  were :  Gift-shop,  Mrs.  Frank  McCarthy ;  dolls,  Mrs. 
Michael  Healy;  Candies,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy;  Children's  Wear, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Keenan,  Mrs.  W.  McGuire ;  Bachelor  Booth,  Mrs. 
George  R.  Grift'in,  Mrs,  C.  Weir.  Others  assisting  were:  Mrs. 
Albert  Heck,  Mrs.  Emily  0 'Sullivan,  Mrs.  H.  Phelan,  Miss 
Emily  McBride,  Mrs.  P.  W.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Thomas  McCarron, 
Miss  Marion  Gough,  Miss  Helen  Kernahan,  Miss  Lilian  Gough, 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Day,  Mrs.  J.  McDiarmid,  Mrs.  Harold  Murphy. 

#  «     »     *     « 

Plans  are  already  made  for  the  Children's  Bazaar  at  St. 
Joseph's  College.    Let  each  member  of  the  Alumnae  assist  by 

going  to  the  Bridge  or  take  afternoon  tea. 

*  «     «     «     » 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, November  21st,  when  Mrs.  W.  0.  Storey,  of  Guelph,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  New  Zealand.  Mrs.  Storey  is  the  wife 
of  Admiral  Storey  of  the  British  Navy,  both  notable  converts  to 
the  Catholic  Faith.  Mrs.  Storey  is  President  of  the  Guelph 
Sub-division  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League. 

Miss  M.  L.  Hart  presented  a.  very  splendid  report  of  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  International  Federated  Catholic 
Alumnae,  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  usual  afternoon  tea  was  served  from  a  prettily  decor- 
ated table  at  which  Mrs.  James  E.  Day  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Mc- 
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Malion  presided.  The  new  President,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse, 
and  the  Executive,  took  care  of  the  members  and  guests  most 
graciously. 

^  w  v?  '7?  w 

At  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  quite  unexpectedly  on  Saturday, 
November  4th,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  J,  Sullivan  passed  calmly  and 
peacefully  to  the  reward  of  a  remarkably  long  and  well-spent 
priestly  life.    To  his  bereaved  ones  we  extend  our  sympathy. 

***** 

On  October  1st,  1922,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Hastings,  38  Rosedale  Court,  Detroit,  the  angel  of  death 
closed  for  Mrs.  Margaret  Bridge,  her  long  life  of  ninety  years 
— years  replete  with  the  meritorious  works  of  zeal  and  kindly 
charity.  To  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Hastings  of  Detroit,  Mrs.  R. 
S.  Gallagher  of  Toronto,  and  Rev.  Sister  Magdalen  of  St.  Jos- 
eph's Convent,  Toronto,  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  offer 
sympathy.     Ri.I.P. 

;Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Giblin  (Gertrude  Ryan)  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  young  son— John  Gordon  Joseph.  We  bid  you  cor- 
dial welcome  little  Master  Ryan. 

The  Neil  McNeil  Scholarship  founded  September,  1920,  by 
the  Catholic  Women's  League,  to  commemorate  the  Silver 
Jubilee  Anniversary  of  our  venerated  Archbishop,  was  won 
again  this  year  by  a  pupil  of  our  Alma  Mater,  Miss  Ida  Wickett. 
Congratulations  Miss  Wickett. 

Miss  Wickett  was  also  the  winner  of  tlie  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Scholarship. 

Miss  Doreen  Smith,  another  pupil  of  Alma  Mater,  won  th'3 
Knights  of  Columbus  Scholarship  in  First  Year  Pass  Course  at 
St.  Mi'Chael's  College.    Hearty  felicitations,  Doreen. 

On  November  25th,  at  his  home,  78  Sumraerhill  Ave.,  with 
startling  suddenness  the  call  of  Death  came  to  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Oarron.  To  his  sorrow-stricken  bereaved  ones  we  offer  prayer- 
ful and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Our  kindest  sympathy  goes  too,  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Deegan,  whose 
beloved  father  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter  in  Montreal. 

May  their  dear  souls  rest  in  peace. 
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The  following  versesi,  "A  Centenary  Tribute,''  were  written 
for  the  '' Lilies"  by  an  Alumnae  and  former  pupil  of  St.  Paul's 
School : 

Ring  on,  dear  bell  of  old  St.  Paul's,  ring  out  long; 
Sing  on,  sweet  and  clear,  your  Centenary  song! 
Your  jubilant  call,  sweetly  sounds  far  and  near, 
And  friends,  home-returning,  your  tones  love  to  hear. 

You  are  aging  old  bell,  but  your  voice  is  as  strong 
As  I  knew  it  in  childhood,  long  faded  and  gone ; 
You  bring  back  sweet  mem'ries,  no  time  can  efface. 
And  pictures,  long  dimmed,  you  now  fondly  retrace. 

One  hundred  yearS  old,  is  St.  Paul 's  Parish  dear. 
And  one  hundred  glad  peals,  from  the  belfry  we  hear ; 
And  old  friends  rejoicing,  obey  the  glad  calls, 
To  offer  thanksgiving  in  grand  old  St.  Paul 's. 

Two  days,  dear  old  bell,  you  sang  glade»t  strains, 
Delighting  the  friends  who  so  love  your  refrains; 
You  shared  in  the  joy  the  whole  Parish  knew. 
For  they  count  you,  old  bell,  a  friend  tried  and  true. 

The  third  day,  old  bell,  your  voice  was  so  sad. 
For  hushed  were  the  joy  notes  that  made  us  all  glad, 
You  tolled  and  you  wept,  as  you  bowed  your  poor  head 
For  you  mourned  with  us  deeply,  our  dear,  holy  dead. 

Long  live  dear  St.  Paul's,  and  the  kind  Pastor  too. 
Is  the  prayer  now  ascending  from  hearts  fond  and  true ; 
From  Laity,  Nuns  and  Priests  you  have  given, 
Te  Deums  ascend  to  the  bi-ight  Throne  of  Heaven, 

-S.  M.  S. 

N.B. — Subscription  to  St.  Joseph  Lilies,  including 
Membership  Feee  to  the  Alumnae,  $2.00.  Kindly  ^end 
renewal  to  Miss  Anna  Heck,  588  Spadina  Avenue. 
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The  Accessions  to  the  College  Museum 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  Gypsum  (Ca  SO  4)  Volcanic,  from 
Cianeiana,  Sicily. — Gift  of  Rev,  Alexandre  Vachon,  University 
Laval.  Quebec. 

Picture  of  il:e  Anierica:!  C'cat  c^  Anus,  iv.ost  artistically 
executed  in  the  natural  feathers  of  red,  white,  blue,  brown, 
green  and  gray  Birds,  also  a  well-mounted  American  Osjirey.  — 
Gifts  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Norwalk,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Five  very  large  Gulls'  eggs,  collected  by  Mr,  Moran,  Green 
Island,  B.C.,  one  of  the  veteran  Lighthouse  Keepers. 

A  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  hand-made  and  worn  in  turn,  by 
members  of  a  Belgium  family  during  the  late  war.— Presented 
by  Mrs.  Norton  Ficher,  Shelbourne,  Ont. 

A  handsome  walking-stick  made  of  fifty  pieces  of  Canadian 
woods,  beautifully  combined  in  colour  and  form. — Donated  by 
Rev,  Mr.  John  Middlemus,  Parry  Sound,  Ont. 

A  very  large  fiat  Mollusc  Shell,  the  lining  of  which  is  used 
for  making  pearl  buttons.  Also  Ivory  Nuts,  one  of  which  is  cut 
in  sections  showing  the  different  stages  in  the  manufacture  of 
Ivory  buttons.— Gifts  of  Miss  Catharine  Bandel,  Toronto. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  our  Canadian  Peacock,  in  handsome 
plumaj^e,  well  preserved  and  standing  two  and  a  half  feet  higli 
and  four  feet  long  from  beak  to  tail,— Presented  by  Rev.  Sister 
M,  JIajella,  Barrie,  Ont. 

The  following  varied  and  valuable  collection  of  curios  is  the 
gift  of  Miss  Mary  Iloskin,  Toronto : 

Brass  Candlestick,  Avith  long  handle,  used  by  the  Bishops  in 
the  (Jhurch  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome. 

A  piece  of  Mosaic  from  the  Sanctuary  floor  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  Rome. 

A  necklace,  one  yard  long,  of  Australian  Opalescent  Shells, 

An  Effigy,  in  woven  silk,  of  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry. 

A  piece  of  Stalactite  from  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky, 

A  large  Cut  Crystal  Belt  Buckle. 

A  Model,  in  minature,  of  water  pail  used  by  the  carriers  in 
Venice. 
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A  Jersey  Cabbage  Stalk  which  sometimes  attains  the  height 
of  ten  feet  and  grows  on  the  Channel  Islands. 

A  cane  made  of  inlaid  brown  grained  wood. 

A  small  book,  beautifully  bound  in  satin  Highland  Plaid  and 
encased  in  a  box  made  of  part  of  the  Chestnut  Tree  planted  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Alloa  Tower,  the  Ancient  Stronghold  of 
the  Earls  of  Mar,  near  Alloa.  This  Tree  was  blown  down  in  the 
Great  Gale  of  November  17th,  1893. 

Tennyson's  Poems,  handsomely  bound  in  Green  Morocco. 
And  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  illustrated.  These  three  books 
are  specially  donated  for  the  Book  Collection. 

A  stone  from  Fort  St.  Marie,  No.  1,  Simcoe  Co.,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  from  1625-1648-9.— Gift  of 
Rev.  Athol  Murray,  Penetang,  Ont. 

If  you  sit  down  at  set  of  sun, 

And  count  the  acts  that  you  have  done, 

And,  counting,  find 
One  self-denying  deed,  one  word 
That  eased  the  heart  of  him  that  heard. 

One  glance,  most  kind. 
That  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went, 
Then  you  may  count  that  day  well  spent. 

But,  if  through  all  the  livelong  day, 
You've  cheered  no  heart  by  yea  or  nay. 

If  through  it  all 
You've  nothing  done  that  you  can  trace 
That  brought  the  sunshine  to  one  face. 
No  act,  most  small 

That  helped  some  soul,  and  nothing  cost, 
Then  count  that  day  as  worse  than  lost! 
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Community    Notes 

During  the  latter  part  af  August,  our  Community  opened  its 
fourtk  Mission  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  six  Sisters 
taking  up  residence  in  the  newly  established  house  of  the  Con- 
gregation, the  Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate,  116  Twelfth  Ave., 
£2ast,  Vancouver  City.  Sister  M.  Alberta,  our  former  Superior- 
General,  who  has  been  in  the  Western  Missions  for  the  past  two 
years,  is  the  Superior  of  the  Mission.  Assisting"  her  are  Sister 
M.  Clara,  Sister  M.  Adrienne,  Sister  M.  Pudentia,  Sister  Mary 
Cordis  and  Sister  Mary  Grace.  The  Sisters  are  in  charge  of 
St.  Patrick's  School,  Mount  Pleasant,  the  first  Catholic  school 
opened  in  the  parish.  Owing  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Rev. 
Father  Forget,  the  zealous  and  energetic  pastor,  and  of  his 
devoted,  self-sacrificing  parishioners,  a  splendid,  up-to-date 
eight-roomed  school,  furnished  with  every  modern  convenience, 
was  erected  during  the  past  year. 

That  the  good  people  of  St.  Patrick's  are  of  one  mind  with 
their  pastor  as  to  the  need  of  religious  education  for  their 
children  was  strongly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  September 
5th,  the  beginning  of  the  School  term,  five  classes  had  to  be 
formed  to  accommodate  the  three  hundred  pupils  w-ithdrawn 
from  the  Public  Schools.  Pastor  and  people  are  very  apprecia- 
tive of  the  work  the  Sisters  are  accomplishing.  The  ladies  of  the 
Parish  are  actively  interested  in  the  holding  of  a  bazaar  for  the 
first  week  in  December,  to  raise  funds  for  school  purposes,  in 
particular  for  the  furnishing  of  an  additional  class-room    to 

relieve  the  present  over-crowded  classes. 

*        *        * 

November  7th-8th,  we  were  honoured  in  having  as  guest  the 
distinguished  Missionary  Bishop,  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Forbes,  D.D.,  of  British  Uganda,  whose  Vicariate  extends  over 
a  territory  of  50,000  square  miles.  His  Lordship,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White  Fathers,  founded  by  Cardinal  Lavigiere  in 
Algiers,  gave  us  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  experiences 
among  the  Arab-4  and  other  African  tribes.  We  were  as  ])leased 
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as  surprised  to  learn  from  him  that  there  are  over  two  hundred 
Canadians  carrying  on  the  Apostolate  of  Christ  among  the 
blacks  of  Africa, 

In  Uganda  the  White  Fathers  have  been  working  for  43 
years.  In  the  seventh  year  of  their  mission  labours,  1886,  their 
little  flock  of  two  hundred  converts  suffered  a  bloody  persecution 
under  the  pagan  King  Mwanga,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
winning  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  As  rain  makes  fruitful  the 
parched  and  stubborn  earth  so  did  the  blood  of  these  martyrs 
make  fi-nitful  the  Uganda  Mission  field,  for  to-day  there  are  i.i 
T"'ji,'aria<!;i  :  ^rie  two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  devout 
Christians. 

Since  the  coming  of  Stanley  and  the  great  Christian  Reli- 
gious Orders,  the  achievement  has  been  extraordinary.  The 
triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent,  His  Lordship  said,  is 
practically  accomplished. 


On  Wednesday  morning,  October  25th,  our  beloved  sister, 
Sister  Mary  of  Good  Counsel  O'Driscoll,  passed  away  at  St. 
Michael's  Hospital,  after  an  illness  of  three  months,  resultant 
upon  typhoid  fever,  contracted  in  the  summer.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  spent  in  Barrie,  the  thirteen  years  of  the  late 
Sister's  religious  life  were  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  Separate 
Schools,  most  of  that  time  being  spent  in  St.  Mary's  School. 
Bathurst  Street.  Sister  Mary  of  Good  Counsel  was  not  only  an 
expert  Primary  Teacher,  but  one  who  won  the  hearts  of  her  little 
pupils  by  her  untiring  kindness  and  vsympathetic  understandin*^ 
of  their  childish  trials  and  difficulties.  As  a  religious  she  was 
most  exemplary;  and  though  naturally  quiet  and  retiring  she 
had  during  her  comparatively  short  religious  life,  won  the  affec- 
tion of  the  whole  Community.  One  might  say  that  she  had 
taken  to  heart  the  beautiful  maxim  of  sisterly  charity,  "Seek 
for  self  that  which  is  hardest  and  least  agreeaWe,  and  leave  to 
othei's  that  which  is  honourable  and  most  pleasing."  During 
her  long  illness  no  murmur  of  complaint  escaped  her  and  we 
trust  that  having  borne  patienth'  such  intense  sutfering  here  she 
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is  now  enjoying  the  happiness  of  heaven.  The  late  Sister  was 
born  in  Pembroke,  where  her  sister,  Sister  Mary  Dorothy,  of 
the  Order  of  Gray  Nuns,  is  now  stationed.  There  survive  also 
Mr.  Joseph  O'Driscoll,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Mr.  John  O'Dris- 
coll  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  of  Vancouver. 

The  solemn  obsequies  of  the  deceased  were  held  in  St. 
Joseph's  Convent  Chapel,  St.  Alban  St.,  High  Mass  of  Requiem 
being  sung  by  the  Rev.  J.  McDonagh,  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral. 
To  the  bereaved  relatives  the  Community  extends  its  heartfelt 

sympath3\    R.I. P. 

*         *         * 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  aged 
and  saintly  Monsignor  T.  J.  Sullivan,  to  learn  that  he  had  passed 
in  death  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  on  Saturday,  November  4th, 
after  an  illness  of  one  week. 

Just  one  year  ago  iiis  parishioners,  and  hosts  of  friends,  with 
rejoicing  and  thanksgivings  celebrated  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  his  incumbency  of  Holy  Rosary  Parish,  Thorold,  Ont.  On 
that  occasion,  feeling  the  weight  of  his  four  score  years,  feeling 
too,  we  may  presume,  that  he  had  finished  the  work  that  was 
given  him  to  do,  he  requested  his  Archbishop  to  relieve  him  of 
the  burdening  cares  of  parish  work  that  he  might  spend  the  late 
evening  of  life  in  more  reposeful  preparation  for  "the  coming 
of  the  night  in  wliich  no  man  can  work."  His  request  was 
granted  and  he  retired  to  St.  Augustine's  Seminary  as  Spiritual 
Director  of  the  Seminarians,  who  loved  and  venerated  him  as 
a  Spiritual  friend  and  a  nKjdel  pi-iest. 

Of  his  im)nediate  family  two  brothers  survive  him,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Sullivan,  CM.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mr.  John  Sullivan, 
of  Toronto.  The  late  Sister  ilary  Nativity  of  St.  Joseph's  Com- 
munity, was  his  only  sister.  Thi-ee  nieces,  Sisters  M.  Nativity, 
M.  Marguerite  and  IM.  St.  Patrick  are  members  of  St.  Joseph's 
Community,  Toronto.  And  Sr,  Gertrude  of  the  Nativity,  an- 
other nieee  i-^  a  member  of  the  Preci;)iis  Hl(.od  Community, 
Toronto. 

To  all  his  berea\ed  ones,  we  (Aiov  c-ur  kindest  sympathy. 
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On  Sunday  evening,  November  12th,  His  Excellency,  Most 
Reverend  Pietro  di  Maria,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada,  visited 
our  Convent,  attended  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Morrissey,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
C.  Kehoe,  O.C.C,  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary.  The  Superior- 
General  and  members  of  the  Community  received  thedistin- 
guished  prelate  in  the  entrance  hall  and  conducted  him  to  the 
Auditorium,  where  the  young  ladies  of  the  College  received  him 
with  a  chorus  of  greeting,  and  an  address  of  welcome,  read  by 
Miss  Kathleen  Young  of  class  '25.  Little  Emily  de  Montrichard 
presented  an  armful  of  roses.  In  a  brief  but  heartily  animated 
response  His  Excellency  thanked  the  Community  and  pupils  for 
their  cordial  reception,  gave  the  Papal  Blessing  and  in  the 
name  of  His  Holiness  Pius  XI.,  granted  the  school  a  holiday, 
which  enabled  them  to  attend  the  Centenary  celebration  at  St. 
Paul's  Church  next  morning.  After  the  College  Anthem,  all 
repaired  to  the  Chapel  for  Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 

Sacrament. 

#        *        « 

Since  the  year  1853,  our  Sisters  have  been  in  charge  of  St. 
Paul's  Separate  School.  In  that  historic  parish  ,too,  the  Com- 
munity opened  our  Boarding  and  Select  Day  School ;  there  too 
did  our  Sisters  pioneer  the  Catholic  Charities  of  Toronto— the 
House  of  Providence,  being  for  many  years  the  Orphanage. 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  Hospital  for  the  sick,  curable  and  in- 
curable. A  happy  record  then  of  sixty-nine  years  educational 
and  charitable  service  in  the  parish  calls  us  to  rejoice  with  and 
mingle  our  prayers  of  thanksgiving  with  those  of  the  zealous 
Pastor  and  people  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  Centenary  Celebration 
of  the  old  Parish. 
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College    Notes 

''Merry,  Merry  Christmas, 

Fill  each  heart  with  joy! 
Merry,  Merry  Christmas 

To  each  girl  and  boy. ' ' 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  October  1st,  the  Senior  students  of  the 
College  assembled  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  meeting  opened  with  the  singing  of  the 
Veni  Creator.  After  which  came  the  casting  of  ballots,  which 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Mary  Mahon;  Vice-Presl 
dent,  Miss  Cecilia  McDevitt ;  Secretary,  Miss  Dorothy  0  'Connor ; 
First  Councillor,  Miss  Sadie  Walsh;  Second  Councillor,  Miss 
Anna  0  'Leary ;  Third  Councillor,  Miss  Carmel  La  Forest ;  First 
Chorister,  Miss  Verona  Roman;  Second  Chorister,  Miss  Cecile 
Heis ;  Sacristan,  Miss  Christine  Johnston. 

WWW 

We  were  invited  to  attend  the  Carnival  of  Nations,  held  in 
the  Arena  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  during 
the  closing  days  of  September.  Needless  to  say  our  invitation, 
dated  Sept.  28th,  was  accepted  with  the  anticipation  of  a  good 
time,  and  we  were  not  disappointed. 

The  various  parish  booths  presented  a  charming  appearance 
—tempting  one  to  imagine  that  a  large  portion  of  Fairyland 
had  been  transported  to  the  Arena.  Everything  was  there  to 
fascinate  the  eye,  delight  the  ear,  satisfy  the  aippetite,  and  tempt 
visitors  to  empty  their  purses.  We  enjoyed  everything  and  re- 
turned to  the  College  wishing  the  monetary  returns  would  fai' 
exceed  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  worked  to  make  the 
Carnival  a  success.  *        #        • 

HALLOWE'EN  PARTY. 

As  a  novel  way  of  entertaining  the  pupils  of  the  Academy, 
the  art  students  planned  a  Black  Cats'  Ball  to  be  held  in  the 
studio,  October  27th,  both  afternoon  and  evening. 

Posters  were  put  up  some  day  previous  in  the  gymnasiuui 
^nd  tickets  sold  for  the  event.    ^lueli  specnlaticn  was  indulged 
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in  by  the  girls,  but  the  secrets  were  carefully  guarded.  At  last 
the  great  day  arrived.  The  studio  was  fittingly  decorated  in 
orange  and  black,  and  pumpkin-headed  ghosts  from  dark  corners 
greeted  the  guests. 

From  the  caldron  in  a  corner  presided  over  by  the  Witch  and 
her  faithful  cat,  fortune  gifts  were  handed  the  masqueraders, 
creating  much  fun  and  laughter.  Music  and  dancing  followed 
after  which  a  light  luncheon  was  served.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
party  broke  up  and  a  troop  of  merry  girls  passed  down  the 
corridors  only  wishing  that  Hallowe'en  came  more  than  once  a 
year.  *        ♦        * 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Forbes,  of  British  Uganda,  East 
Africa,  was  tendered  an  informal  reception  by  the  pupils  of  St. 
Joseph's  College,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  seventh. 

The  programme  consisted  of  a  Welcome  Song,  an  address, 
a  Barcarolle  from  the  Count  de  Hoffmann  by  Offenbach,  and 
the  College  Hymn.  The  Barcarolle  showed  beautiful  tone  color- 
ing and  smoothness  of  finish. 

His  Lordship  thanked  the  young  ladies  for  their  words  of 
welcojne  and  for  their  generous  check  for  his  betoved  African 
Missions.  Then  in  his  own  winning  manner  he  described  vividly 
the  origin  and  daily  missionary  life  of  the  White  Fathers  in 
N^orthern  and  Central  Africa. 

Bishop  Forbes  is  the  first  Canadian  to  be  appointed  to  an}' 
Episcopal  See  outside  Canada.  He  is  a  French-Canadian,  born 
in  Montreal,  and  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  .loliet,  is  well-known 
in  Lower  Canada. 

The  Reverend  Father  Pageau,  C.S.B.,  introduced  His  Lord- 
ship, and  Rev.  Father  Malouf  accompanied  him. 

The  following  morning  we  had  the  privilege  of  assisting   at 

holy  Mass  offered  by  His  Lordship  in  the  College  Chapel. 

*         *         * 

Wednesday  afternoon,  November  the  ninth,  the  pupils  of  the 
School  spent  a  very  pleasant  half  hour  in  the  .auditorium  re- 
viewing, by  means  of  lantern  slides,  the  life  of  that  popuLir 
saint  of  our  day.  the  Little  Flower  of  Jesus. 

The  order  in  wliich  the  pictures  were  shown  was  as  follow.^: 
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A  portrait  of  Sister  Teresa,  Carmelite  nun;  Teresa  with  her 
Father;  Teresa  scattering  Flowers  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  Her  First  Communion ;  Teresa  with  her  Father ;  Teresa 
before  Pope  Leo  XIII. ;  The  Carmel  of  Lisieux ;  Another 
Portrait  (Rous)  ;  Sister  Teresa  in  the  Graveyard;  Sister  Teresa 
after  Death ;  Her  Grave ;  Sister  Teresa  at  the  Dwelling  of 
Nazareth. 

Sisters  Loretto  and  Imniaculata  operated  the  machine,  whil'3 
Sister  Constance  gave  a  pleasing  account  of  each  picture  as  it 
appeared  upon  the  screen,  concluding  with  a  petition  to  the 
Little  Flower  to  scatter  some  of  her  rosebuds  here  in  St.  Joseph's 

the  home  of  many  of  her  devoted  clients. 

#  *         * 

Miss  Ida  Wickett,  who  attained  honours  this  year  in  each  of 
the  twelve  University  Matriculation  subjects,  nine  first-dass 
honours,  two  second-class  and  one  third-class,  won  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Scholarships,  twenty-five  dollars.  Miss  Wiekelt 
was  also  successful  in  winning  the  Neil  McNeil  Scholarship  of 
One  Hundred  Dollars. 

Well  done,  Ida !  Congratulations. 

*  *         * 

QUERY  ? 
What  will  the  New  Year  bring  us  ? 

Spring  with  its  early  flowers. 
Light  of  the  golden  summer, 

Rest  in  the  autumn  hours. 
Pathway  of  varied  beauty, 

Life  streams  that  ebb  and  flow, 
Blossoms  and  verdure  fading, 

Whiteness  of  wintry  snow. 

What  will  the  New  Year  bring  us  ? 

Sorrows  or  holy  rest? 
Will  the  low  chords  of  sadness 

Blend  with  a  gladness  blest  ? 
Ah!  May  the  New  Year  bring  us 

Nearer  to  God  each  day, 
Rising  in  hope  and  longing, 

Far  from  earth  away ! 
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The  artistic  little  "Duqiiesne  Monthly,"  for  June  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  Valedictory  season — a  glance  backward  of 
regret  mingled  with  gratitude,  and  then  forward  with  high  hope 
and  promise  of  generous  endeavour.  In  the  Article  on  "Char- 
acter and  Education"  there  is  a  strong  plea  to  parents  in  favour 
of  highest  religious  education. 

The  September  number  of  "St.  Mary's  Chimes"  is  full  of 
interesting  material.  The  criticism  entitled,  "Thomas  Hardy, 
Aesthetic  Pessimist,"  shows  an  unusual  comprehension  of  tiie 
sources  of  Hardy's  pessimism  and  an  analysis  of  its  manifesta- 
tion in  that  fierce  resentment  against  a  malevolent  fate— a  re- 
sentment which  sets  him  apart  from  the  colder  pessimists  of  our 
day.  The  interesting  parallels  drawn  between  the  realism  of 
Hardy  and  of  the  French  realists  shoidd  have  been  completed 
by  a  consideration  of  the  work  of  Rene  Bazin,  as  Avell  as  that  of 
Flaubert  and  Zola,  for  Rene  Biaziu  also  shows  that  broad  love 
of  humanity  which  almost  reconciles  us  to  the  bitterness  of 
Hardy 's  philosophy.  In  the  review  ' '  The  Makers  of  Florence, ' ' 
we  are  given  an  account  of  the  lives  and  achievements  of  the  men 
who  made  Florence  an  "immortal  city"— -Dante  and  Giotto; 
the  builders  Arnolfo  Ghiberti,  Brunelleschi,  and  Donatello;  Fr;i 
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Angelico  and  Saut'  Anton ino;  Savonarola  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  poetry  in  this  number  of  the  "Chimes"  also  shows  unusui^l 
promise. 

The  June  Number  of  the  ' '  Abbey  Student ' '  contains  a  timely 
article  on  the  ''Christian  Family."  After  showing  that  tho 
family  originates  in  and  is  co-existent  with  Christianity,  the 
writer  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  family  life  in  Catholic  Eng- 
land, and  compares  it  with  the  lamentable  conditions  of  which 
the  so-called  Reformation  was  the  prelude.  Coming 
■down  to  modern  times  the  writer  deprecates  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions  which  have  called  the  mother  from 
the  home,  and  quotes  the  definition  which  the  late  Pope  Benedict 
XV.  gave  of  the  Apostolate  of  Women :  "This  Apostolate  must 
be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that  woman, 
both  outside  and  inside  the  home,  shall  not  forget  that  it  is  her 
duty  even  to-day  to  consecrate  her  principal  cares  to  the 
family. ' '  He  deprecates  also  the  encroachments  which  the  State 
is  making  upon  the  duties  of  parents.  "The  intrusion,"  he 
says,  "of  the  State  into  the  training  of  the  child  is  another 
manifestation  of  the  Puritan  passion  for  minding  other  people's 
business."  He  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  the  great  au'i 
contented  nation  is  made  of  stable  and  contented  families  and 
that  this  stability  is  ensured  by  religion  alone. 

A  breezy  fortnightly  from  St,  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland, 
reflects  a  commendable  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  all  student 
activities.  The  editorial  on  "Class  Advertising"  gives  us  some 
ideas  on  the  means  of  attaining  the  ideal  College  spirit.  Though 
much  space  is  given  to  the  reporting  of  athletic  events,  the 
magazine  page  shoAvs  that  a  fine  critical  taste  in  literature  is 
being  cultivated. 

Greetings  for  a  successful  New  Year  to  all  our  College  Ex- 
changes.-— St.  Jose^sh  Lilies. 
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SAINT  JOSEPH 


Pro  Bta  tt  Almu  M^trt. 

VOL.  XI.  TORONTO,  MARCH,  1923  No.  4 


A  Devout  Client  of  St.  Joseph 

Saint  Fra^iicis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1^22,  aged  fifty-^ix,  and  who  in  his  comparatively 
short  career  of  missionary  labours  brought  seventy-two  thou- 
sand heretic-s  'ba/ck  to  the  true  fold  of  Christ,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  perfect  model  of  devotion  to  the  chaste  Spouse 
of  Mary.  He  honoured  him  with  signisi  of  the  highest  venera- 
tion, and  to  no  other  saint  after  the  Mother  of  God,  did  he 
show  greater  love  and  reverence  than  to  St.  Joseph.  He  kept 
but  one  holy  picture  card  in  his  Breviary,  that  of  the  holy 
Patriarch,  which  he  would  often  cover  with  kisses  whilst  re- 
citing his  office.  To  Mary  and  Joseph  he  dedicated  the  admir- 
able treatise  which  he  wrote  on  the  love  of  God. 

Not  content  with  being  himself  a  devout  client  of  the  holy 
Patriarch,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  sought  to  propagate  among  the 
faithful  this  wholesome  devotion.  He  often  treats  of  the  vir- 
tues and  greatness  of  the  foster  Father  of  Jesus  in  his  works 
on  the  spiritual  life.  On  the  vigil  of  his  feast  he  fasted  on 
bread  and  water.  And  on  the  day  of  the  feast  he  celebrated 
solemn  Mass  in  the  morning  and  recited  the  praises  of  the 
saint  in  the  evening. 

One  day  while  at  Lyons  he  was  invited  to  preaeh  twice  on 
the  same  day,  on  St.  Joseph.  He  accepted  the  task  with  his 
usual  affability,  remarking  that  rarely  had  it  been  his  duty 
to  preach  twice  in  a  day ;  however,  out  of  love  for  St.  Joseph, 
he  would  willingly  do  it  this  time.  He  was  wont  to  say:  "No 
image  can  be  sweeter  to  my  heart  than  that  of  Jesus  being 
carried  in  the  arms  of  the  Chaste  Spouse  of  Mary  and  calling 
him  father  a  thousand  times  in  infantile  language  suoh  as  is 
prompted  by  the  tender  heart  of  a  Son."    No  wonder,  there- 
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fore,  that  he  spoke  on  this  oocasion  with  such  eloquence  and 
unction  about  the  virtues  and  glories  of  St.  Joseph  as  to 
charm  all  who  heard  him,  among  whom  was  the  Cardinal  of 
Marquemont. 

Among  the  writings  of  St.  Francia  of  Sales  there  is  one, 
the  nineteenth  spiritual  Conference,  in  whi'Ch  he  treats  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Holy  Patriarch,  defending  his  perpetual  virgin- 
ity and  calling  him  the  just  man,  because  of  the  all-embracing 
perfection  which  distinguished  him  from  among  all  other 
saints.  St.  Francis  also  upholds  the  opinion  that  the  Foster 
Father  of  Jesus  was  'bodily  assumed  into  Heaven,  and  expati- 
ates upon  his  powerful  intercession  through  which  he  was 
wont  to  say,  we  may  obtain  all  graces  from  God. 

The  confidence  which  St.  Francis  of  Sales  had  in  the  in- 
tercession of  St.  Jo(Seph  lead  him  naturally  to  wish  that  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  founded  by  him  should  practice  devo- 
tion to  the  glorious  Patriarch. 

The  holy  Bishop  used  to  recommend  the  novices  to  take 
St.  Joseph  as  their  Master,  guide  and  director  in  the  exercise 
of  the  interior  life.  For  this  reason  the  nuns-of  the  Visitation 
inheriting  the  spirit  of  their  holy  Founder,  have  ever  showed 
themselves  devoted  clients  of  the  Virginal  Spouse  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate. Finally  during  the  year  which  preceded  his  death, 
St.  Francis  was  greatly  consoled  by  hearing  that  the  feast  of 
the  holy  Patriarch  had  been  proclaimed  a  holy  day  of  obliga- 
tion by  the  then  reigning  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Gregory  XV. 


So  oft  thou  didst  with  angels  speak, 
And  send  thy  heart  on  high, 

A  silent  man,  of  aspect  meek, 
Thou  scemdst  to  mortal  eye. 

But  lords  angelic  at  thy  prayer 
To  thee  from  Heaven  were  sent ! 

Thy  heart, — to  men  so  silent  e'er. 
With  God  was  eloquent! 
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March     Winds 

Edith  R.  Wilson,  M.A. 

**In  the  dark  silence  of  her  cham,l>er,  March  works  out 
sweeter  things  than  mortals  know." — May  Riley  Smith. 

"I  loved  the  wind,— 

Wihether  in  winter  when  its  trump  did  blow 
Through  desolate  gorges,  dirges  of  despair. 
Or  whether  it  hreathed  soft  in  vernal  hours 
And  filled  the  trees  with  sap ;  the  gra-ss  with  flowers." 

— R.  H.  Stoddard. 

March  is  pre-eminently  the  month  of  wind  and  storm ;  loud, 
rude,  and  boisterous,  for  it  is  the  month  of  awakening  fram 
tJie  death  or  slumiber  of  winter.  The  powers  of  nature  are 
once  more  arousing  themselves  and  the  struggle  between  the 
frost  king  and  the  sungod  has  begun.  On  account  of  its  wild 
and  threatening  character,  March  wais  chosen  by  classic  Greek 
and  Roman,  even  as  its  name  sfhows  us,  as  the  month  of  their 
war-god.  Ares  or  Mars.  While  the  rude  Teutonic  tribes  of 
the  North  assemjbled  tihemselves  for  war  in  March, — ^probably 
a«  the  first  month  in  which  warlike  operations  would  be  at  all 
practicable, — at  iRtome,  Maps  was  venerated  with  special  honour 
as  Mars-Pater,  the  father  of  Romulus  and  Remus  and  hence 
the  great  Founder  and  Protector  of  their  city.  Among  the 
Hellenes,  however,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  under  an  earlier 
and  more  primitive  personification.  As  son  of  Zeur,  the  Thun- 
derer, and  Hera,  the  sky,  he  was  originally  the  god  of  storm 
and  tempest,  especially  the  hurricane,  and  as  such  he  was  pri- 
mitively worshipped  in  wild  and  stormy  Thrace.  Only  gradu- 
ally, and  in  a  secondary  sense,  did  Mars  beeome  the  god  of 
"dreadful  war,"  delighting  in  carnage  and  "the  wild  confu- 
sion of  battle."  We  can  trace  similar  personifications  of  the 
powers  of  the  air  in  Norse  and  Vedic  Mythology,  as  in  the 
Maruts,  or  Storm  Gods  of  India,  and  the  Norse  Ogres  who. 
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armed  with  iron  clubs,  lash  the  sea  into  a  tliousand  white- 
capped  waves,  and  the  air  into  curdling  clouds,  under  the 
guidance  of  Miolnir,  a  designation  of  Thor  when  acting  as 
their  leader.  We  find  mention  by  Pliny  in  the  so-called  Calen- 
dar of  Julius  Caesiar  of  the  ''Mensis  Martuis"  (Martiae  Ca- 
lendae)  as  the  opening  month  of  the  Roman  year,  sacred  to 
their  great  patron  and  wargod.  In  the  Christian  world,  built 
upon  the  fabric  of  the  old,  Roman  Civilization,  it  retiained  this 
honourahle  position  of  opening  month  of  the  year,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Gregorian  Reformation  of  the  Calendar,  not 
indeed,  as  sacred  to  the  great  god  Mars,  but  as  containing 
within  its  limits  the  Vernal  Equinox.  Yet  even  from  its  old 
pagan  dedication,  the  Church,  with  the  transforming  power 
of  her  spiritual  alchemeny,  drew  forth  a  new  and  secred  mean- 
ing, as  she  had  done  from  so  many  heathen  feasts,  cleansing 
them,  by  iher  purifying  touch,  from  all  traditions  of  evil,  and 
imparting  to  them  a.  higher  and  Christian  signifieanee.  Thus 
to  Christian  thought,  March  becomes  the  month  of  spiritual 
welfare,  in  which  the  great  Captain  of  our  Faith  girds  Him- 
self for  combat  with  the  Arch  Enemy  of  Mankind.  'It  is  the 
month  of  the  Temptation,  oftentimes  of  the  Passion ;  its  deso- 
late, moaning  winds  find  our  Lord  alone — fasting — amid  the 
rocky  caverns  of  the  Judean  wilderness.  The  Bridegroom 
has  come  forth  from  His  chamber,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run 
His  course.  The  Knight-Errant  of  our  Salvation,  wielding  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  has  entered  the  lists  to  win  His  fair  Bride, 
the  Holy  Ohurdh,  and  save  her  from  the  poisoned  fangs  of  the 
foul  dragon,  Sin. 

But  the  dedieation  of  March  as  the  Warrior-Month,  is  as 
we  have  seen,  a  derived  one.  Originally,  March  was  the  stormy, 
or  Wind-Month,  differentiated  from  the  storm  of  the  winter 
months,  whose  icy  breath  holds  the  eartih  fast  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  in  that  the  winds  of  March  are  vivifying,  awakening, 
calling  upon  Nature  to  arise  from  sleep  and  live  again.  In 
Christian  phraseology  the  "wind"  and  the  "spirit"  are  one. 

In  a  sense,  March  i^^  the  month  of  the  "Life-giving  Breatlh," 
of  the  Spirit, — not,  indeed,  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit. 
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It  is  far  from  being  the  Pentecostal  month.  At  Pentecost,  in 
the  climate  of  Judea,,  summer  has  alreiady  come.  The  dhill 
blasts  of  March  are  hushed;  the  soutlh  wind,  zepihyrlike,  hais 
come  to  woo  and  caress  the  land.  Lake  and  sea  are  dimpling 
under  its  touch,  while,  on  th€  margins,  laughing  flowersi  look 
up  to  the  blue  sky  above  and  the  sun  stoops  down  to  kiss  them. 
The  sound  of  tbe  "Mighty,  rushing  wind"  whidh  fills  the 
Cenaeulum,  is  wholly  supernatural  and  recognized  as  such. 
The  winds  of  March  typify  rather  the  awakening  power  of 
grace  upon  the  human  soul,  a  work  wrougiht  not  without  pain 
and  stress,  yet  in  the  realm'S  of  both  nature  and  grace,  it  has 
been  truly  said  ''Maroh.  works  out  sweeter  things  than  mor- 
tals know."  The  frozen  earth  is  softened;  the  streams  leap 
again,  the  sap  stirs  in  the  trees ;  the  sodden  land  is  dried  by 
the  winged  breeze.  But  all  this  is  "wrought  secretly  in  the 
dark  silence  of  her  chamiber."  No  outward  dhange  is  appar- 
ent, and  not  until  April  draws  near  w*ith  her  hands  full  pf 
blossoms  to  mantle  the  trees  with  their  bridal-like  whiteness, 
do  we  recognize  the  power  of  the  "breath."  Then,  indeed,  We 
realize  that  the  fruit  of  the  "spirit"  is  "love  and  joy  and 
peace,"  in  nature,  as  in  grace.  In  harmony  with  this  secrecy 
of  her  working,  the  Church  has  chosen  March  as  tlie  month 
of  this  "hidden  life,"  a  choice  illustrated  by  its  dedication  to 
St.  Joseph,  who  next  to  our  Lady,  was  the  higlhest  exemplar  of 
this  life.  A  Saint  so  full  of  self-iabnegation  that  even  the 
Ohurch, — if  we  may  so  speak — failed  to  recognize  his  merits 
until  the  days  of  the  great  Spanish  Carmelite  and  mystic,  St. 
Theresa,  St.  Joseph's  name  nowhere  appearing  in  any  of  the 
earlier  liturgic  formulae  of  the  Church.  Absent  alike  from 
the  "Confiteor,"  the  "Suscipe,"  and  other  prayers  at  Mass 
wherein  the  saints  are  commemorated.  St.  Joseph's  part  in 
the  great  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  a  most  humble  and 
subordinate  one.  Yet  how  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
integrity  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  how  simply  and  gladly  the 
saint  assumed  the  role  of  self-subordination.  Widespread  as 
devotion  to  St.  Joseph  now  is,  it  was  not  until  the  early  days 
of  the  Pontificate  of  Pio  Nono,  that  the  "holy  Patriarch  Sti 
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Joseph,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  patron  of  th-e  univepsal 
Churoh."  Which  of  us  would  be  willing  to  wait  so  long  for 
ous  reward  ?  Yet  March  has  a  still  higher  lesson  of  humility 
and  self-annihilation  to  impart.  Even  that  taught  us  by  In- 
carnate God  'and  'His  Blessed  Mother!  In  the  silen<je  of  the 
humble  chamber  of  N^areth,  the  arch  angel  kneels  to  salute 
the  all-favoured  one  as  "full  of  grace."  The  mystic  dove 
hovers  above  her  bowed  head,  and  at  the  Virgin's  "Fiat  mihi 
secundum  verbum  tuum,"  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  upan  her 
in  all  His  fulneiss/,  while  the  Word  Incarnate  ■enters  His  bri- 
dal chamber  and  clothes  Him'self  with  the  vesture  of  our  hu- 
mianity!  Heaven  and  earth  are  united,  and  Mary  become» 
the  ever  blessed  Mother  of  God!  How  beautiful  tb©  custom 
which  through  long  centuries  of  Christian  usage,  consecrated 
"Lady  Day,"  or  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  as  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  yeai- !  and  if  we  could  believe,  as  thie  early  Fa- 
thers so  widely  taught  and  as  TertuUian  "unhesitatingly  as- 
serts. ' '  that  the  Pascfh  of  the  Passion  or  our  Lord 's  Crucifixion 
also  occurred  on  Mardi  25th,  a  still  deeper  significance  would 
be  given  to  this  date,  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  our  Redemp- 
tion. However  this  may  be,  the  two  dates  have  long  been 
closely  associated  in  Christian  thought  and  the  very  obscurity 
attending  the  exact  data  of  these  greatest  Mysteries  of  our 
Religion,  only  adds  to  the  lesson  of  ihiddenness  with  which 
Mardh  presents  us.  They  came  not  "with  observation."  This 
lesson  of  hiddenness  or  humility,  ibe  it  noted,  is  wholly  a  Chris- 
tian one,  resting  on  no  analogy  or  suggestion  of  pre-Christian 
days.  ' '  To  bring  a  humble  god  a  humble  heart ' '  was  a  thought 
wholly  alien  to  the  pagan  mind.  Froim  the  warriors  of  Homer, 
to  the  Vikings  of  the  North,  the  heroes  of  antiquity  were 
boasters  all !  Our  Lady  first  sounded  the  keynote  of  Christian 
humility  in  her  Magnificat  when  she  declared  the  Lord  had 
"regarded  the  lowliness  of  His  handmaiden,"  and  sihe  stands 
before  us  holding  aloft  the  Divine  Child  Who,  for  our  sakes, 
"humbled  Himself,  becomiing  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
doath  of  the  cross,"  and  herein  lies  the  final  lesson  of  the 
month  of  March. 


THE  VERY  REV.  W.  R.  HARRIS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Late  Honorary  Patron   of 
St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  Association. 
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Death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Harris 

In  the  passing  of  Dean  Harris,  who  died  at  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  March  6th,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  and  fifty-third 
of  his  priesthood,  St.  Joseph  Lilies  mourns  a  devoted  friend  and 
frequent  contributor.  Our  many  readers  will  regret  that  the 
facile  pen  which  helped  to  make  lively  and  attractive  the  pages 
of  this  quarterly,  is  laid  down  forever. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Harris,  though  born  in  Ireland,  was  Cana- 
dian by  education  and  nationality.  He  wrote  much  on  the  Ca- 
tholic pioneers  of  Canada,  for  which  he  deservedly  earned  a 
place  in  the  historical  gallery  of  the  nation. 

The  late  Dean  Avas  for  years  a  well-loved  figure  among  the 
clergy  of  Toronto.  In  appearance  he  had  the  brow  and  bearing 
of  a  Roman  Senator  and  the  graceful  athletic  frame  of  a  Greek 
runner.  Even  in  death  his  face  retained  the  strong  lines  of 
jaw  and  forehead. 

His  personality,  which  was  a  happy  blend  of  rugged  strength 
and  much  kindliness,  spent  itself  in  encouragement,  good  cheer 
and  in  communicating  charity  to  all  those  unhappy  mortals  who 
gloomily  choose  for  their  abode  that  side  of  the  world  which 
happens  to  be  away  from  the  sun.  His  was  the  good  humor 
and  soft  word  that  always  turned  wrath  away  and  disarmed 
resentment. 

The  deceased  had,  besides,  distinction  of  mind.  As  an  au- 
thor he  wrote  with  warmth,  imagination  and  literary  technique. 
His  vocabulary  charmed  the  reader  by  its  appropriateness, 
colour  and  perfume.  He  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
in  some  of  which  he  was  a  pioneer. 

Dean  Harris  was  a  speaker  of  great  aptitude.  Besides  a 
ready  command  of  extempore  words,  he  possessed  a  vividness 
of  phrase  which  gave  luminous  glory  to  his  well-rounded 
periods.  In  the  spoken  word  his  style  was  hardly  less  polished 
and  beautiful  than  in  his  more  elaborate  writings.     For  two 
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generations  in  Toronto,  and  far  beyond,  his  impromptus  were 
one  of  the  attractive  features  of  after-dinner  speaking. 

Both  in  private  and  public  life  the  Dean  was  a  man  of 
princely  urbanity.  The  feel  of  his  friendship  had  the  warm 
glow  of  a  large  heart,  while  the  grasp  of  his  friendly  hand,  and 
his  oft-repeated  assurance  that  the  times  had  been  dealing  very 
kindly  with  us  could  make  an  optimist  out  of  an  old  man.  In 
his  passing  we  shall  miss  and  mourn  a  knight  of  the  old  school 
of  broadcloth  clergymen,  who,  in  this  new  century  stand  out  in 
challenging  contrast  to  a  less  picturesque  generation  of  toilers 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

REV.   M.  CLINE. 
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Gray  days  of  Lent,  of  Passion-tide  and  .pain, 
There  is  a  beauty  in  your  snlent  hours; 
Your  tears  are  like  the  blessed  silver  showers 

That  bring  eadh  lowly  dell  to  bloom  again. 

They  wash  away  each  spiritual  stain 

And  come,  as  with  great  Pentecostal  powers. 
To  freshen  up  these  arid  hearts  of  ours  ; 

Dear  days,  blest  days,  ye  never  come  in  vain! 

The  solemn  touches  of  your  gray  dove  wings 
Stir  into  deepening  plentitude  of  power 
Our  dull  desires.    They  shine,  as  those  wings  do, 

With  rose  and  emerald  from  a  fire  that  flings 
Unearthly  radiance  on  each  tearful  hour ! 
Bliss  of  Forgiveness,  warm  us  through  and  through ! 

CAROLINE  D.   SWAN. 
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The  Catholic  Family  and  the  State 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  G.  Obaham,  D.D.,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
AND  Edinburgh. 


@ 


^1  HE  Family  is  the  most  important  unit  in  any  civilization. 

Ai  Society  is  made  up  of  Families,  of  households ;  such  as 
are  the  Families,  so  will  the  Society  be.  Almighty  God 
has  constituted  the  Family  as  the  normal  mode  of  life  for 
mankind.  After  creating  Adam,  He  said,  "It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,"  and  He  gave  him  a  wife  to  be  his  partner 
and  help,  thereby  instituting  the  contract  and  union  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  He  said  to  them,  ' '  Increase  and  multiply  and  fill 
the  earth,"  thereby  providing  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
human  race  by  the  rearing  of  children  within  the  bonds  of 
marriage.  And  that  was  the  original  form  of  Society,  tihe 
Family — "the  society  of  a  man's  home,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  (Encycl.  Rerum  Novarum) — "a  society 
limited  indeed  in  numibers,  but  no  less  a  true  'society,'  anterior 
to  every  kind  of  State  or  nation,  invested  with  right  and  duties 
of  its  own,  totally  independent  of  the  «ivil  community."  It 
is  within  the  Family  that  man  is  born,  lives,  and  works  out  his 
salvation.  It  is  there — we  are  supposing  a  Family  which  is 
what  it  should  be — that  character  is  formed  and  virtue  is  ac- 
quired; there  that  the  love  of  God  and  of  one's  neighbor  is 
taught;  there,  under  the  devoted  care  of  father  and  mother, 
that  the  young  grow  up  good  Catholics,  good  citizens,  and 
good  patriots.  The  Family,  in  short,  is  the  very  foundation 
and  bulwark  of  the  community  and  of  the  nation,  and  the  na- 
tion can  be  no  better  than  the  Families  that  compose  it. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  Family  is  something  sacred, 
as  founded  upon  the  Divine  institution  of  Marriage,  and  that 
all  who  love  God  and  their  Families  and  their  country  should 
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jealousy  guard  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Home  and  firmly 
oppose  encroachments  upon  it  from  whatever  quarter.  It  is 
ihere  that  we  discern  some  possible  dangers. 

II. 

Take  for  example,  the  interference  of  the  modern  State  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Family.  It  has  been  said  that  "the  weaken- 
ing of  the  Family  has  gone  so  far  at  the  present  time  that  people 
have  almost  forgotten  what  are  the  natural  functions  of  the 
(Family,  and  are  coming  to  take  for  granted  that  these  are 
the  functions  of  the  State";  whereas  Pope  Leo  declares  that 
"the  contention  that  the  civil  government  should,  at  its  option, 
intrude  into  the  and  exercise  intimate  control  over  the  Family 
and  the  household  is  a  great  and  pernicious  evil."  (Same 
Encycl.).  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  in  every  case  to  know  exactly 
whether  the  State  is  overstepping  its  rights  or  not,  for  un- 
doubtedly it  has  certain  rights.  But,  unfortunately,  the  mo- 
dern State,  as  a  rule,  is  not  guided  'by  proper  religious  belief, 
or  indeed  by  any  definite  i*eligious  belief  at  all,  or  iby  perman- 
ent, unehanging  principles  of  moral  action,  but  by  opportunist 
motives  and  fluetuating  opinion,  and  so  it  is  apt  to  adopt  what- 
ever measures  seem  most  likely  to  attain  an  end  in  view,  a 
purely  material  end,  without  reference  to  the  inherent  rights 
of  the  individual  or  the  Family.  Let  us,  then,  get  down  to 
one  or  two  bed-rock  principles  of  sound  ethics  on  the  question, 
and  they  will  help  us  to  soent  danger  and  detect  evil  that  may 
be  lurking  in  proposals  and  measures  affecting  the  Family. 

III. 

The  Family,  consisting  of  the  group  of  father,  mother,  and 
children,  is  a  true,  independent,  self-contained  Society,  found- 
ed on  Nature,  which  came  into  existence  before  the  State,  and 
is  a  distinct  and  separate  thing  from  the  State.  It  has  rig^hts 
and  duties  independent  of  the  State  and  prior  to  all  State- 
made  laws.  The  State  itself  is  made  up  of  numerous  Families. 
Individuals,  it  is  true,  are  born  and  Families  live,  necessarily, 
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within  some  State,  and  it  is  only  within  th*  State  that  they 
can  attain  to  a  complete  natural  life,  and  therefore  the  State 
is  necessary  far  individuals  and  Families  if  they  are  to  develop 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  natural  faculties  and  capacities; 
and  so  the  State  may  be  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  th)e  ordin- 
ance of  the  God  of  Nature.  But  it  was  never  intended  by  the 
God  of  Nature  that  it  should  absorb  the  individual  or  the 
Family;  and  by  entering  the  State  they  do  not  thereby  alban- 
don  any  of  their  rights  as  individuals  or  as  Families.  On  the 
contrary,  tliey  expect  that  the  State  will  uphold  and  protect 
and  safeguard  their  rights,  for  this  is  the  very  object  for 
which  the  State  with  its  authority  was  called  into  existence — 
to  promote  the  common  good  and  protect  the  rights  of  all. 
The  state  exists  for  the  Family,  not  the  Family  for  the  State. 
And -if,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Prelate,  "the 
Civil  Power  claims  to  be  superior  to  those  rights  which  ex- 
tend before  it  and  which  it  was  called  into  being  to  protect, 
if  it  lay  a  giant  hand  upon  them ,' and  act  as  thoulgh  it  were} 
their  source  or  owner,  its  laws  are  unjust  and  its  subjects 
slaves."  This  is  but  an  echo  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  Pon- 
tiff we  have  already  referred  to,  against  the  enemiefe  of  the 
Chrisrtian  Family. 

**A  Family,"  he  says,  "no  less  than  a  State,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  true  Society  governed  by  a  power  within  its  sphere,, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  father.  Provided,  therefore,  the  limits 
which  are  prescribed  by  the  very  purposes  for  which  it  exists 
be  not  transgressed,  the  Family  has  at  least  equal  rights  with 
the  State  in  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  the  things  needful  to 
its  preservation  and  its  just  liberty.  We  say,  at  least  equal 
rights;  for  inasmuch  as  the  domestic  household  is  antecedent, 
as  well  in  idea  as  in  fact.  To  the  gathering  of  men  into  a  com- 
munity, the  family  must  necessarily  have  rights  and  duties 
wliieh  are  prior  to  those  of  the  Community  and  founded  more 
immediately  on  Nature.  If  the  citizens  of  a  State — in  other 
words,  the  Families — on  entering  into  association  and  fellow- 
ship were  to  experience  at  the  hands  of  the  State*  hindrance 
instead  of  help,  and  were  to  find  their  rights  attacked  instead 
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of  feeing  upheld,  such  association  should  be  held  in  detestation 
rather  than  be  an  object  of  desire. ' ' 

IV. 

Now  let  us  come  to  particulars,  and  see  if  there  are  any 
dangers  ahead.  It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  parents  to  feed, 
clothe,  maintain,  and  educate  their  offspring;  this  is  certain, 
^by  the  very  law  of  Nature.  In  other  wordls,  they  are  obliged 
to  provide  for  their  children's  religious,  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  well-being,  so  long  as  they  are  under  their  charge. 
It  is  not  a  right  or  function  inherent  in  the  State  to  do  all 
or  any  of  these  things.  The  parents  are  ordained  by  Godj  t<y 
do  them,  and  are  provided  by  Nature  under  God  with  capaci- 
ties and  energies  for  doing  them,  and  no  Statei  has  any  power 
to  deprive  them  of  this  primary  right  and  essential  relsponsi- 
fbilitity.  sOnly  if  the  parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  ful- 
fil this  duty  is  the  State  authorized  to  step  in  and  assist  thetai 
to  do  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  punish  them  for  not  doing  it,  be- 
cause guilty  of  cruelty  to  their  offspring  or  of  an  offence 
against  a  law  for  the  common  good. 

(1)  Take  education,  for  example.  In  the  present  state  of 
society,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  vast  majority  of  par- 
ents themselves  to  supply  children  with  a  sufficient  education, 
though  many  can,  and  many  do  so,  by  means  of  private  schools 
or  private  tuition.  They  therefore  call  upon  the  State  to  per- 
form this  duty  on  their  behalf,  and  they  pay  their  rates  and 
taxes  for  it,  and  the  State  is  bound  to  educate  the  (Jliildren 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  and  to  respect  the 
parents'  rights  in  the  matter.  The  State  is  then  merely  sup- 
plementing the  efforts  of  the  parents  in  the  rearing  of  their 
children ;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  deputy  or  delegate  of  the  par- 
ents in  carrying  out  their  duty.  But  the  parents  axe  not  to  be 
taken  as  surrendering  any  of  their  rights  as  to  their  chil- 
dren's upbringing,  or  as  handing  over  their  children  body  and 
soul  to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  any  more  than  a  mother 
is  handing  over  her  child  body  and  soul  to  be  the  property  of 
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a  nurse  or  governesis  whom  she  may  employ.  And  so  the 
State  cannot  wrest  the  child  out  of  tihe  hands  of  its  parents, 
or  ignore  the  parents'  wishes,  or  force  an  education  on  the 
child  which  is  unacceptable  to  the  parents.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  parents  are  the  proper  judges  of  what  kind  of  education 
their  children  should  receive,  for  the  children  belong  to  them 
and  are  a  part  and  continuation  of  themselves,  and  so  the 
parents  have  a  right  to  be  consulted.  The  State  may,  indeed, 
demand  a  certain  standard  of  education  for  all,  not  only  for 
admission  to  public  service,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
good  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  still  the  fact  remains, 
and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  children 
belong  to  the  parents  and  not  to  the  State,  and  the 
State  can  never  step  in  and  oust  the  parents  and  usurp  their 
rights.  The  rights  of  the  parents  in  this  matter  are  conferred 
ux>on  them  by  Nature,  or  rather  by  the  God  of  Nature,  and 
not  by  the  State,  and  what  the  State  did  not  give  it  cannot 
take  away;  its  only  duty  is  to  respect  and  protect  these  rights. 
It  is  a  virtue  of  this  principle  that  Catholic  parents  claim, 
not  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  sacred  and  inalienable  right,  that 
their  children  shall  not  be  forced  to  attend  schools  of  a  char- 
acter to  which  they  are  conscientiously  opposed.  For  them, 
who  believe  that  religious  and  moral  instruction  are  essential 
elements  in  a  proper  education,  the  only  schools  that  satisfy 
are  Catholic  schools  under  Catholic  teachers  who  are  approv- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  so  to  say,  delegated  to  educate 
the  children  in  a  Catholic  way.  The  State,  standing  for  the 
time  being  in  place  of  the  parents,  and  assuming  the  parents' 
duty,  could  not  without  grave  injustice  violate  their  rights  in 
the  matter.  This  principle,  indeed,  is  acknowledged  in  Scotch 
Education  Acts  which  provide  for  separate  schools  for  the 
children  of  Catholics,  and  it  is  for  us  to  take  full  advantage 
of  our  rights  and  claim  Catholic  schools,  for  both  elementary 
and  higher  education,  wherever  suitaible  opportunity  offers. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Catholic  children  on  their 
part  have  a  right  to  a  Catholic  education.  Parents,  therefore, 
according  to  Catholic  law,  may  not,  without  permission  of  the 
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proper  ecclesiastical  authority,  send  their  hoys  and  girls  to  Pro- 
testant schools. 

Now  let  us  ask— apart  from  ithe  question  of  Religion — un- 
der the  present  system  of  State  education,  is  there  no  danger 
of  the  parents  forgetting  their  responsibility?  As  Education 
Acts  come  and  go,  and  schemes  and  methods  and  couiises  of 
education  succeed  each  other,  and  even  fads  and  fancies  that 
appeal  for  the  moment  to  those  in  power  are  introduced,  there 
appears  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  parents  and  their  rights  and 
wishes  in  the  matter.  And  so  these  are  tempted  to  think  that 
their  children's  education  is  no  affair  of  theirs,  and  that  when 
they  have  handed  them  over  to  the  school  authorities,  their 
interest  in  tihe  matter  is  at  an  end.  'If  they  take  that  atti- 
tude they  must  not  complain  if  they  find  th«ir  rights  and  liber- 
ties being  gradually  filched  away. 

(2)  Another  thing  that  parents  have  the  right  and  duty  to 
do  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  parents,  is  to  look  after 
the  physical  well-being  of  their  children  from  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  tlieir  existence;  to  provide  for  their  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, and  and  ibodily  health.  It  is  not  the  duty -of  tJie  State  to 
do  this  except  where  parents  or  friends  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  do  it.  But  now  tJiese  things  are  being  done  whole- 
sale by  the  State,  by  public  authorities.  Not  to  speak  of  free 
books  and  free  boots  and  free  meals — not  confined  to  those 
who  really  need  them — we  have  the  medical  inspection,  exam- 
ination, supervisdon,  and  itreatment  of  children  at  school.  We 
have  an  elaborate  machinery  of  Health  at  work  either  in  the 
home  or  at  putblic  centres,  whereby  mothers  and  their  babies 
of  the  working  class  also  come  under  official  care.  We  have 
a  whole  army  of  Health  visitors  making  their  way  into  peo- 
ple's houses  below  a  certain  rent.  Is  tliere  no  danger  here  of 
the  State  superseding  the  parents,  of  public  authorities  usurp- 
ing the  functions  of  the  Family,  of  the  poor  losing  their  liber- 
ty in  exchange  for  State  benevolence? 

Oranted  t!hat  the  matter  of  public  health,  the  protection 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  is  a  care  of  the  State ;  granted 
also  that  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  State  pro- 
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perly  provides  ev^en  for  the  needs  of  a  family  or  of  an  indivi- 
dual, those  exceptional  cases  should  not  be  made  the  excuse 
or  the  basis  for  extending  State  interference  on  a  wide  scale. 
And  what  in  ordinary  times  a  multitude  of  parents  should  be 
found  who,  owing  to  poverty  or  miserable  economic  or  social 
conditions,  are  unable  properly  to  provide  for  the  essential 
physical  welfare  of  their  children,  is  a  shame  and  a  reproach. 
What  m  the  remedy  for  that?  Not  to  leave  ithe  parents  in 
their  helplessnesis  and  then  perform  their  duties  for  them — 
that  is  the  worst  possible  solution — but  to  enable  tiiem  to  per- 
form their  duties  themselves.  Let  the  State  see  to  it  tJiat  the 
parents  enjoy  such  reasonable  conditions  of  living — such  ai* 
houses,  wages,  and  albove  all,  property — that  they  are  able 
to  fulfil  the  Family  duties  Nature  intends  them  to  fulfil.  Let 
the  State  begin  with  the  parents  and  not  witlh  the  children, 
and  that  w^ill  be  getting  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  But,  un- 
fortunately, instead  of  devoting  itself  to  removing  the  evils 
that  prevent  mothers  and  fathers  from  properly  attending  to 
their  children,  the  tendency  nowadays  is  for  the  State  to  take 
the  easier  (and  more  expensive)  course  of  displacing  the  par- 
ents and  looking  aft-er  the  children  itself.  This  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  claiming  tiliat  children  are  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  leads  in  the  long-run  to  the  State  claiming  the  rig^ht  to 
say  how  many  children  and  what  kind  of  children  there  ought 
to  Ibe.  It  is  a  perversion  of  the  Divine  order  in  Nature ;  it 
destroys  the  ideal  of  home  and  Family;  it  weakens  parental 
responsibility  and  authority ;  it  leads  children  to  look  to  others 
than  their  parents  as  their  guardians  land  superiors;  it  pro- 
duces a  servile  race  of  State  dependents  and,  incidentally,  cre- 
ates a  tyranny  of  bureaucracy  with  hosts  of  paid  oflficialsi.  "We 
do  not  say  it  has  yet  come  to  this,  but  the  whole  trend  of  re- 
cent legislation  on  the  subject  is  suspicious. 

(3)  And  in  this  connection,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
point  out  another  danger  to  the  Family,  namely,  that  the  State's 
liealth  organization,  besides  tending  to  supersede  the  mother, 
may  be  used  to  propagate  doctrines  and  practices  in  regard 
to  marriage  and  parenthood  which  are  opposed  to  Catholic 
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morality.  You  have  probably  read  or  heard  of  Birth  Gontrol 
and  Limitation  of  Families,  more  properly  known  as  Race 
Suieide.  There  is  a  widespread  propaganda  of  this  kind  car- 
ried on  by  enthusiastic  ibirth  controllers,  and  influential  per- 
sons among  them  recommend  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  official  Health  machinery  to  encourage  the  spread  of  this 
abomination — that  is,  among  the  poorer  classes;  the  'better-off 
classes  need  no  instruction.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  expose 
the  birth  controllers'  aims  and  methods,  and  the  unnatural 
practices  that  result  therefrom.  If  any  such  suggestions  are 
made  to  Catholic  mothers,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  them  as  with  any  otiier  mortal  sin.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  fully  conscious  that  any  violation  of  the 
laws  and  use  of  marriage  is  a  grievous  crime  provoking  the 
anger  of  God.  A  few,  perhaps,  ill-instrueted  or  unthinking, 
the  first  time  they  hear  about  it,  may  not  at  once  perceive  the 
sinfulness  of  that  which  enjoys  such  popularity.  But  the  Ca- 
tholic Faith  if  known  and  practised  will  always  preserve  the 
Family  from  those  pagan  vices  into  which  a  people  inevitably 
sinks  that  has  abandoned  the  Revealed  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  follow  its  own  inclinations. 


There  are  other  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  loosening  of 
Family  bonds  in  tliese  days,  into  wihich  we  cannot  enter  at 
present.  But  we  are  convinced  that  if  parents  fulfil  their  duties 
as  Catholic  parents  should,  in  spite  of  State  interference,  there 
would  be  little  to  fear.  Let  them  watch  over  their  dear  chil- 
dren with  unceasing  vigilance,  for  snares  and  pitfalls  sur- 
round them  on  all  sides.  So  long  as  they  are  under  the  par- 
ental charge,  even  after  they  have  left  school,  they  are  a 
sacred  trust  for  which  parents  will  be  held  accountable  by 
Almighty  God.  Neither  Bishop  nor  priest,  Sister  nor  teacher, 
can  relieve  parents  of  this  fundamental  responsibility  laid  upon 
them  by  the  very  law  of  Nature.  Dear  and  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  God  is  every  soul  amongst  tliem — children  of  their  Holy 
Mother  the  Catholic  Church,  children  of  their  Heavenly  Mo- 
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ther  Mary — signed  with  the  sign  of  faith  and  sanctified  by  the 
Body  of  Jesus  and  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  grace,  for  grace 
has  made  them  fair — the  mildness  and  sweetness  of  the  Faith 
shiningv  in  their  countenances — they  are  the  rising  hope  and 
mainstay  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  our  land.  0  love  and 
guard  them  well,  that  none  of  them  be  lost! 

And  we  hold  up  to  you  as  your  model  the  Holy  Family, 
Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph.  There  is  the  perfect  example  to  imi- 
tate. We  can  never  be  perfectly  like  Them,  it  is  true;  yet 
They  are  the  Ideal  to  aim  at,  for  in  Them  was  the  ideal  of  the 
Catholic  Family  fully  realised.  Never  within  that  Sacred 
Family  circle  did  anything  ever  occur  but  what  was  perfectly 
pleasing  to  the  Divine  Will.  Example  and  precept  alike  were 
perfect.  Every  virtue  flourished  in  perfection,  with  Charity 
supreme  over  all.  For  thirty  years  the  Home  of  Nazareth  was 
lowly  and  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  there  never  was 
a  home  so  pleasing  to  the  Almighty  as  it  was.  Your  homes, 
too,  dear  Catholic  parents,  'however  humble  and  obscure,  may 
be  nurseries  of  sanctity  and  homes  of  true  love,  human  and 
divine,  and  will  in  their  measure  be  pleasing  and  beautiful  in 
the  sight  of  God,  if  you  strive  to  model  them  after  that  of 
Nazareth, 
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Awake,  awake,  the  dawn  ia  breaking. 

Behold  yon  blushing  eastern  skies ! 
The  truant  stars,  night's  watch  forsaking, 

Pale  with  the  birds'  sweet  symphonies. 
Sir  Lancelot,  take  the  field  again, 

Lo'  victories  are  great  in  number 
For  knightly  prowess  to  obtain. 

Ere  falls  afresh  the  hour  for  slumber. 

Though  yesterday  thy  skies  of  promise 

Darkened  when  fiercer  grew  the  feud; 
Though  thou  beheld  thy  comrade's  demise, 

And  thou,  too,  almost  wast  subdued; 
Take  heart  again;  the  sun,  too,  languished 

And,  cowering,  sank  in  western  skies; 
But  now  he  rises  up  unvanquished, 

With  pride  and  power  before  our  eyes. 

Drab  and  grey  walls  he  garnishes, 

And  bids  the  weakest  bird  to  sing, 
Frail  and  limpid  streams  he  varnishes 

And  makes  a  thousand  glad  notes  ring. 
Take  heed,  Sir  Lancelot,  on  thy  brow 

The  dew  of  noble  purpose  shining. 
Though  yesterday,  nigh  vanquished,  now 

Find  Courage  thy  fair  soul  entwining. 

FREDERICK  B.  FENTON. 
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Poetry  in  Contrast  with  Science  and  History 

Rev.  M.  J.  Ryax,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

fOUNG  people  are  apt  to  assume  that  pwetry  is  always 
historically  and  (geographically  correct,  and  may  be 
quoted  in  evidence  of  fact  in  a  biography  or  history  or 
description  of  a  country.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  it  is 
really  supposing  poetry  to  be  not  poetry,  'but  versified  science. 
Apart  from  this,  it  is  evident  that  a  poet  as  "well  as  a  prose 
writer  may  sometimes  be  absent-minded  and  dreamy  and  not 
alert  or  aware  of  what  he  is  writing.  But  in  all  cases,  it  is 
the  nature  of  poetry,  to  be  indifferent  about  fact  and  inclined 
to  idealism. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  how  Scott  in  the  Antiquary 
makes  the  sun  set  on  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  in  the  waters 
of  the  German  ocean.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  forgetfulness 
of  fact  under  the  influence  of  imagination,  which  required 
a  sunset  in  the  sea  for  the  effect  of  the  story.  It  is  a  very 
fine  description  if  you  suspend  for  a  moment  your  memory  of 
geography,  as  you  always  do  when  you  are  interested  in  see- 
ing a  play  acted.  So  there  is  a  new  poet  named  Villiers,  who 
in  some  verses  is  meditating  seated  upon  the  south-western 
shore  of  Britain,  and  he  speaks  of  the  coast  at  Land's  End 
as  continuing  Southward  a&  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  he 
makes  the  ibillows  as  they  sweep  in  from  the  Atlantic  roll 
towards  the  West.  No  doubt  it  would  be  better  for  poets  to 
avoid  such  mistakes.  Byron  in  one  of  his  poems  calls  the 
waters  of  Salamis  gi'een  (as, they  really  are)  and  in  another 
carelessly  makes  them  'blue,  or  perhaps  not  carelessly,  but 
poetically.     In  the  Corsair  he  writes: 

"Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run. 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun; 
O'er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws,  . 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
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Desceuding  fast,  the  mountain-shadoAvs  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Salamis." 

But  in  another  of  his  Oriental  romances,  which  he  wrote 
as  a  man  writes  letters,  he  says : 

"Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave 
"Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave! 
Shrine  of  the  Mighty,  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee? 
Approach,  thou  crouching,  craven  slave. 
Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave— 
0  servile  offspring  of  the  free! 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis!" 

(Every  reader,  I  think,  will  feel  here  that  blue  is  a  more 
poetical  epithet  than  green  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  though 
green  water,  too,  has  its  beauty.  But  anyhow,  who  cares 
when  he  reads  it,  whether  the  water  in  the  bay  of  Salamis 
is  really  blue  or  green?  Only  let  us  remember,  if  we  are 
quoting  it,  that  it  is  poetry,  not  geography  or  natural  history. 

Arnold,  in  one  of  his  sweetest  and  also  least  healthy  poems, 
makes  the  darkness  in  a  valley  in  the  evening  creep  down- 
ward, which  is  the  direct  opposite  to  what  happens : 

"How  often,  where  the  slopes  are  green 
On  Jaman,  hast  thou  sate 
By  some  high  chalet-door  and  seen 
The  summer  day  grow  late 

And  darkness  steal  o'er  the  wet  grass 

With  the  pale  crocus  starred 
And  reach  that  glimmering  sheet  of  glass 

Beneath  the  piny  sward. 
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Lake  Leman's  waters  far  ibelow, 

And  watched  the  rosy  light 
Fade  from  the  distant  peaks  of  snow." 

In  this  passage  there  is  a  self-contradiction;  for  the  poet 
knows  that  the  light  leaves  the  summits  last,  and  therefore 
must  have  left  the  bottom  of  the  valley  first,  so  that  the  dark- 
ness steals  upwards.  I  suppose  many  readers  are  so  entranced 
by  the  beauty  of  diction  and  rhyme  that  they  do  not  notice 
the  mistake;  the  critics  and  reviewers  did  not  observe  it;  and 
I  will  candidly  confess  that  I  did  not  see  it  the  first  time  I 
read  the  poem.  And  when  we  do  see  the  error,  does  it  matter 
very  much?  We  can  correct  it  in  our  imagination;  and  we 
can  also  remember  that  the  surface  of  a  lake  in  the  night  does 
not  look  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  unless  the  moon  be  shining  on 
it  and  then  perhaps  ''glimmering"  is  not  the  term  that  is 
most  correct  in  description  of  its  appearance. 

Wordsworth  is  remarkable  for  fidelity  to  nature.  But  his 
names  for  tthe  birds,  they  tell  us,  are  not  always  correct. 
Three  passages  have  been  pointed  out  in  which  he  mistakes 
the  stock-dove  for  the  wood-pigeon.  But  I  for  one  do  not  mind 
that  very  much. 

The  "matter-of-factness"  (as  Coleridge  called  it)  in  some 
of  Wordsworth's  early  compositions  was  not  poetic,  but  the  op- 
posite.   Thus  the  statistics  of  a  grave— 

I  Ve  measured  it  from  side  to  side 
'Tis  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide. 

produce  not  pathos,  but  derision  of  the  writer.  But  he  soon 
learned  that  fidelity  to  nature  must  also  be  accompanied  by  an 
art  of  Selection. 

Goethe  carried  this  principle  of  carelessness  about  details 
into  the  painting  of  landscape  as  well  as  the  description  of  it. 
Once  he  showed  a  Rubens  to  Eckermann  who  said  that  it 
must  have  been  copied  from  nature.  "By  no  means,"  said 
Goethe.  "So  perfect  a  picture  has  never  been  seen  in  nature. 
We  are  indebted  for  its  composition  to  the  poetic  mind  of  the 
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painter."  He  showed  it  again  a  few  days  later,  and  said, 
"There  is  something  particular  attached  to  this;  will  you 
tell  me  what  you  see  ?  How  has  Ruiben^  produced  this  beau- 
tiful effect?  This  dark  ground  against  which  the  returning 
laborers  appear  in  the  light,  how  is  it  produced?"  Ecker- 
mann  observed  that  the  figures  cast  their  shadows  into  the 
picture,  but  that  the  dark  ground  was  produced  by  shadows 
cast  outwards  towards  the  spectators  by  a  clump  of  trees. 
"We  have  light  from  two  different  sides,"  he  -said,  "which  is 
contrary  to  nature."  "That  is  the  point,"  replied  Goethe 
with  a  smile.  "It  is  by  this  that  Rubens  proves  himself  great 
and  shows  to  the  world  that  he  with  free  spirit  stands  above 
Nature  and  treats  her  as  suits  his  purpose.  The  double  light 
is  certainly  a  violent  expedient.  But  I  say  it  is  the  bold  stroke 
of  the  master  'by  which,  in  the  manner  of  a  genuine  he  pro- 
claims to  the  world  that  art  is  not  entirely  subject  to  Nature, 
but  has  laws  of  its  own.  The  artist  must  indeed  in  his  details 
faithfully  copy  nature;  he  must  not  aiflbitrarily  change  the 
structure  of  the  bones  of  an  animal  or  the  position  of  the  mus- 
cles so  as  to  destroy  the  peculiar  character."  That  would  be 
annihilating  nature.  But  in  the  higher  regions  of  artistic  pro- 
duction by  which  a  picture  really  ^becomes  a  picture  he  has 
freer  play,  and  here  he  may  have  recourse  to  fiction,  as  Rubens 
has  done  with  the  double  light  in  this  landscape." 

Ruskin  certainly  will  not  agree  with  Rubens  and  Goethe  in 
allowing  a  painter  thus  to  misrepresent  nature.  But  I  am 
not  here  discussing  the  laws  of  painting,  or  laying  down  what 
ought  to  be  observed  in  landscape,  but  simply  quoting  a  great 
po-et  to  show  how  far  he  carried  the  principle  of  poetic  free- 
dom in  the  description  of  nature. 

"Are  there  not  bold  strokes  of  artistic  fiction  like  this  of 
Rmbens  to  be  found  in  literature?"  said  Eckermann.  "We 
need  not  go  far,"  replied  Gotethe  after  a  few  minutes'  reflec- 
tion. "I  could  show  you  a  dozen  of  them  in  Shakespeare. 
Where  the  lady  of  Macbeth  would  animate  her  husband  to  the 
deed,  she  says :  '  I  have  given  suck  and  know. '  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not  does  not  appear;  but  the  lady  says  it — and  must 
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«ay  it — in  order  to  give  force  to  her  speech.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  piece  when  Macduff  hears  of  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  family,  he  exclaims  in  wild  rage :  "He  has  no  chil- 
dren!" These  words  of  Macduff  contradict  those  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  but  this  does  not  trouble  Shakespeare.  The  grand 
point  with  him  is  the  force  of  each  speech;  and  as  the  lady, 
in  order  to  give  the  highest  emphasis  to  her  words,  must  siay: 
"I  have  given  suck";  so  for  the  same  purpose  Macduff  must 
say:  "He  has  no  children." 

" Grenerally, "  continued  Goethe,  "we  must  not  judge  too 
narrowly  and  exactly  the  pencil  touches  of  a  painter  or  the 
words  of  a  poet.  We  should  rather  contemplate  and  enjoy 
a  work  of  art  that  has  been  produced  in  a  bold  and  free  spirit, 
and  if  possible  with  the  same  spirit.  Thus  it  would  he  foolish, 
if  from  the  words  of  Macbeth  to  his  wife :  '  Bring  forth  men 
children  only' — the  conclusion  were  drawn  that  the  lady  waa 
a  young  creature  who  had  not  yet  borne  any  children.  And 
it  would  be  equally  foolish  if  we  were  to  go  still  further  and 
to  say  that  the  lady  must  be  represented  on  the  stage  as  a  Very 
youthful  person.  Shakespeare  by  no  means  makes  Mact)eth 
say  these  words  to  show  the  youth  of  the  lady;  but  these 
words,  like  those  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  of  Macduff  which  I 
quoted  just  now,  are  introduced  merely  for  rhetorical  pur- 
poses, and  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  poet  always 
maktes  his  character  say  whatever  is  proper,  effective,  and  good 
in  each  particular  place,  without  troubling  himself  to  calcu- 
late whether  these  words  may  perhaps  fall  into  apparent  con- 
tradiction with  some  other  passage.  Shakespeare  in  writing 
his  pieces  could  hardly  have  thought  they  would  appear  in 
print,  so  as  to  be  compared  one  with  another;  he  rather  had 
the  stage  in  view  when  he  wrote ;  He  regarded  his  plays  as  a 
lively  and  moving  sOene  that  would  pass  rapidly  upon  the 
stage,  before  the  eyes  and  ears,  not  as  one  that  was  to  be  held 
firmly  and  criticized  in  detail.  Hence  his  only  point  was  to 
be  effective  and  significant  for  the  moment." 

I  am,  of  course,  not  arguing  here  about  what  should  be,  but 
simply  explaining  to  my  young  readers,  that  descriptive  poetry 
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is  not  geography  or  history  and  never  should  be  assumed  to  be 
scientifically  accurate. 

Wordsworth's  sonnet  on  the  extinction  of  Venice  as  a 
state  'by  Napoleonic  conquest  is  not  the  less  poetical  hecause 
it  is  not  historically  correct  that  "she  espoused  the  sea."  The 
Doge  of  Venice  used  to  throw  his  ring  into  the  Adriatic  to 
signify  that  he  was  the  lord  and  master  of  the  waves.  Byron 
was  historically  more  correct  when  he  said,  "the  spouseless 
Adriatic  mourns  her  lord."  Wordsworth  perhaps  had  been 
misled  by  Gibbon,  who  wrote  that  "the  marriage  which  Ven- 
ice annually  celebrates  with  the  Adriatic  was  contracted  in 
Her  infancy."  But  this  matters  little.  Poetry  is  essentially 
a  product  of  feeling  and  imagination.  Its  agreement  with  fact 
is  a  negative  merit — that  is,  the  absence  of  an  obstacle  to  our 
enjoyment  of  it.  But  its  positive  merit  is,  its  beauty,  and  its 
power  of  moving  our  feelings. 

Keats'  sonnet  on  first  reading  the  Iliad,  in  a  translation, 
is  not  the  less  poetic  because  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  gave  Cortez 
the  honour  which  belonged  to  Balboa. 

Scott's  Kenilworth  is  not  the  less  tragic  because  wlien 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  Castle,  poor  Amy  Robsart  had 
been  many  years  in  her  grave,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  now 
had  another  wife  whom  he  kept  in  obscurity. 

Swift  writes  to  Stella : 

"When  first  I  saw  thee  at  sixteen 
The  fairest  maiden  on  th*  green." 

Sixteen  was  not  the  age  of  Esther  Johnson  when  Swift  be- 
came acquainted  with  her;  nor  was  she  older  (as  you,  dear 
reader,  in  your  worldly  wisdom  are  thinking)  but  younger. 
He  uses  sixteen  because  it  is  an  age  suitable  for  poetry  and 
romance. 

Wordsworth  is  perhaps  the  sincerest  of  poets.  But  his  old 
Leechgatherer  is  not  a  true  history. 

Sir  William  Fraser,  in  a  book  of  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
cences about  "Disraeli  and  His  Day,"  told  the  following  fact 
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about  Lord  Laraiii^on.  better  known  as  Baillie  Cochrane : 
"I  asked  him  in  what  part  of  France  the  monastery  of  La 
Trappe  was.  He  replied,  '  I  have  not  the  remotest  ided. '  But ! 
I  said,  I  lately  read  a  most  heartrending  account  of  your  visit 
there;  you  describe  beautifully  the  sun  rising  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  your  ap-proach  to  the  living  tomb;  you  saw  the 
brethren  pass  each  other  without  speaking;  one  of  them  dig- 
ging his  grave,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  enough  to  wring  tears  from 
a  statue.  He  quietly  said,  *I  never  was  there  in  my  life.' 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  write  that  article  which 
is  published  with  your  name?  'Oh!  'I  remember  now;  I  did;  I 
wrote  it  from  something  which  I  saw  in  Galignani's  Messen- 
ger. I  have  no  idea  where  the  place  is.'  "  Such  fiction,  of 
course,  is  found  often  in  poetry,  and  the  descriptions  are  often 
quite  ideal. 

Arnold's  poem  on  the  story  of  the  Church  of  Brou  is  not 
less  lovely,  it  seems  to  me,  because  the  ehurch  in  reality  stands 
not 

"In  the  Savoy  mountain-meadows 
By  the  stream,  below  the  pines," 

but  in  the  treeless  plains  of  Burgundy. 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  show  our  j'oung  readers  that 
poets  must  not  be  quoted  as  autborities  in  history  or  geogra- 
phy, without  a  careful  verification.  And  I  would  add,  still 
less  can  they  be  trusted  as  moral  and  religious  teachers.  They 
must  be  tested  and  judged  by  the  Christian  standard;  for 
poetry  has  a  Siren  voice  which  often  leads  astray. 

Coleridge  says  of  one  of  his  own  poems:  "Were  I  now 
to  have  read  for  the  first  time  this  poem,  my  conclusion  would 
be  that  the  writer  must  have  been  some  man  of  warm  feelings 
and  active  fancy ;  that  he  had  painted  to  himself  the  circum- 
stances that  accompany  war  in  so  many  vivid  and  yet  fantas- 
tic forms  as  proved  that  neither  the  images  nor  the  feelings 
were  the  result  of  observation  nor  derived  in  any  way  from 
realities.  I  should  judge  that  they  were  the  product  of  his 
own  seething  imagination,  and  therefore  impregnated     with 
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that  pleasureable  exultation  which  is  experienced  in  all  ener- 
getic exertion  of  intellectual  power, ' '  And  he  impresses  upon 
us  that  Satirical  poems  especially  must  not  be  taken  seriously 
as  the  deliberate  expression  of  sober  judgment. 

Dante's  judgments  on  the  Popes  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  infallible.  It  is  not  merely  that  be  was  prejudiced  by  his 
political  conflicts,  and  that  he  was  misinformed  (and  could  not 
help  being  misinformed)  in  history,  and  that  his  principles  of 
judgment  were  not  always  correct,  but  that  poetry  by  its  very 
nature  exaggerates  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  evil  even  more 
than  good.  The  state  of  sensation  in  which  a  poet  produces 
vivid  and  fantastic  images  is  most  unfavorable  to  balanced 
judgment  and  moderate  statement.  It  is  not  'by  judgment,  but 
by  imagination  and  feeing  that  a  poet  turns  great  criminals  in- 
to the  heroes  or  heroines  of  a  tragedy  like  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus. 

A  friend  of  Tennyson  writes:  "He  thought  the  supposed 
identification  of  Homer's  topography  absurd,  and  preferred  to 
believe  that  the  poet's  descriptions  were  imaginary.  When  I 
said  that  I  thought  that  a  disappointing  view,  he  called  me  "a 
wretched  localizer. ' '  They  try  to  localize  me  too,  he  said ;  there 
is  one  man  who  tries  to  make  out  that  I  describe  nothing  I  have 
not  seen. 

He  said  to  another  friend  about  his  poem  **In  the  VaUey  of 
Cauteretz ' '  in  reference  to  the  lines : 

All  along  the  valley  where  the  waters  flow 

I  walked  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago. 

"A  brute  of  a  critic  has  discovered  that  it  was  one-and-thirty 
years  ago. ' '  His  son  says,  ' '  He  wished  to  alter  it  since  he  hated 
inaccuracy.  But  I  persuaded  him  to  let  it  alone,  since  "two- 
and-thirty"  is  more  melodious,  and  besides  the  public  had  learn- 
ed to  love  the  poem  in  its  present  form." 

Indeed  it  is  not  merely  poets  who  forget  the  facts  of  the 
visible  world  or  of  history.  Biographers  and  historians  some- 
times make  strange  slips. 

Morley,  in  his  life  of  Burke,  tells  us  that  when  Burke  wa»  a 
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student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  used  in  the  evenings  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  city,  taking  his  way  to  the  seashore, 
whence  he  delighted  to  see  the  sun  sinik  into  the  waters,  gild- 
ing ocean,  sihipsi  and  city  as  it  vanished.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  in  those  days  the  sun  set  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Ireland  in  the  sea  that  lies  between  it  and  Britain.  It  is  true 
that  the  young  Burke  in  some  youthful  attempts  at  poetry 
(for  which  he  had  no  talent)  wrote  this  sort  of  thing  in  an 
absent-minded  way,  imitating,  as  young  fellows  will,  some 
memory  of  some  poet.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  a  serious 
biographer,  who  was  not  young,  should  have  gravely  put  this 
down  in  prose.  I  sometimes  think  when  T  read  Morley  's  Burke, 
that  this  error  of  Morley  %  though  so  simple,  is  indicative  of  a 
state  of  mind.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  Morley  always 
understands  the  points  of  the  compass  in  matters  where  truth 
is  more  vitally  concerned.  I  think  that  perhaps  for  him  the 
sun  sets  and  rises  in  the  wrong  quarter  in  spiritual  and  moral 
things,  and  that  he  has  censured  Burke  where  'he  should  have 
praised,  and  admired  most  what  was  least  admirable.  At  all 
events,  such  aibsence  of  mind  is  more  frequent  in  hisitorians 
than  one  might  imagine,  and  much  more  so,  of  oourse,  in  poets. 
The  lesson  of  not  taking  the  poets  too  seriously,  of  not  re- 
garding them  always  as  authorities,  or  even  as  always  sincere, 
is  not  a  pleasant  one  for  people  at  an  age  when  imagination 
and  sensibility  are  stronger  than  judgment.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  young  people  are  honest  and  simple,  candid  and  gen- 
erous, and  are  very  prone  to  believe  the  world  to  be  as  sincere 
as  themselves.  Yet  the  lesson  of  judging  all  things  by  the 
standard  of  the  Christian  religion  is  one  which,  obligatory  at 
all  times,  is  especially  necessary  in  an  age  like  this,  in  which, 
as  the  Holy  Father  warns  us,  "there  is  so  much  of  a  moral  ond 
social  Modernism, ' '  and  so  many  even  of  those  who  theoretically 
hold  right  principles  forget  them  in  practice. 
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St.  IFrattrta  ht  S^uitB 

1022-1922 

M.  S.  Pine. 
On  Calvary,  the  School  of  Love, 
O  Prophet  of  the  Sacred  'Heart,  was  wrought 
Thy  young  heart 's  union  with  its  God ; 
Celestial  gates  flew  wide  there  on  a  day 
When  Jesus  knocked  and  said,  "Ope  thou  to  M«, 
My  love,  My  undefiled ;  for  lo !  My  head 
Is  full  of  dew.  My  locks  of  drops  of  night — 
Night  of  My  Passion  when  I  died  for  thee. 
Ope  thou  to  Me  as  the  pearl-mothers  ope 
Their  shells  to  heaven;  and  o'er  thee  I  will  shed 
Its  dews  of  pain,  that  shall  transmuted  be 
To  pearls  of  consolation."    Prophecy 
Sublime!  yet  not  for  thee  alone,  fair  youth: 
Lo!  through  Time's  floating  mist,  Three  Hundred  Years 
Have  shown  thee  with  the  Crucified  above 
The   sorrowing  world,   down-dropping  pearls 
Of  comfort,  odorous  of  Heaven, 
In  souls  of  men,  where'er  man's  foot  hath  trod. 

Sealed  unto  God,  herald  of  His  meek  Heart, 

The  Cross,  all  luminous,  traced  out  thy  way 

To  Heresy's  proud  citadel, 

Where  thousands  aimed  at  Truth  and  thee 

Hate's  deadly  weapons:  vain  their  massive  force 

Against  thy  shield  of  gentleness; 

The  Cross  rose  victor :  thou  didst  plant  it  high 

In  hearts,  in  ravaged  churches,  and  on  fair 

Genevan  hillsides,  where  it  towering  stood 

Thy  sentinel  to  guard  Christ  Crucified, 

Now  in  triumphant  love  a  King  again 

In  the  vast  realm  a  Calvin  rent  from  Him. 

Creation's  beauty  rapt  thy  poet  soul 

To  ecstasy:  the  sunset  fires,  the  stars, 

The  waving  woods,  a  flower,  the  cooing  dove, 
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Each  was  a  spirit-ladder  up  to  God 
Fanned  by  sweet  airs  that  blew  from  Juda's  Mount. 
And  "Little  Virtues"  thou  wouldst  plant  in  souls 
Because  at  foot  of  Jesus'  Cross  they  grow — 
Sweet  violets,  dewed  with  His  Sacred  Blood. 
What  sound  of  Nature  did  not  <;hant  to  thee 
Some  minor  from  His  Heart  that  broke  for  us 
Amid  the  dread  eclipse  of  Calvary? 

And  Sorrowing  Love  rose  to  its  supreme  height 

Wh«n  fragrant  Spring  was  budding  earth  with  bloom, 

And  souls  were  gathering  'neath  a  radiant  sky 

To  solemnize  with  thee  the  Mysteries 

That  crowned  that  far-off  hill  with  glorious  shame. 

What  days  of  harvest  for  the  Crucified! 

What  days  of  saving  toil  for  thee ! 

The  Spirit  of  Night  drenched  thy  dear  heart — 

Thou  bowed  in  tears  before  the  Crucifix — 

With  Blood- Wisdom  of  the  Cross 

To  shed  at  dawn  o'er  thirsting  multitudes 

That  hung  upon  thy  words,  and  rose 

With  Heaven-changed  features,  conquerors  o'er  sin, 

To  lay  Life's  Spring  and  Autumn  at  His  feet. 

O  Doctor,  Poet,  Saint,  thy  sweetness  balms 

The  earth's  vast  regions,  for  thy  spirit  reigns 

In  Doctrine's  heavenly  page,  in  countless  hearts 

Banded  in  mystic  prayer,  in  zeal  divine ! 

See!    Torch    of  Faith  in  hand.  Apostle's  speed 

Through  cities,  nations,  through  the  wilderness, 

That  o'er  the  globe  all  races  know  and  bless 

Thee,  Saint  of  Sales !    And  little  ones, 

O  fruitful  Olive  in  the  (House  of  God ! 

Are  gathered  hundred  thousands  unto  thee 

To  change  earth's  face  and  swell  angelic  choirs. 

Thy  glorious  Banners,  multiform,  yet  one, 

Float  over  all,  crowned  with  the  golden  Cross, 

Each  white  fold  bearing  Jesus'  Sacred  Heart. 

—The  Siffn. 
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Mental    Therapeutics 

Rev.  C.  Kehoe.    O.C.C. 

ItfUIND  healing  has  a  grain  of  truth  in  it,  and  perhaps 
2J4t|,  many ;  but  it  always  sieemis  to  be  in  the  service  of  error  ; 
it  seems  at  first  sight  to  isnub  and  deny  the  whole  ex- 
terior world  and  concentrate  the  universe  within  man  himself. 
It  would  make  a  very  god  of  self-sufficiency  of  each  on«  of  us 
if  the  cult  were  itrue,  as  popularly  underistood  and  as  it  is 
staged  so  spectacularly  in  the  daily  papers.  The  strange  prima 
facie  contradiction  of  it  all,  however  it  may  be  expounded,  is 
that  disease  and  ignorance  and  vice  impel  us  to  have  recourse 
to  a  mind  healer  for  a  remedy  and  we  find  to  our  surprise 
the  remedy  in  ourselves;  the  beggar  is  made  to  enrich  him- 
self. To  knock  at  our  own  door  for  relief  will  always  supply 
us  with  a  conundrum.  Wha^t  are  we;,  then,  that  we  can  give 
from  within  ourselves  relief  to  every  ill?  There  are  two  the- 
o-ries  and  one  of  them  says  God  and  the  other  says  nature. 
These  two  theories,  the  spiritualistic  and  materialistic,  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  God  of  heaven  in  His  kingdom  of  light,  power 
«nd  spiritual  nature  and  the  gross  material  earth  with  its  na- 
tural forces  that  we  tread  under  our  feet.  Either  theory  will 
Sierve  mental  healing  in  practice,  and  each  is  apparently  equal- 
ly efficient.  We  may  be  either  God  or  matter  and  it  makes  no 
difference  to  this  art  of  self-curing.  Christian  Science  held  its 
revels  of  success  in  America  for  some  years  back  and  even  up 
to  now,  spreading  world-wide  in  its  scheme  of  a  quasi  religion 
and  holding  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  as  its  debtoi"s.  And 
now  Mr.  Coue,  of  Nancy,  France,  comes  over  to  the  home  of 
Christian  Science  and  repeats  the  stfume  triumphs  of  self- 
cures  with  a  denunciation  of  Christian  Science  and  perhaps  of 
all  religion;  and  yet  the  arm  of  his  power  is  not  shorben-ed 
and  hei  carries  away  with  him  plaudits  of  approval  from  the 
same  emotional  portion  of  our  American  people  and  like  a 
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patent  medicine  man    the    same  testimonials    of    marvellous 
cures. 

But  even  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  adverse  from  mental 
iherapeutios.  Let  us  quote  a  casual  remark  from  a  prominent 
Catholic  periodical  that  shows  how  commonplace;  and  thus  how 
tolerated  mind  healing  or  suggestion  is  in  the  life  of  Catho- 
lics. The  following  is  an  extract  from  "Hospital  Progress," 
the  official  magazine  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association,  Oct.. 
1922:  "A  few  years  ago  the  word  psycho-neurasthenic 
was  hysterical.  Imagine!  He  was  sick  or  he  was  "fak- 
ing" or  somethinig  of  that  sort.  So  I  am  glad  we  are  recog- 
nizing psycho-neurasthenia  in  the  hospital  and  are  talking 
about  it  and  that  we  really  know  now  that  there  is  something 
in  hysteria.  What  can  we  do?  We  can  certainly  do  as  much 
for  the  mentally  sick  patient  as  the  Christian  Scientist  does, 
and  we  must  admit  the  Christian  Scientist  helps  his  patient. 
What  training  does  the  Christian  Scientist  get  to  holp  his  pa- 
tients? The  Christian  Scientist  gets  twelve  lessons  usually 
from  a  correspondence  school.  Then  she  reads  Mrs.  Eddy's 
book — that's  the  bible,  of  course,  of  Christian  Scientists,  and 
then,  she  goes  out  to  heial ;  and  she  does  heal.  They  all  heal. 
And  what  do  they  heal?  Not  broken  legs,  of  course,  and  not 
an  inflamed  appendix  of  course,  not  many  of  the  conditions 
that  are  talked  about  every  day ;  but  they  do  heal  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Think  if  they  can  do  it  with  that  inadequate  train- 
ing surely  you  and  I  with  all  the  years  of  experience  and 
training  that  a  well-equipped  hospital  can  give  uis,  sihould 
do  a  great  deal  more,  and  we  can  by  simply  thinking  first  what 
its  wrong  with  the  patient,  etc.;  A.  G.  Gillis,  M.D." 

But  what  is  the  underlyingi  theory  of  healing  by  suggestion 
practised  alike  by  Christian  Science,  Infidel  Materialism  and 
OatJiolieity?  All  admit  alike  some  facts  of  beneficial  results 
and  differ  only  in  the  extent  of  these  facts  and  the  underlying 
truths  that  support  them. 

Christian  Science. 

Both  the  spiritualistic  theory  of  Christian  Science  and  the 
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opposite  materialistic  theory  of  natural  forces  are  grotesque, . 
extravagant,  blasphemous  and  offensive  to  pious  ears  because 
they  make  us  one  with  God,  either  a,  spark  of  His  Spirit,  or 
a  grain  of  His  vast  inanimate  body  flung  through  the  skies  in 
orbs  and  planetary  systems.  One  says  there  is  no  m-atter — 
and  the  other  says  there  is  no  spirit,  and  we  are  dragged  help- 
lessly without  personality  or  individual  identity  of  any  kind 
to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other.  If  we  ane  a  spark  of  the  sun 
that  shines  undimmed  behind  the  clouds  of  matter,  and  mat- 
ter is  a  mere  drift  of  unreality,  a  vapor  of  foul  days  that  dis- 
appears in  the  fine  weather  of  the  spirit,  when  the 
spirit  asserts  itself  and  when  the  clouds  fly  and  all 
is  well,  then  the  mind  is  never  sick,  never  ignorant, 
never  sinful,  for  such  conditions  are  but  the  vaporous 
contingencies  of  matter.  What  we  need  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  will  brace  us  up  to  the  high  estate  of  our  all-spiritual 
nature — not  to  pray  to  God,  as  a  humble  Catholic  would  in 
the  dust,  for  help  and  pardon,  but  to  take  our  place  in  kin- 
ship beside  Him  on  His  throne.  Horrible  indeed  and  both 
unscientific  and  un-Christian  is  Christian  Science.  But  how 
then  does  it  work  its  cure  in  practice?  The  lumbering  theory 
of  our  identity  with  God  is  intended  to  suppress  our  native 
good  sense  and  allow  us  to  raise  the  fancy  in  our  brain  cells 
that  we  are  well — that  all  is  well — as  God  is  never  sick.  The 
hysteria  of  the  mind,  that  we  are  God  in  some  sense,  will  off- 
set and  cure  the  hysteria  of  the  brain  that  we  are  physically 
sick.  And  when  indeed  the  sickness  is  a  mere  hysteria  of  the 
brain  or  aggravated  by  sa4  thoughts  and  whims  and  phobias 
of  our  head,  then  either  instantly  or  by  happy  progressive 
stages  we  grow  well  again.  The  fancy  of  the  brain  is  the  real 
doctor,  however  we  smuggle  him  in,  either  by  truth  or  by  lie. 
A  wild  theory  like  Cliristian  Science  may  be  very  helpful, — 
better  than  a  pill  in  an  opium  pipe  to  dream  the  saving  pipe 
dream  of  fancy.  To  a  sick  brain  that  is  sickening  its  own 
body  the  dream  of  one's  own  well-being  is  in  every  ease  a 
dream  of  truth  and  health.  Oh  for  a  fancy !  My  kingdom  for 
a  fancy !    The  fancy  that  I  am  well — and  this  is  the  whole  of 
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mental  therajpeutics  in  a  nutshell. 

If  we  could  only  use  our  reason  to  dispel  our  morfbid  fears 
we  should  have  no  need  of  Christian  Science.  But  when  peo- 
ple cannot  rouse  their  reason  or  have  little  to  rouse,  they 
need  Christian  Science  or  the  mere  imaginative  suggestion 
supplied  by  honest  Mr.  Coue.  He  denounced  Christian  Sci- 
ence and  yet  played  the  game  of  their  own  therapeutics.  He 
said  don 't  listen  to  your  mind  or  your  will ;  shut  out  both,  for 
you  cannot  cure  by  mind  or  will. 

Your  mind  perhaps  knows  only  too  truly  that  you  are  vsick 
and  your  will  is  up  against  a  f^tone  wall  of  impossd'bility,  for 
it  cannot  will  what  the  mind  siays  is  impossible;  thus  repeat 
quickly  and  often  a  mere  optimistic  suggestion  such  as  "I 
grow  better  ajnd  better."  Christian  Science  labours  to  over- 
whelm the  mind  with  a  mountain  of  theory  that  we  are  God- 
like, etc.,  in  order  that  the  fancy  may  become  possible  that 
we  are  entirely  well ;  and  lo !  nimible  Mr.  Coue  with  his  grace- 
ful French  address  blows  the  bubble  of  fancy  in  the  brain  by 
the  mere  legerdemain  of  suggestion  and  cures  all  that  is  cur- 
able. 

Does  the  Whole  World  Think? 

This  is  the  vicious,  the  carefully  meditated  and  the  very  in- 
sinuating fallacy  of  Materialism  that  the  whole  world  thinks; 
that  all  matter  and  every  living  thing  is  conscious  or  at  least 
subconscious,  Aristotle  at  his  far  off  time  spoke  of  ancient  ma- 
terialistic philosophers  who  advanced  the  theory  that  all  ma- 
terial elements  had  thought  and  that  man  merely  shared  or 
collected  the  conaciousneas  of  these  constituents  of  all  bodies. 
It  seems  like  the  original  sin  or  error  of  the  mind :  The  mind 
by  knowledge  naturally  is  the  meeting  house  of  all  things  or 
at  least  the  picture  gallery  of  all  things ;  if  it  is  of  the  things 
themselves,  then  the  mind  and  matter  are  all  the  same ;  if  it  is 
of  the  pictures  then  the  mind  is  a  spirit,  for  it  is  only  a  spirit 
that  can  take  the  ghostly  pictures  and  discard  the  matter  from 
which  they  were  taken,  keeping  itself  free  from  all  contagion 
of  material  conditions.    Does  matter  think  f    We  might  as  well 
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ask  if  a  printing  preiss  is  thinking  every  morning  when  it  is 
printing  the  morning  paper  with  such  varied  intricacy  of  ac- 
tion. It  might  easily  be  said  to  know  more  than  many  per- 
sons that  come  into  the  printing  ofifice  and  many  humans 
standing  around  it,  will  never  understand  its  activities  as  it 
prints  and  cuts  and  foldsi,  and  even  addresses,  the  newspapers 
to  the  subscribers.  But  can  machines  be  set  to  think,  or  do 
they  oniyj  carry  out  blindly  the  thoughts  of  their  inventors. 
Either  they  think  or  there  is  an  inventive  mind  behind  them. 
The  whole  world  is  a  machine  and  the  question  is,  does  it 
think,  does  thought  pulsate  thirough  it  all  or  does  it  carry 
out  the  thoughts  of  a  Great  Mind  standing  behind  and  guid- 
ing it  all? 

We  say  of  the  American  Indians  that  they  had  no  ideas  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  for  to  them  every  creature  was  animated 
and  had!  thought,  and  the  whole  world  was  to  them  an  assem- 
bly of  thoughtful  creatures  such  as  clouds,  mountains,  rivers, 
trees,  fi^h,  fowl,  quadrupeds  and  men.  How  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  mentality  was  the  surmise  of  a  learned  physiologist 
that  wrote  a  work  the  other  day  on  the  mechanism  of  the  hu- 
man body  and  sagely  remarked  that  nerves  are  conscious  unto 
themselves,  resourceful  of  mind  and  design,  cunning  in  fact 
because  when  they  are  injured  they  repair  themselves  by  a  new 
growth  over  the  lesion  whereas  in  normal  state  they  do  not 
grow  at  all.  If  a  section  of  them  is  removed  they  will  repair 
the  breach  as  a  fiddler-crab  will  grow  a  new  claw  if  he  loses 
the  old  one. 

If  we  istep  back  'behind  living  things  into  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  forces  of  nature  we  could  say  in  the  same  vein  of 
argument  that  they  are  all  thoughtful  and  conscious 
in  this  same  way  for  they  always  act  with  design,  pre- 
cision and  even  marvelous  sagacity.  To  send  out  thoughts  or 
brain  fancies  which  to  the  materialist  are  all  the  same,  for  the 
repair  of  our  organs  would  look  natural  enough  if  all  the  func- 
tions of  our  body  were  thoughtful  and  and  if  they  thought 
together  in  communion  with  the  brain.  The  fancies  of  the 
brain  could  hop  from  cell  to  cell  throughout  our  whole  body 
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and  thus  we  could  reipair  intentionally  every  bodily  letsion  and 
correct  t^he  irregularity  of  every  function.  But  more  than 
that  the  conscious  thoughts  of  our  brain  could  sink  down  into 
the  subconscious  activities  of  all  nature  whether  within  us  or 
without  and  we  could  guide  all  nature  to  our  needs. 

How  contradictory  to  experience  and  how  extravagant  is 
all  this!  Natural  scientists  may  ridicule  Chris'tian  Scientists, 
but  it  is  a  case  of  pot  and  kettle  in  their  mutual  epitheta.  Mr. 
Coue  made  the  remark  several  times  that  nature  is  cunning 
and  knows  how  to  cure  if  we  only  launch  from  our  Ifrain  a 
suggestion  on  the  other  organs  and  on  their  cells  and  on  the 
darkling  protoplasm  in  them,  for  this  last,  too,  is  secretly 
alive  with  thought.  If  the  protoplasm  is  fecund  in  thought 
its  activity  should  be  merely  the  deeper  mental  activities  of  the 
chemical  forces  that  are  humming  onwards  in  their  reveries 
like  little  streams  paying  tribute  to  the  river  of  life.  This  is 
the  materialistic  theory  that  all  nature  thiaks. 

How  like  the  thoughts  of  Lo  the  poor  Indian,  who  does  not 
understand  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  is  advanced  materialism 
after  all. 

Sense  Nerves  and  Motor  Nerves. 

How  far  can  sensory  nerves  impress  motor  nerves  ?  Perhaps 
the  theory  of  mental  cure  is  here.  Ck)nscious  and  voluntary 
impulses  of  sense  nerves  are  truly  transformed  into  motor  im- 
pulse and  motor  impulse  in  turn  controls  functions  of  the  body. 
Can  the  fancies  of  the  upper  brain  where  sense  nerves  are  cen- 
tred he  trajisferred  to  the  lower  brain,  to  the  bulb  and  sp^inal 
cord  where  the  motor  ganglia  centre,  and  can  we  project  spe- 
cific and  definite  suggestions  through  spinal  nerves  and  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  and  plexuses  to  all  the  outposts  of  our  bodies 
and  compel  everywhere  repair  and  better  function  in  all  our 
organs.  This  is  the  way  Science  speaks  to  us.  We  have  un- 
doubtedly conscious  and  voluntary  nerves  and  also  involun- 
tary or  mere  motor  nerves,  but  there  is  a  cbasra  as  deep  as 
nature  between  them.  Some  persons  seem  to  have  more  volun- 
tary control  than  others,  like  the  power  of  flapping  their  ears, 
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moving  their  scalps  or  looking  cross-eyed  as  ohildren  startl« 
each  other,  and  some  have  the  strange  power  of  increasing 
or  decreasing  their  pulse-rate— wonderful  little  things  indeed, 
and  they  are  wonderful  heeause  they  are  rare  and  slight  mar- 
gins of  exceptions  to  the  more  or  less  voluntary  power  that 
we  all  have.  There  is  presumably  some  /border  land  between 
the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary,  but  not  very  wide,  over 
wihich.  exiperimental  endeavour  may  practise  strange  feats, 
but  again  there  is  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  all  of  us,  even  for  neuro- 
tics and  freakisih  sulbjects,  and  even  they  can  control  only  m 
far  the  vast  world  of  life  within  us.  The  mother's  fancies 
are  said  to  be  impressed  on  the  uribom  child.  But  can  she 
convey  a  specific  impression  from  her  brain  to  the  foetus.  The 
woman  is  frightened  by  a  rat  and  a  birthmark  comes  out  on 
the  child  which  someone  may  think  has  tho  shape  of  the  rat. 
Was  the  fancy  of  the  mother's  brain  photographed  on  the 
c^hild?  Is  there  any  clear  case  of  specific  and  definite  transfer 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  mother  also  that  is  stirred  to  an- 
ger or  fear  may  poison  the  child  that  sihe  nurses;  but  that 
evidently  is  only  a  generic  and  indirect  effect  from  mother  to 
ehild,  as  sorrow  or  fear  may  give  us  acidity  of  the  stomach 
and  cause  indigestion.  Our  passions  disturb  our  bodies  as  even 
Tuttunkahmen  must  have  known-,  and  in  a  general  and  indirect 
way  all  the  functions  of  the  body;  but  these  are  mere  nerve 
strains.  Such  facts  prove  not  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  ve- 
hicle to  transmit  a  definite  suggestion  of  the  brain  to  a  definite 
organ  in  its  function,  so  as  to  be  a  basj«  for  genuine  mental 
therapeutics. 

Consciouis  And  Unconscious. 

Subconscious  is  a  sprawling  term  quasi  learned  in 
its  Latin  innuendo  of  pnind  and  thought  being  dif- 
fused abroad,  we  know  not  where;  and  if  there  ever 
was  a  clear  case  ot  is  this,  of  hollow  pretense,  of  a 
titulus  sine  re,  a  bombastic  word  that  on  its  own  mer- 
its means  nothing.  Subconscious  or  subliminal  thought 
(another  learned  fiction)  is  the  mental  activity  that  goes'  on 
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beyond  the  bounds  of  our  minds  s»  though  there  could  be  un- 
conscious minds — ^unless  we  call  the  regular  but  dark  move- 
ment of  all  nature  along  the  avenues  of  its  laws  thought  it«elf. 
A  materialist  in  asserting  this,  begs  the  very  question  of  ever- 
lasting dispute :  "Can  matter  think?"  To  be  brief,  it  should 
be  said  that  subconseious  has  no  meaning  except  the  common- 
place affair  of  memory  or  habit  and  it  may  be  mental  memory 
of  the  spirit  or  sense  memory  of  the  brain;  but  in  either  case 
these  latent  thoughts  of  memory  fall  ishort  of  real  thought 
and  never  can  rise  to  such  actuality.  It  is  only  too  true  and 
sad  as  every  student  knows,  that  the  former  treasures  of  edu- 
oation  are  lost  because  they  were  not  brought  back  to  the  con- 
scious life  of  actual  remembrance,  back  to  the  sunlight  and 
air  of  our  mind,  out  ol  the  dark  underregions  of  memory. 
The  memory  is  frequently  a  grave  of  death  rather  than  a  liv- 
ing mart  of  activity  and  subconscious  life ;  and  memory  in  the 
sense  of  actual  mentality  is  a  pure  aissumption — ^and  a  delu- 
sion. 

There  are  two  worlds  of  memory,  one  of  the  mind  proper 
that  we  take  with  us  in  parting  with  the  body  at  death  and  the 
other  the  mere  sensitive  or  animal  memory  that  will  perish 
with  the  cells  of  the  brain.  There  is  no  thought  and  no  sense 
proper  but  that  which  is  conscious.  This  thesis  is  as  old  as  the 
human  race,  and  Aristotle,  the  great  preserver  and  winower 
of  the  mental  gramieries  of  antiquity,  proves  as  with  the'  con- 
sensus of  all  men,  for  he  quotes  all  his  predecessors  in  treating 
every  philosophic  question,  that  unconscious  thought  is  not 
real  thought.  He  says  that  it  is  indeed  not  mere  potential 
thought,  for  a  potential  mind  is  merely  an  ignorant  mind 
whilst  memory  or  habitual  thought  is  stored  knowledge,  yet 
it  is  suspended  and  falls  short  of  actual  thought.  St.  Thomas 
Off  Aquin  would  say  that  God  alone,  and  not  even  the  angels, 
can  have  all  hisi  mental  activity  at  once.  Every  creature 
needs  so  many  acts  for  the  round  of  its  mental  activity,  and  the 
higher  the  ereature  the  fewer  they  are,  but  even  the  highest 
creature  cannot  have  them  sM  at  once,  so  that  some  at  any 
given  moment  aire  in  a  state  of  memory  or  the  subconscious 
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,state.  This  is  the  iron-bound  rule  for  all  creature  life,  and 
to  have  one's  thoughts  in  action  all  at  once  is  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  G-od — for  He  has  one  thought,  and  that  includes 
all.  This  subconscious  life  and  its  mysterious  underground 
circulations  cannot  be  a  theory  or  even  a  working  hypothesis 
for  mental  healing.  Since  we  can  only  recall  what  we  once 
knew,  once  willed  or  once  performed,  we  could  not  grow  thera- 
peutic or  self-healing  except  by  a  former  knowledge  of  the 
Practice  of  Mediicine.  Still  the  underworld  of  memory  or 
habit  is  a  wonderful  region  that  we  'might  from  deference  to 
its  weird  capacity  eall  sub-conscious  mind.  For  when  all  that 
is  in  the  soul  and  brain  can  be  called  in  instantly  for  present 
use,  we  have  then  a  genius,  a  rare  subjectivist  that  will  startle 
the  world.  Daniel  /Webster  seemed  to  have  the  power,  as  he 
said  himself,  when  on  his  legs  in  Congress,  to  call  to  his  mind 
and  lips  all  that  he  ever  read  or  heard  on  the  subject  before 
him,  and  so  he  .spoke  as  one  inspired.  InspiTation  would  be  as 
a  halo  araund  the  heads  of  us  all  if  the  internal  resources  of 
our  memories  would  shine  out  to  one 's  eonscious  minds  at  the 
opportune  time.  To  teach  (by  suggestion  and  to  train  by  sug- 
gestion which  is  nothing  but  the  secret  of  recalling  instantly 
what  we  know,  has  a  great  area  for  exploitation  in  all  forms 
of  pedagogy, — that  is  to  bring  into  use  new  combinations,  and 
also  into  new  fanciful  forms  of  art  and  action  like  painting, 
rhetoric,  poetry,  stage  acting  and  other  accomplishments,  all 
the  knowledge  we  have  buried  in  us,  and  which  we  allow  to 
settle  and  harden  into  uselessness,  is  quite  legitimate  as  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show.  Many  of  us  have  art  enough  to 
be  artists  that  will  never  add  a  crumb  to  the  sum  of  art. 
Serious  dangers,  of  course,  beset  this  suggestive  art  or  the 
practice  of  subjectivism  as  even  the  word  subjectivism  will 
show,  for  subjectivism  when  exaggerated  easily  becomes  neu- 
rosis, hysteria,  genius,  poetry,  the  fine  frenzy  of  inspiration  and 
even  the  illuminated  eye  of  insanity.  It  is  surely  dangerous  to 
have  the  whole  school  of  our  memory  come  tearing  out  at 
once.  Presence  of  mind  and  quick  recall  of  what  we  know 
and  all  similar  gifts  will  make  great  schokurs,  great  generaLs 
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or  great  poets,  but  the  stimiilatioiis  of  subjectivism  can  lead 
to  the  borderland  of  mania.  To  teach  ourselves  and  act  in  this 
way  is  a  great  secret  of  succesis  and  too  little  is  taught,  in 
our  systems  of  education,  of  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  it  ; 
but  of  course  it  could,  like  other  salutary  exercises,  be  over- 
done. 

If  subconscious  thought,  in  the  sense  of  real  mental  activity, 
does  not  exist,  but  is  only  the  latent  resources  of  memory 
awaiting  a  recall,  it  cannot  be  an  hypothesis  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  mental  healing.  Thus  to  cure  all  our  own  ills  by 
memory  and  by  the  latent  resources  of  our  old,  unused  habits 
of  mind,  will  or  senses,  is  like  creating  something  wholly  new 
or  foreign,  of  which  we  are  ignorant  or  incapable.  It  is  a  case 
of  self-motion,  as  though  that  which  needs  motion  could  give 
it.  "Omne  quod  movetur  ab  alio  movetur,"  "everything  that 
is  moved  is  moved  by  another. ' '  Subjectivism,  or  self-motion, 
is  indeed  wonderful,  but  we  know  that  every  vessel  should  be 
first  filled  before  we  draw  on  it. 

To  call  memory  the  sub-conscious ;  then  to  confuse  the  sub- 
conscious with  the  unconscious  and  next  to  identify  the  uncon- 
scious with  the  great  would  of  nature  in  us  and  around  us, 
wh(ich  is  as  an  ocean  of  the  unexplored,  of  which  we  simply 
are  ignorant,  is  a  childish  fallacy  that  mental  healing  would 
press  into  service  as  a  working  hypothesis  for  its  cures. 

Passions  and  Phobias. 

After  trying  to  expunge  the  subconscious  mind  and  thus 
deny  it  as  au  actual  conductor  of  curative  impulses,  we  should 
return  and  resusitate  it  as  an  internal  agent  of  vast  propor- 
tions that  the  woird  "subconscious"  should  properly  indicate. 
The  subconscious  properly  contains  our  passions  and  volun- 
tary habits;  it  is  the  den  of  our  former  thoughts  and  fears 
that  lurk  in  us  and  poison  mind  and  body. 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  interior  state  is  that  when 
we  perform  an  act  its  effect  continually  goes  on  until  we  revoke 
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the  act,  and  not  even  then  cam  its  baneful  effects  be  instantly 
arrested. 

Good  influences  are  perpetuated,  of  course,  in  the  same  way. 
Thus,  the  good  intention  that  the  Christian  makes  in  the  morn- 
ing of  doing  all  for  God  continues  and  virtually  operates  all 
day  long  for  good.  This  is  what  we  call  the  virtual  or  habitual 
intention  that  theologians  invoke  &o  often  in  explaining  the 
mechanism  of  the  Sacraments  and  our  own  good  works.  'In 
the  same  way,  too,  a  foo'lisih  or  vicious  act  will  urge  onward 
not  in  itself,  for  it  is  no  longer  actual,  but  in  its  effects.  Ca- 
tholic theologiiaios  and  philosophers!  have  put  forth  and  quite 
clearly  explained  the  phobias  and  fancies  that  medical  men 
handle  so  much  in  mental  therapeutics, — some  haunting  fear, 
some  degressing  remembrance,  some  deep-branded  conviction 
of  injury  received,  a  slur,  a  negletet,  an  unfavonraMe  judg- 
ment passed  upon  us,  the  bowed  head  of  disgrace  for  ourselves 
or  our  kin,  the  deep  disappointment  for  our  hopes  and  enter- 
prises that  thrusts  us  through  and  tortures  our  keenest  sens-i- 
bilities,  all  these  are  sub-conscious,  but  they  are  realities  and 
they  cry  havoc  usually  to  happiness  and  health.  Medical  men 
labour  much  in  searching  for  these  and  banishing  them  from 
our  haunted  spirits. 

Our  mere  daily  thoughts  cause  the  thermometer  of  life  to 
move  up  and  down  for  these  passing  thoughts  are  in  them- 
selves sanitary  or  unsanitary.  A  happy,  affectionate,  hopeful, 
gay  and  generous  atmosphere  of  soul  are  the  best  climate, 
food  and  lodging  that  health  could  demand.  Some  people  live 
in  a  very  bad  interior  climate  and  ruin  their  healtih.  All  this, 
of  course,  has  become  quite  commonplace,  but  it  unfolds  the 
real  subconscious  within  us  that  charlatans  of  siubjectivism 
like  professional  mind-healers,  capitalize  to  entertain  or  exploit 
the  public.  They  make  mere  memory,  and  habits,  and  passions, 
a  great  second  world  of  conscious  life  hidden  down  deep  within 
us  like  submeiTged  cities  under  the  sea,  with  their  houses  and 
lights  and  bells  and  strange  sounds  breaking  in  accasionally, 
even  though  faintly,  on  the  upper  life  of  our  exterior  senses. 

The    process   of    a    badily    cure  through  mind    and   self 
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is  mainly  negative;  it  takes  away  from  the  mind  the  phobias 
of  disease,  and  the  good  fancies  cure  rather  by  expelling  the 
other  kind,  than  by  any  positive  specific  influence  that  they 
can  transmit  over  our  frame  and  its  functions.  The  underly- 
ing principle  for  the  influence  of  mind  over  body  is  more  gen- 
eric than  specific ;  it  is  the  generic  influence,  that  joy  expands 
and  sorrow  contracts,  for  these  emotions  not  merely  contract 
the  psychic  world  of  our  own  internal  consciousness,  but  they 
contract  and  expand  the  very  blood  vessels,  nerves  and  pre- 
sumably thic  very  cella  and  the  component®  of  them.  We  turn 
acid  in  disappointment.  The  heart  beats  full  and  its  tone  is 
strong  in  joy,  hope,  love  and  fruition;  but  when  the  opposite 
settle  upon  us  the  heart  may  contract  to  a  mere  thread  of 
pulsation  and  testify  to  Our  lowered  vitality.  Thie  influence 
thus  of  mental  suggestion  is  easy  to  guage,  to  explain  and  to 
personally  appreciate. 

Fancy  and  Its  Works  and  Pomps. 

Phantasy,  as  the  scholastic  calls  it,  is  memory  or  the  store- 
house of  our  former  sensations,  and  it  has  several  functions. 
The  first  is  to  be  a  book  from  which  the  mind  can  read  through 
the  sensations  the  intelligible  world  outside — for  the  mind 
does  not  commune  directly  with  matter,  but  with  the  tran- 
script of  the  sensations.  A  person  that  has  little  intelligence 
can  see  well  and  keenly,  but  does  not  understand.  There  is 
an  example  of  this  in  one  of  Scott's  beautiful  pictures  verbally 
painted  in  Ivanihoe:  the  young  hero  lies  helpless  from  his 
wound  and  Rebecca  stands  at  the  window  of  the  castle  of 
Front  de  Boeuf  and  tells  Ivanhoe  what  she  sees  in  the  at- 
tack made  on  the  castle  below  which  is  led  by  the  towering 
figure  of  Richard  himself;  she  is  a  keen,  observant  girl,  but 
she  does  not  understand  the  art  of  war ;  she  sees  their  move- 
ments and  his  martial  mind  construes  their  plan,  their  valor 
and  their  chances  of  success.  Fancy  thus  serves  in  man  the 
higher  knowing  power  of  the  mind  by  furnishing  it  with  pic- 
tures and  individual  things  to  make  generalizations  on,  show- 
ing clearly  that  our  knowledge  is  primarily  analytic,  for  we 
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take  apart  or  analyse  the  outside  objects  presented  to  us  in 
our  fancies  and  obtain  the  general  truths  that  are  hidden  in 
them. 

But  fancy  hasi  another  funictiion  whioh  it  exercise®  in  man 
and  beast  and  this  is  to  direct  the  voluntary  functions  of  the 
body.  Tlie  reach  of  fancy  in  this  second  department  of  our 
economy  is  not  extended  and  it  is  here  that  mental  healing 
is  aiccomplished.  The  blunt  question  arises  how  far  fancy  e-an 
reach  in  specific  definite  imipression  on  the  organs  and  so  exer- 
cise healing  influence?  Out  of.  these  two  plain  and  common- 
place activities  of  phantasy  is  evolved  a  romantic  world  by 
subjectivicts,  mind  healers,  Christian  Scientists,  etc. 

The  pomps  and  delusions  of  fancy  are  endless  and  no  case 
is  so  formidable  to  a  ecientist  or  moralist  as  an  neurotic  person 
with  a  disordered  fancy,  e.g.  Canon  Doyle  either  communes 
with  spirits  or  lie  is  deply  subjective,  and  ghost  stories  are  al- 
ways either  pageants  of  the  vasty  depths  of  the  other  world 
coming  really  before  us  or  they  are  the  ravings  of  a  well-filled 
brain,  of  one  that  has  read  much  or  heard  much ;  even  saint- 
ly people  are  sometimes  suspected  of  hysiteria.  Books  have 
been  written  to  show  that  all  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  spirit- 
ualism, mental  telephy,  magic  and  even  real  true  miracles 
given  us  by  the  hand  of  Gk)d  are  all  in  the  subjfljctive  world 
of  our  own  fancies.  Thomas  Jay  Hudson  wrote  a  popular 
work,  "The  Law  of  Pihysical  Phenomena,"  and  explained  all 
these  things  above  mentioned  by  the  automatic  power  of  the 
human  brain.  He  got  finally  so  far  in  his  line  of  theory  as  to 
discuss  "posthumous  men"  and  by  these  he  meant  fancies  be- 
coming incarnate  and  remaining  in  human  form  after  the  par- 
-ent  brain  had  decayed  in  death.  The  gloomy  savage  of  the 
forest  dreaming  beside  ihis  camp-fire  never  seemed  to  have 
wandered  so  far  as  this,  and  we  have  no  account  in  his  rude 
lore  of  "embodied  thoughts."  He  peopled  the  skies,  the  lakes, 
streams  and  forests,  the  mountains  and  caves  with  the  elfish 
children  of  his  own  brain,  for  he  mistook  cloud,  mist  and  fire 
and  black  shadow  for  the  mysterious  people  of  the  spirit- 
world;  but  he  never  got  spo  far  in  his  orgies  as  to  send  ihis 
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thoughts  on  errands  in  blanket  and  moccasin  or  leave  his 
thoughts  behind  him  to  haunt  his  squaw  and  the  wigwam.  He 
was  always  understood  to  take  his  fancies  with  him  to  the  hap- 
py hunting  grounds  or  leave  them  in  the  grave;  and  it  was  only 
a  college  professor  in  his  science  of  psychology  who  could  mix 
the  real  world  and  the  logical  world  of  our  thoughts  in  this 
weird  fashion.  Such  are  the  pomps  of  fancy  and  others,  too, 
even  as  weird.  Mental  healing,  then,  has  much  room  for  mani- 
fold theories.  The  lay  mind  that  reads  and  listens  to  them 
follows  such  theories  far  afield,  until  he  grows  weary  and 
would  rest. 
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# 

Of  Courtesy,  it  is  much  less 
Than  courage  of  heart  or  holiness, 
Yet  in  my  walks  it  seems  to  me 
That  the  Grace  of  God  is  in  Courtesy. 

On  monks  I  did  in  Storrington  call, 
They  took  me  straight  into  their  hall ; 
I  saw  three  pictures  on  a  wall, 
And  Courtesy  was  in  them  all. 

The  first  the  Annunciation; 

The  second  the  visitation; 

The  third  the  Consolation; 

Of  God  that  was  Our  Lady's  Son. 

The  first  was  of  St.  Gabriel; 

On  wings  a-flame  from  heaven  he  fell ; 

And  as  he  went  upon  one  knee 

He  shone  with  heavenly  Courtesy. 

Our  Lady  of  Nazareth  rode— 
It  was  her  month  of  heavy  load; 
Yet  was  her  face  both  great  and  kind, 
For  Courtesy  was  in  her  mind. 

The  third  it  was  our  little  Lord, 
Whom  all  the  kings  in  arms  adored ; 
He  was  so  small  you  could  not  see 
His  large  intent  of  Courtesy. 

Our  Lord,  that  was  Our  Lady's  Son, 
God  bless  you,  people,  one  by  one. 
My  rhyme  is  written,  my  work  is  done. 

HILiAIRE  BBIiLOC. 
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The  Passing  of   Mrs.  Alice  Meynell 

"Write  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and  let  the  ear  glean  after 
what  it  can." 

For  many  a  decade  Catholicism  in  England  has  claimed  a 
respectable  percentage  of  the  writere  who  have  come  promin- 
ently to  the  front  because  of  their  outstanding  literary  quali- 
ties. (Even  the  smatterer  in  the  affairs  of  literature  i^s  at 
least  dimly  aware  that  the  highest  functions  of  the  author 
gain  something  more  than  colour  from  "familiarity  with  di- 
vine things.")  On  the  27th  of  last  November  that  goodly 
band  was  deprived,  by  the  relentless  hand  of  Death,  of  one  of 
its  moat  brilliant  members.  It  is  a  pretty  long  time  baek 
since  Alice  Meynell  started  to  carve  for  herself  a  distinctive 
niche  in  the  realm  of  modern  literature.  She  came  into  the 
world  dowered  with  the  twin  gifts  of  vision  and  facility  of 
expression,  and  well  did  she  cultivate  and  expand  her  powers 
in  the  domain  of  the  literature  which  has  for  its  foundations  a 
structure  of  real  culture,  for  its  inspiration  the  never-flicker- 
ing beacon  of  Catholic  faith  and  truth,  for  its  aim  that  highest 
function  of  the  art  of  the  author,  the  "urging  of  the  soul  to 
manly  action."  A  discerning  critic  has  emphasized  the  point 
that  the  classics  have  become  classics,  not  because  of  the  bulk 
of  the  folk  who  read,  know  of  or  care  for  them,  but  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  aroused  in  the  discerning  few  an  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm  sufficient  to  carry  their  names  and  their 
fames  down  the  centuries.  Fortunately  even  to-day  the  dis- 
cerning many  are  suflfieiently  enthusiastic  to  leave  room  for 
little  fear  that  the  name  of  so  worthy  an  author  as  Alive  Mey- 
nell is  in  any  danger  of  passing  into  the  category  of  things 
that  were,  but  have  slipped  behind  the  veil  of  forgetfulness. 

With  "Preludes,"  published  during  her  girlhood,  she  took 
the  world  of  literature  by  surprise.  And  about  the  same  time 
her  sister — the  other  Miss  Thompson  who  afterwards  became 
Lady  Butler — suddenly  attained  fame  with   her  masterpiece 
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of  painting,  ''The  Roll  Call."  Alice  Maynell  never  looked 
back  since  her  first  success.  Volumes  of  essays  and  of  poetry, 
all  of  them  bearing  the  stamp  of  genius  and  of  polished  craft- 
manship,  have  come  from  her  pen  adown  the  years.  And  al- 
ways has  the  circle  of  her  admirers  been  widening,  for  the 
educative  quality  of  work  such  as  hers  will  draw  the  reader 
of  a  serious  turn.  She  has  the  power  of  arousing  enthusiasm, 
of  making  the  new  acquaintance  want  to  tell  somebody  else 
that  he  has  found  something  good.  For  with  her  artistic  vision 
went  the  power  of  making  the  reader  feel  that  he  had  seen  a 
little  of  what  she  describes,  that  her  way  of  stressing  a  point 
was  the  one  he  would  have  used  himself.  Her  very  titles  are 
poems :  ' '  Winds  and  Waters, "  "  The  Colour  of  Life, "  "  Way- 
faring," ''The  Rhythm  of  Life" — and  these  are  all  the  titles 
of  prose  volumes. 

In  one  of  her  essays  occurs  the  phrase,  "the  sanity  of  high 
imagination."  That  seems  to  describe  the  quality  of  nearly 
everything  she  penned;.  No  matter  to  what  height  fancy 
raised  her  she  was  always  aware  that  firm  earth  was  very  close 
at  hand.  She  never  strove  for  popularity, -being  always  well 
eontent  with  the  artistic  reward  and  satisfaction  which  is  the 
portion  of  la  true  author.  How  well  a  sentence  from  herself 
sums  up  the  outlook  of  the  genuine  litterateur :  "In  literature, 
as  in  all  else,  man  merits  his  subjection  of  trivalities  by  his 
economical  greed." 

A  very  delicate  breath  of  refinement  clings  to  her  pages 
with  an  insistence  which  demands  wide  margins,  elegant  bind- 
ing, the  best  art  of  the  type-setter.  Around  subjects  that  pun- 
dits would  have  dragged  into  fog,  that  la)borious  delvers  would 
have  worried  into  tangles  of  elucidation,  her  pen  plays  with  a 
wistful  blend  of  assurance  and  culture.  She  has  written  a  lit- 
tle essay  on  dialect — the  artistry  of  her  title  is  seen  even  here, 
for  she  calls  it  "The  Little  Language" — which  opens  thus: 
"Dialect  is  the  elf  rather  than  the  genius  of  place,  and  a  dwarf- 
ish master  of  the  magic  of  local  things. ' '  'She  describes  a  walk 
along  a  river  'bank  in  a  sketch  that  is  a  thing  of  beauty :  true 
nature  lover  that  she  was,  she  lingers  over  the  birds :     "A 
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flash  of  their  flight  shows  silver  for  a  moment,  but  they  are 
blu-e  birds  in  that  sunny  distance  above,  as  mountains  are 
blue,  and  horizons.  The  days  are  so  still  that  you  do  not 
merely  hear  the  cawing  of  the  rooks — you  overhear  their  hun- 
dred private  croakings  and  creakings,  the  soliloquy  of  the 
solitary  plaees  swept  by  wings." 

Well  might  an  editorial  in  the  ''Spectator"  on  the  Satur- 
day after  her  death  have  begun:  "Great  refinement,  both  of 
conception  and  workmanship,  was  the  most  remarkable  qual- 
ity of  her  work  ,  .  .  Her  tasite  was  impeccable,  her  work  in- 
finitely painstaking  and  invariably  worthy  of  attention  and  ad- 
miration. Her  work,  especially  her  poetry,  was  an  example  to 
all  craftsmen  in  whatever  medium."  iRief erring  to  her  as  a 
poetess  of  "real  distinction"  one  of  the  most  austere  of  Lon- 
don literary  journals  proceeds:  "Very  few  women  have  writ- 
ten with  such  restraint  and  purity  of  language  as  did  Alice 
Meynell  in  her  best  lyrics,  but  austerity  of  her  method  hardly 
ever  resulted  in  coldness  of  effects;  indeed  the  fervour  (often 
religious  and  inspired  by  the  rites  and  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith)  which  she  frequently  sueceeds  in  expressing 
without  the  slightest  overstraining  of  language,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  her  achievement. ' '  There,  surely, 
is  tribute  meet  even  to  the  memory  of  the  great!  And  one 
must  admit  that  the  pres* — precise  reflex  of  the  power  and  of 
the  achievement  of  the  one  Who  has  passed  that  it  is — is  care- 
ful to  tread  with  care  when  it  weighs  up  the  life's  work  of  a 
just-dead  literary  personage. 

She  had  a  heart,  and  a  word,  for  the  insignificant  things. 
What  other  essayist  would  have  found  pages  to  come  beneath 
the  title,  "Rushes  and  Reeds?"  She  lingers  over  the  wind 
which  caresses  the  sedgy  placees :  "Sometimes  it  is  a  breeze 
unfelt,  but  the  stiff  sedges  whisper  it  along  a  mile  of  marsh. 
To  the  strong  wind  they  bend,  showing  the  silver  of  their 
sombre  little  tassels  as  fish  show  the  silver  of  their  sides  turn- 
ing in  the  pathless  sea  .  .  .  They  are  probably  outlaws.    They 
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are  dwellers  upon  the  threshholds  and  upon  margins,  as  the 
gipsies  make  &  home  upon  the  green  edges  of  a  road.  No  wild 
flowers,  however  wild,  are  rebels  ..."  She  has  a  little  cameo 
on  "Laughter,"  showing  how  she  studied  the  ways  of  the 
child:  "For  children,  who  always  laugh  because  they  must, 
and  never  by  way  of  proof  or  sign,  laugh  only  half  their  laughs 
out  of  their  sense  of  humour ;  they  laugh  the  rest  under  a  mere 
stimulation;  because  of  abounding  breath  and  blood;  because 
someone  runs  behind  them,  for  example,  and  movement  does 
so  jog  their  spirits  that  their  legs  fail  them,  for  laughter, 
without  a  jest."  Does  not  that  set  one  thinking  of  the  more 
modern  mother  with  whom  the  publicists  of  to-day  are  con- 
cerned— the  one  who  thinks  of  the  rights  that  the  world  owes 
her  rather  than  of  those  rights  which  are  the  heritage  of  the 
little  child  that  stumbles? 

Somebody  has  said  to  me  that  the  reviewers  have  always 
been  kind  to  Alice  Meynell,  and  I  have  responded  with  the 
story  of  the  very  amall  boy  who  once  told  me  that  he  got  sev- 
eral beautiful  presents  on  his  birthday  '*becos  I  dewerved 
them."  Reviewers  try  to  anticipate  what  the  other  man  is 
goinig  to  siay.  In  1913,  after  she  hiad  been  before  the  public 
in  volume  form  for  more  than  twenty  years,  Mrs.  Meynell 's 
"Collected  Poems"  were  published.  And  the  volume  caused 
the  reviewer  of  the  book  for  the  pages  of  the  most  "commer- 
cial" of  the  English  dailies  to  write  that  a  reading  of  the 
poems  had  given  him  the  feeling  that  he  was  "sitting  in  a 
dimly-lighted  room  at  evening,  with  ears  strained  to  catch 
the  sounds  of  someone  in  the  next  room.  And  we  hear  low 
cries  of  suffering,  of  indignation  even — never  of  definite  sor- 
row or  revolt  or  despair."  I  made  a  note  of  the  cutting,  be- 
cause to  my  mind  no  poet  should  ask  for  more  than  that.  .  .  . 

Long  before  her  death,  the  seal  which  mysteriously  but 
assuredly  inscribes,  "This  Will  Live,"  had  been  set  to  many 
of  her  poems.    The  "Letter  from  a  Girl  to  Her  Own  Old  Age" 
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b^  in  it  the  quality  of  the  things  that  survive.    Its  ineffable 
wistfulness  throbs  through  line  after  line: 

"Only  one  youth,  and  the  bright  life  was  shrouded. 
Only  one  morning,  and  the  day  was  clouded. 
And  one  old  age  with  all  regrets  is  crowded. 
The  one  who  now  thy  faded  features  guesses, 
With  filial  fingers  thy  grey  hair  caresses, 
With  morning  tears  thy  mournful  twiilight  blesses." 

To  Ruskin  the  last  three  lines  which  I  have  quoted  were 
** perfectly  heavenly."  And  here  is  the  opening  stanza  of 
"Renouncement,"  judged  by  Rossetti  as  one  of  the  best  son- 
nets ever  penned  by  a  woman: 

'"I  must  not  think  of  thee;  and,  tired  yet  strong, 
I  shun  the  thought  that  lurks  in  all  delight — 
The  thought  of  thee — and  in  the  blue  Heaven's  height, 
And  in  the  sweetest  passage  of  a  song." 

Sorrow  tinted  with  nobility,  sadness  tinged  with  a  glory 
that  glistens  through  the  clouds !  Her  work  has  the  feminine 
touch,  but  bears  as  well  and  at  every  turn  something  that 
is  not  of  the  essence  of  feminity  at  all.  Can  we  call  it  other 
than  that  trace  of  genius  which  hovers  above  and  beyond  man 
and  mere  woman?  Then  the  spiritual  voice  which  echoes 
through  her  lines  is  more  than  feminine,  instinct  as  it  is  with 
the  old,  eternal  things  that  come  not  within  the  ken  of  the 
versifiers.  Withal  she  has  the  simplicity  that  is  subtle ;  a  note 
of  humanity  dominates  her  greatest  outbursts  of  sincerity.  The 
remembrance  as  of  some  rare  and  refined  perfume  clings  to  her 
verse — none  of  your  sentimentality  is  here,  but  a  pure,  clear, 
passionate  precision  that  by  its  very  artistry  conjures  up  visions 
of  suffering  and  of  glory,  by  its  innate  refinement  soothes  till 
we  know  that  here  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

"There  is  one  more  service  whi<?h  she  rendered  to  letters 
that  must  be  mentioned — the  help  and  friendship  which  she 
gave  to  a  greater  poet  than  herself,  Francis  Thompson."  Did 
she  ever  even  wonder  at  the  fact  that  but  for  her  and  her 
family  that  "greater"  might  not  have  been  written!      The 
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grentleman  with  his  very  accurate  scales,  showing  literary  emin- 
ence down  even  unto  the  decimal  place,  felt  there  was  another 
notch  to  be  made.  And  he  made  it.  * 'Service  to  letters." 
Aye.    They  were  both  Catholic  poets,  first  of  all  .  .  . 

But  how  for  us  Mrs.  Meynell  has  thrown  a  light  on  some 
places  trod  by  Thompson.     You  remember  that  little  poem 
of  his,  "The  Making  of  Viola?"    And  these  lines: 
"Spin  Queen  Mary,  a 
Brown  tress  for  Viola!" 

Now  we  turn  to  Mrs.  Meynell  to  read:  "An  elder  child 
had  a  rooted  dislike  to  a  brown  corduroy  suit  ordered  for  her 
by  maternal  authority.  She  wore  the  garments  under  protest, 
and  with  some  resentment.  At  the  same  time  it  was  evident 
that  she  took  no  pleasure  in  hearing  her  praisies  sweetly  sung 
by  a  poet,  her  friend.  He  had  imagined  the  making  of  this 
child  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  the  decreeing  of  her  soft 
skin,  of  her  brilliant  eyes  and  of  her  hair — "a  brown  tress." 
She  had  gravely  heard  the  words  as  a  brown  dress,  and  she 
silently  bore  the  poet  a  grudge  for  having  been  the  accessory 
of  Providence  in  the  mandate  that  she  should  wear  the  loathed 
c^duroy. "  Who  that  Thompson  knows  would  have  missed 
that  passage?  And  what  a  picture  it  gives  one  of  the  house- 
hold into  which  it  was  the  good  fate  of  Francis  Thompson  to 
come?  No  touch  of  a  vain  glorious  mother  here,  just  the  sim- 
ple narrative  to  illustrate  the  childish  way.  It  gives  one  a 
different  view-point  on  reading  the  poem.  It  lets  one  see 
how  eminently  human  was  the  child  thus  sung  into  fame  as  a 
child.  (She's  travelling  famewards  these  days,  via  the  high- 
way of  books,  herself).  And  it  illustrates,  by  a  reverse  show- 
ing, the  failure  of  the  vision-thwarted  to  make  a  success  of  the 
personal  note  in  literature. 

Ever  and  anon  does  she  do  poetic  justice  to  the  subjects 
inspired  by  religion — ^as  in  "The  Crucifixion,"  "Veni  Crea- 
tor," and  "Beyond  Knowledge."  She  has  the  fine  restraint  of 
the  true  poet,  the  grand  a'bandon  which  never  goes  an  inch 
beyond  the  mark.  A  writer  of  delicate  perception,  fine  fancy, 
wonderful  insight ;  the  creator  of  many  a  piece  that  has  given 
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a  pleasure  unmeasurable  to  many  a  reader,  yet  one  feels  not  a 
whit  greater  than  what  it  brought  to  the  poetess  herself. 

What  an  aceomplisihment  indeed  to  have  inspired  that  in- 
imitable ''Dedication"  prefaced  to  the  Poems     of     Francis 
Thompson?    That  haunting,  lilting  recognition  which  Tbegins: 
"If  the  rose  in  meek  duty 

May  dedicate  humbly 

To  her  grower  the  beauty 

Wherewith  she  is   comely; 

If  the  mine  to  the  miner 

The  jewels  that  pined  in  it, 

Earth  to  diviner 

The  springs  he  divined  in  it," 
And  now  her  voice  is  stilled.  Hers  was  a  pen  readily 
worthy  to  make  one  of  that  trio  with  Coventry  Patmore  and 
Francis  Thompson.  Still  a  good  way  from  the  time  when  the 
paragraph  writers  could  have  referred  to  the  events  as  "na- 
tural," she  had  yet  got  through  a  life  work  before  the  end. 
She  was  largely  concerned  in  a  big  publishing  house,  she  wrote 
a  goodly  pile  of  books,  she  found  ample  time  to  be  wife  and 
mother.  And  then  in  the  intervals  dubbed  spar^e  she  crowded 
in  so  many  things  .  .  . 

Did  she  not  say  herself?  "I  have  turned  over  scores  of 
'Lives,'  not  to  read  them,  but  to  see  whether  now  and  again 
there  might  be  a  'Life'  which  was  not  more  emphatically  a 
death.  But  there  never  is  a  modern  biography  that  has  taken 
the  hint  of  Nature.  One  and  all,  these  books  have  the  dis- 
proportionate illness,  the  death  out  of  all  scale." 

"O  Tree  of  many  branches!"  So  wrote  a  poet  in  some 
lines  once  addressed  to  her  husband.  And  surely  Alice  Mey- 
nell  may  claim  to  have  had  an  abundance  of  branches  in  her 
life  works:  to  have  well  tilled  the  field  in  which  it  was  her 
lot  to  work ;  to  have  merited  more  than  a  little  respect  for  that 
wish  which  she  put  into  words  so  long  before  Death  came* — 
when  she  had  found  the  biographer  so  concerned  with  the 
death,  while  professedly  dealing  with  the  life. 

THOMAS  KELLY. 
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X... 

Alice  Mlaynell,  1850-1922. 

Now  all  the  faithful  years  are  herded  in ! 

Fasten  the  gates,  Death-Vergea*,  lower  the  bars; 
The  evergreens  are  bright  with  snow,  akin 

To  her  white  dreams ;  a  gallant  guard  of  stars 
Stands  post  aibove  the  sh-eepfold  where  ishe  lies, 
With  ghosts  of  beauty  hovering  'round  her  eyes. 

Open  the  transept,  Verger  j  tarrying  winds 
Shall  lay  soft  hands,  in  tribute,  on  her  hair ; 

White  dovesi  that  are  her  songs  are,  at  the  blinds, 
The  bells  of  bleating  lambkins  ride  the  air 

By  hedge  and  hawthorn-bush^ — ^by  brook  and  weir — 

The  Bride  of  Blon's  fled  with  fleeting  year. 

Let  bob-whites  come,  Death-Verger ;  the  ruffled  grouse 
oaM' — 
'Neath  English  ehns,  down  home  lanes,  children  run ; 
How  soon  shall  Yuleltide  lami)s  grace  hearth  and  hall, 

,While  grey  December  withers  with  the  sun! 
Yet  she  whose  gracious  eyes  loved  sights  like  these 
Still  views  them  with  her  friends,  the  tall  yew  trees. 

Strew  veils  of  moonlight.  Verger,  for  her  feet. 
Spare  her  the  thin,  harsh  fingers  of  the  frost; 

Long  years  she  knew  a  womanhood  made  sweet — 
Held  joyous  jewels  of  vision  never  lost. 

To-night  the  Singing  Shepherdess  of  Sheep, 

At  the  year's  close,  keeps  tryst  with  the  Lord  of  Sleep. 

J.  OORSON  MILLER. 
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The  Family  the  Trinity  on  Earth 

Rev.  K.  J.  McRae. 

JSr%  EFORE  creating  man  the  three  persons  of  the  Blessed 
1^  Trinity  seem,  to  have  consulted  with  each  other,  for  they 
said,  ' '  Let  us  make  man  to  our  own  image  and  likeness. ' ' 
(Gen.  i.,  26).  This  imaige  and  likeness,  we  are  told  in  the 
catechism,  is  in  the  soul.  This  is  true,  of  icourse,  considering 
man  even  as  an  individual.  But,  although  man  was,  even  as 
an  individual,  the  masterpiece  of  the  terrestial  creation,  he 
waa  not,  as  such,  or  alone,  capable  of  fulfilling  the  end  for 
which  he  was  created.  Therefore,  the  three  persons  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  seem  to  have  again  consulted  with  each  other 
and  to  have  concluded  that  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ; 
let  us  make  him  a  help  like  unto  himself,"  since  "For 
Adam  there  was  not  found  a  helper  like  himself"  {Gen. 
ii.,  18,  20),  as  in  the  ease  of  the  animals  brought  before  him 
to  be  named.  "Then  the  Lord  God  east  a  deep  sleep  upon 
Adam ;  and  when  he  was  fast  asleep,  he  took  one  of  his  ribs, 
and  fiUed  up  flesh  for  it.  And  the  Lord  God  built  the  rib 
whicih  he  took  from  Adam  into  a  woman"  (Gen.  ii.,  21,  22). 
Here  we  have  the  first  two  members  of  the  first  family.  The 
third,  the  child,  was  added  when  "Eve  conceived  .  .  .  and 
brought  forth  Cain"  (Gen.  iv.,  1). 

Now  if  we  examine  man  as  a  social  being,,  or  family,  we 
will  find  him  likewise  created  to  the  image  and  likeness  of 
Go^;  for  in  him  we  have  man  the  father,  man  (in  the 
generic  sense,  not  the  sense  of  sex),  the  mother,  and  man  the 
child,  as  we  have  in  God,  'as  a  trinity,  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  Divine  Trinity  (as  I  explained  in  my  paper  in  the 
Lilies  for  June,  1921)  the  Son  is,  as  if  it  were,  the  infinitely 
perfect  picture  of  Himself  formed  Iby  the  infinitely  perfect  in- 
tellect of  God  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  infinitely 
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perfect  love  proceeding  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  from 
the  Son  to  the  Father. 

In  a  ■similar,  'but  of  course  finite  and  consequently  less  per- 
fect manner,  man  the  mother,  is  as  if  it  were,  a  picture  of 
man  the  father  in  as  far  as  ishe  has  his  co^mplete  human  nature 
— "Bone  of  my  ibones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,"  as  Adam  put  it 
(Gren.  ii,,  23) — .although  having  a  special  modification  of  form 
and  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  fitting  her  for  her  special 
place  in  the  family,  and  as  queen  of  the  home.  The  child  is 
the  fruit  of  the  love  of  the  father  for  the  mother  and  the 
mother  for  the  father,  and,  inasmuch  as  their  own  nature  is 
reproduced  in  the  child,  it  is  a  loveable  centre  for  their  mutual 
affection. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that,  since  the  family  is  made  to 
the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  its  members 
should  live^  as  far  as  possible,  like  those  of  the  Trinity,  that 
iiS,  in  mutual  love,  harmony,  and  peace.  The  diivine  assistanoe 
of  grace  which  God  bestowed  upon  our  first  parents,  with 
■power  to  bequeath  it  to  their  posterity  along  with  their  na- 
ture, would  have  enabled  not  only  the  first  family,  but  also 
aU  future  families,  to  live  in  that  blessed  way..  But,  alas! 
Adam  and  Eve  spoiled  all  this  by  their  faU  (as  I  elxplained 
in  my  paper  in  the  Lilies  for  Septemiber  and  December,  1921). 
Adam's  "help"  became  his  temptress,  and  the  first  child  be- 
came the  first  fraticide.  And  it  was  only  after  about  four 
thousand  years  that  the  original  ideal,  meant  for  our  first  par- 
ents, was  once  more  realized  (and.  much  more  than  realized 
in  the  child  Jesus)  in  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth.  In  this 
family  Joseph,  the  head  and  foster  father,  was  a  "Just  Man" 
(Matt,  i.,  19)  ;  Mary,  the  Mother,  was  the  most  perfect  wo- 
man (as  I  explained  in  the  Lilies  for  March,  1921),  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  "Blessed  among  women"  (Luke  i.,  28), 
etc. ;  and  the  child  Jesus  was  God  as  well  as  man.  Hence  this 
family  was  the  best  fitting  to  represent  the  Divine  Trinity 
that  ever  existed  on  earth,  or  will  ever  exist.  And  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority,  so  necessary  in  every  grade  of  society,  yet 
so  despised  and  sadly  neglected  in  our  evil  times,  was  carried 
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out  iperfectly  in  the  Holy  Family.  Although  the  Ohild  Jesus, 
as  God,  was  infinitely  perfect,  and,  therefore  above  Mary  and 
Joseph,  yet,  on  account  of  their  position  towards  Him,  as  fos- 
ter father  and  mother,  the  Gospel  tells  us  that  He  "Was  sub- 
ject to  them"  (Luke  xi.,  51).  Although  again  Mary  was  pre- 
eminently superior  to  Joseph,  yet,  because  he  was  the  head  of 
the  family,  she  gave  him  first  place ;  ' '  Your  father  and  I  have 
sought  Thee  sorrowing"  (Luke  ii.,  48). 

Under  the  New  Dispensation  our  Divine  Saviour  not  only 
restored  the  contract  of  marriage  to  its  primitive  indissolu- 
bility (See  Matt,  xix,  4-9),  but  He  also  raised  it  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sacrament,  thus  making  it  a  perennial  source  of  the  grace 
necessary  to  enable  the  "Husband  and  wife  to  live  happily  to- 
gether; and  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  and  love 
of  God"  (Butler's  catechism,  page  79).  But  those  founding 
Christian  families  must  not  expect  miracles  from  the  special 
grace  flowing  from  this  sacrament,  if  they  do  not  have  the  pro- 
per dispositions,  and  make  the  right  choice. 

1.  They  must  have  a  pure,  natural  love  for  each  other,  to  be 
supernaturalized  by  that  grace.  Uncontrallable  passion,  which 
easily  degenerates  into  lust,  will  not  do,  for  it  will  drive  grace 
from  the  soul,  and  tend  to  bring  down  upon  it  the  curse  of 
God. 

2.  There  must  be  as  great  a  harmony  as  possible  between  the 
two  entering  that  most  intdmate  union  of  "Two  in  one  flesh" 
(Gen.  xi.,  24).  Now  there  is  the  very  contrary  of  such  har- 
mony if  the  two  are  of  different  religions,  or  one  is  a  Catholic 
and  the  other  of  no  religion.  In  such  a  case,  even  if  hus- 
iMind  and  wife  could  manage  to  keep  from  quarreling  over 
their  religious  differences,  others  would  'be  likely  to  interfere, 
and  the  choice  of  religion  for  the  children  would  be  almost 
certain  to  be  a  cause  of  strife.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Church  detests  such  unions,  and  sanctions  them  only  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  worse  evils.  But,  of  course,  when  the  Church 
insists  that,  as  far  as  possible,  her  children  marry  Catholics, 
f.he  is  not  satisfied  with  fallen-away,  iDad,  or  indifferent  ones. 
On  the  contrary  she  would  warn  her  faithful  children  tliat 
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those  who  ai-e  unfaithful  to  G*od  and  His  Church  are  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  faithful  to  them,  and  their  ehildren.  There 
must  also  be  ats  great  a  harmony  as  possible  in  disposition,  tem- 
per, etc.  And  this  ibecomes  all  the  more  necessary  as  the  can- 
didates for  matrimony  advance  in  age,  and  their  characters 
become  fixed,  as  then  there  is  less  hope  of  compromise  or 
yielding  to  each  other  in  matters  of  little  imiportance  or  in- 
different in  themselves,  but  olften  the  occasions  of  serious  quar- 
rels. Hence  the  advisability  of  early  marriages,  that  is,  as 
«oon  after  maturity  as  they  can  be  conveniently  arranged.  Any- 
way it  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  candidate  for  matrimony 
should  want  to  marry  only  that  one  whom  he  or  she  considers, 
deserving  of  all  the  love  and  service  that  he  or  she  can  render, 
and,,  therefore,  should  want  to  bestow  that  love  and  service 
on  that  one  alone,  and  as  soon  as  at  all  convenient. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  'best  places  in  which  to 
find  suitable  life-partners  are  the  Church  and  the  home,  for, 
those  who  prove  faithful  to  God  in  the  Church,  and  are  also 
faithful  to  their  duties  in  the  old  home,  are  the  most  likely 
to  be  faithful  in  the  new  state  and  the  new  home.  And  when 
I  mention  the  home  I  mean  it  in  its  ordinary  state,  not  when 
converted  into  a  dancing  hall.  People  who  are  very  good 
dancers  may  be  very  bad  husbands,  wives,  fathers,  or  mothers, 
as  well  as  very  poor  iproviders  for,  or  managers  of,  homes. 
And  if  the  dances  are  bad,  like  certain  animal  dances  of  our 
day,  or  if  the  dancing  parties  are  badly  conducted,  they  may 
easily  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  very  grave  evils,  as  in  the 
following  case.  "jHetrod  feared  John,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  just  and  holy  man;  and  kept  liim,  and.  whien 
he  heard  him,  did  many  things;  and  he  heard  him  will- 
ingly. And  when  a  convenient  day  was  come,  Herod  made  a 
Slipper  for  his  birth-day,  for  the  princes,  and  tribunes,  and 
chieif  men  of  Galilee,  And  when  the  daughter  of  .  .  .  Herodias 
had  come  in  and  danced,  and  pleased  Herod,,  and  tli«m  that 
were  at  table  with  him,  the  king  said  to  the  damsel:  Ask 
of  me  what  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee.  And  he  swore 
to  her:     Whatsoever  thou  shalt  aslk  'I  will  give  thee,  though 
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it  be  the  half  of  my  kingdom.  Who  when  she  was  gone  out 
said  to  her  mother,  what  shall  I  ask  1  But  she  said :  The  head 
of  John  the  Baptist.  And  when  she  was  come  in  immediately 
with  haste  to  the^  king,  she  asked,  saying :  I  will  that  forth- 
with thou  (give  me  in  a  dish  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 
And  the  king  was  struck  sad.  Yet  because  of  his  oath,  and 
because  of  them  that  were  with  him  at  table,  he  would  not 
displease  her.  But  sending  an  executioner,  he  commanded 
that  his  head  should  be  'brought  in  a  dish.  And  he  beheaded 
him  in  the  prison,  and  brought  his  head  in  a  dish;  and  gave 
it  to  the  damsel,  and  the  damsel  gave  it  to  her  mother" 
(Mark  vi,  20-28). 

But  above  all  other  considerations  those  seriously  intend- 
ing to  found  Christian  families,  trinities  on  earth,  should 
pray  most  earnestly  to  God  to  direct  their  choice,  because 
upon  that  choice  will  depend,  at  least  in  a  large  measure, 
their  own  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  and  that  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

They  sihould  also  earnestly  beg  of  God  the  grace  to  enable 
them  to  rea.lize  as  far  as  possible,  the  very  great  honour  He 
confers  upon  them  in  choosing  them  to  he  His  representatives 
and  co-operators  in  regard  to  their  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  terrible  responsibility  they  incur  in  regard  to  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  those  children.  Woe  to  them 
if,  forgetting  God  and  the  continued  co-operation  He  expects 
of  them,  they,  on  the  contrary,  try  to  frustrate,  as  fas  as  they 
can,  His  work  by  destroying  the  young  lives  confided  to  their 
care,  or  through  their  carelessness  cause  or  occasion  the  tem- 
poral or  eternal  loss  of  their  children.  None  are  bound  to 
enter  the  state  of  matrimony,  but  once  they  enter  they  are 
strictly  bound  to  carry  out  its  objects  as  far  as  possible. 

But  when  the  Christian  family,  the  trinity  on  earth,  is 
rightly  founded,  and  all  its  memTjers,  parents  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, carry  out  to  the  letter  their  respective  obligations  to- 
wards each  other,  what  a  paradise  on  earth  is  its  abode,  the 
home!  There  is  no  danger  of  such  a  family  provoking  the 
question,  "Is  marriage  a  failure?"     No!  it  is  not  marriage 
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that  is  ever  a  failure,  but  those  who  enter  that  state  unsuited 
for  each  other,  careless  of  its  obligations,  or  for  unworthy  mo- 
tives, they  are  the  failures. 

If  any  readers  wish  for  more  information  on  the  matter 
referred  to  in  this  paper  I  would  recommend  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing small  and  inexpensive  books,  pulblished  'by  Messrs. 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  viz.,  "Sure  Way  to  a  Happy  Mar- 
riage," ''The  Christian  Father,"  and  "The  Christian  Mo- 
ther." 

So'me  may  think  that  the  sacred  character  I  have  attri- 
buted to  marriage,  and  the  su'blime  pedestal  upon  which  I 
have  placed  the  family,  may  discourage  people  from  founding 
families  of  their  own.  But  sueh  has  not  been  my  experience, 
for,  in  a  parish  of  only  albout  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
families  over  which  I  was  paMor  for  eighteen  years,  I  had 
about  seventy  marriages;  and,  thank  God,  among  these  there 
were  no  mixed  marriages,  although  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  district  were  non-Catholics.  I  urged  upon  the  non- 
Catholics  who  sou)ght  marriage  with  Catholics  that  if  the 
fruit  was  good  enough  for  them  the  tree  that  bore  it,  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  ought  also  to  be  good  enough  for  them  and 
many  became  convinced  that  it  was.  And  some  of  these  were 
among  the  beat  of  my  parishioners.  Some  may  think  that 
such  strictness  with  regard  to  mixed  marriages  would  occasion 
civil-law  marriages,  but  there  were  very  few  of  such  in  which 
either  of  the  parties  were  Catholic,  at  least  in  name. 


Y 
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Dr.  Charles  McKenna  .  .  .  .A  Tribute 

Luke  Sildes'  painting  "The  Family  Doctor"  always,  from 
the  time  when  first.  I  knew  him  twenty-five  years  ago,  has 
brought  to  me  Dr.  Charles  McKenna  and  always  will  bring  liim 
back  to  me,  now  that  he  is  gone ;  and  the  old  doctor,  on  his 
side,  was  to  me  and  always  will  be,  not  an  approximation,  but 
the  almost  perfect  incarnation  of  the  virtues  which  joined 
together  in  the  mind  of  Sildes  to  form  the  type  which  he  pro- 
duced in  his  picture.  The  type,  or  rather  the  ideal,  re-appears 
amid  all  kinds  of  differences  in  light  and  shadow  in  literature 
and  art  and  to  most  of  us  it  has  been  giveaa  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him,  or  more,  in.  real  life,  a  glimpse  which  perhaps  does  not 
so  much  reveal  the  perfection  in  the  individual  as  make  us 
aware  of  an  ideal  and  perfection. 

Never  was  the  ideal  more  fully  realized  in  fljcsh  than  in  the 
person  otf  Dr.  McKenna.  Everyone  says  that  the  old  time  family 
doctor  is  disappearing  or  already  gone.  Let  us  pray  God  that 
this  'be  not  so ;  at  least  that  the  virtues  w'hich  endeared  him  to 
all  mankind  may  survive.  His  family  and  his  friends  lost  much 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  McKenna.  The  Church  lost  a  faithful  son 
and  a  noble  inspiration.  The  medical  profession,  the  city,  the 
country  are  the  poorer  in  his  death.  Dr.  McKenna  as  a 
physician,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Catholic  was  such  that  I  could  see 
no  flaw  in  him.  I  know  that  he  could  not  have  been  omniscient, 
and  yet  he  was  the  one  physician  in  the  world  whom  I  would 
have  had  with  me  in  serious  sickness.  During  his  many  years 
at  the  college  frequent  occasions  arose  which  seemed  to  show 
in  him  a  more  than  natural  power  over  death.  Space  makes 
it  impossible  to  even  touch  on  his  kindliness,  his  cheerfulness, 
his  gentleness,  his  careful  attention,  his  faithfulness,  his  gen- 
erosity, his  unselfishness,  his  self-sacrifice,  his  faith,  his  holi- 
ness.   No  wonder  we  grew  to  love  him  so. 

No  one  can  say  more  than  what  I  have  said  above.    Take 
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him  as  I  knew  him  and  as  he  was,  there  is  no  one  single  point 
in  which  T  would  have  him  changed.  So  it  is  with  confidence 
that  the  many  who  knew  him  can  join  with  me  in  the  prayer 
that  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  that  he  may  rest  in  peace. 

VERY  REV.  H.  CARR,  C.S.B.,  LL.D. 


(Written  for  St.  Joseph  Lalies). 

We  ranged  the  world  with  childhood 's  wondering  gaze, 
Geography  and  history, — mighty  lore, — 
Beckoned  our  youth  from  shore  to  distant  s/hore ; 

O  Nature's  mysteries  and  men's  devious  ways. 

We  learn  but  once  with  that  sweet  soft  amaze 
Our  childhood  knew  and  years  cannot  restore, 
On  hattered  pages  poring  o'er  and  o'er, — 

Oil,  vanished  visions  of  the  dear  dead  days ! 

And  they  who  walked  with  us  strange  paths  and  new, — 
Teachers  of  children,  ehildlike  still  and  wise, 
With  faces  lifted  and  far-seeing  eyes. 

Who  sibaped  the  grace  of  those  first  lessons  true, — 
Lighting  our  souls  on  life's  steep  hills  to  raise, 
Pointed  the  fa^ir  white  way  of  Love's  emprise. 

CATHARINE  MoPARTUN. 
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Recollections  of   a  Trip  to  Virginia 

OME  twelve  years  ago,  my  husband  because  of  ill-healtli 
was  ordered  to  go  for  a  rest  and  change  of  climate,  so  he 
chose  the  South  witlh  Richmond,  Virginia,  as  the  objective, 
that  trip  being  one  we  had  often  talked  about  and  wished  to 
to  take.     We  left  Toronto  early  in  March  on  a  cold  blustry 
day,  glad  to  turn  our  faces  towards  a  warmer  climate.     Our 
first  stop  was  Washington,  D.C.,  which  we  found  a  delightful 
city.     It  has  a  very  grand  and  impressive  appearance  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  Congressional  buildings  located  there — the 
Capitol  with  its  imposing  flight  of  steps,  the  Treasury,  the  Con-  • 
gressional  Library,  the  White  House,    the    Mint  and    many 
others,  and  as  it  is  not  a  manufacturing  centre,  the  buildings 
are  all  very  clean  looking  and  well  kept.    We  visited  most  of 
these,  but  found  our  chief  interest  in  just  wandering  around 
and  observing  things.   The  hotel  at  which  we  put  up  was  very 
homelike,  bedng  patronized  chiefly  by  mem(bers  of  Congress 
and  their  families  during  the  sessions.    The  service  was  excel- 
lent, tlie  waiters,  who  were  all  negi-oes,  were  kind  and  atten- 
tive.    We  who  had  icome  from  tlie  North,  where  the  negro  is 
not  put  in  a  class  by  himself,  were  having  here  in  Washington, 
a  glimpse  of  caste  conditions,  which  became  more  marked  as 
w«  proceeded  farther  South.     We  noticed  at  table  the  guests 
did  not  speak  to  the  waiters,  except  to  give  their  orders,  and 
then  always  kept  their  eyes  on  the  menu  card — just  read  oif 
what  they  wanted.    My  husband  unaible  to  resist  the  dictates  fif 
his  kindly  disposition  made  himself  an  exception  by  address- 
ing an  oecasional  word  or  two  to  those  black  servants,  who 
seemed  to  expand  under  a  kind  word  and  a  little  tip  and   re- 
sponded accordingly,  bringing  us  the  best  of  everything,  even 
if  we  had  not  ordered  it.    I  remember  coming  in  to  lunch  one 
day  feeling  ravenously  hungry  after  a  morning's  sight-seeing. 
I  siaid  to  the  Waiter:  ''Oh,  bring  me  something  good  to  eat,   I 
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am  so  hungry. ' '  He  showed  all  his  teeth  in  a  wide  smile,  and 
said:  "De  huger  pain  am  de  worst  pain.  Just  you  wait  and  see 
what  I  bring  you."    The  lunch  was  certainly  satisfying. 

A  popular  excursion  from  Washington,  which  we  took,  is 
out  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George  Washington,  kept 
open  as  a  national  shrine  for  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
States.  An  organization  of  women  has  charge  of  the  place, 
■and  a  small  fee  is  charged  for  admissions.  The  house  is  not 
very  .grand  in  a  modern  way,  but  is  delightful  in  its  old-time 
sim'plicity,  with  its  long  banquet  hall,  music  rooms,  its  antique 
furniture  and  old-fashioned  bedrooms.  One  room  (supposctl 
to  be  the  state  bedroom)  had  a  bed  twelve  feet  wide,  wihidi 
rested  on  a  raised  platform,  and  was  approached  by  a  step; 
it  was  curtained  and  canopied,  and  looked  as  if  it  could  ac- 
commodate a  whole  family.  The  cabins  of  the  slaves  are  still 
on  the  estate  and  looked  quite  comfortable.  Part  of  the 
grounds  is  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  flower  garden  in  plots  sur* 
rounded  by  the  box  hedge,  which  is  kept  in  perfect  condition 
and  forms  a  charming  frame  of  green  around  the  masses  of 
lovely  coloured  flowers.  By  the  way,  we  were  told  that  Wash- 
ington is  the  northerly  limit  where  the  box  hedge  will  stand 
the  winter  temperature,  farther  South  we  saw  it  in  its  beauty 
with  the  ivy  and  laurel.  On  another  part  of  the  estate  is  the 
tomb  where  lies  the  remiains  of  George  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington, that  dear  dainty  Martha,  whose  old-fashioned  gnace 
and  fragrance  seem  to  still  linger  in  the  home  where  she  pre- 
sided as  wife  and  companion  of  the  famous  George,  who  is  well 
named  the  ''Father  of  his  Country."  A  day  at  Mount  Vernon 
wEl  always  hold  sweeit  memories  for  one  who  visits  there.  I  had 
my  first  look  at  the  Cardinal  bird  that  day  as  it  flitted  about. 

After  a  week's  stay  in  Washington  we  travelled  south  to 
Richmond,  that  historic  old  Confederate  city.  If  it  has  not 
changed  since,  it  is  still  saturated  with  all  the  memories  of  the 
civil  war.  At  the  Pension,  where  me  stopped,  there  was  a  very 
old  lady,  who  was  presented  to  all  new-comers,  as  her  remin- 
iscences of  the  war  were  considered  interesting.  She  had  wit- 
nessed the  siegie  of  Vicksburg,  and  would  talk  at  length  of  the 
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good  old  slavery  days,  when  laccording  to  her  the  negroes  were 
more  happy  than  they  are  now.  Naturally  that  would  'be  her 
viewpoint,  as  she  had  be«n  an  owner  of  slaves,  and  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery  lost  her  fortune — the  civil  war  killing  the 
South  for  many  years. 

Everywhere  in  the  city  one  is  reminded  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Confederate  army;  Jeiferson  Davis,  Roibert  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  seeming  to  live  in  the  fine  statues  and  monumenls 
erected  in  their  honour.  There  is  a  Jefferson  Davis  Museum 
containing  a  fine  collection  of  r'elics  of  the  war  and  its  heroes. 

In  our  rambljngs  laround  the  city  we  went  to  Oakwood 
cemetery,  whicli  is  mostly  filled  with  soldiers'  graves.  As  a 
sad  epitome  of  the  civil  war  there  stands  in  that  place  of  the 
dead  a  large  m>onument  with  these  pathetic  words  engraved  on 
it :  "To  the  memory  of  siix  hundred  Confederate  soldiers  who 
died  for  and  with  their  country."  That  expresses  the  feeling 
of  the  South — that  their  country  died. 

As  la  contrast  to  that  mournful  place  we  were  delighted  with 
Hollywood  Cemetery,  famous  for  its  fine  situation  and  the 
beauty  of  its  monuments,  which  are  works  of  art  in  stone  and 
marble  imported  from  Sunny  Italy,  that  land  of  art  and  artist.^. 
These  monuments  were  almost  all  of  exceptional  merit,  but  my 
mind  aU  these  years  has  carried  a  picture  of  one  in  particular. 
The  story  of  it  as  told  by  the  guides,  is  that,  a  beautiful  woman 
committed  suicide.  Her  huslband  was  heart-broken  and  erected 
a  symbolic  monument  over  her  grave.  On  a  large  double,  and 
very  imposing  stone  base,  there  sits  a  life-size  figure  of  a 
woman  modelled  like  a  Hebe  with  classic  draperies,  her  head 
droops  a  little  as  if  with  sleep,  one  hand  is  outstretched  in  a 
pathetic  tired  way ;  the  other  hand  rests  on  the  'base  beside  her 
clasping  a  bunch  of  poppies  underneath  which  is  a  snake,  the 
snake  to  represent  the  temptation  and  poppies  the  poison  by 
which  she  died.  Everything  in  the  cemetery  was  so  facinatingly 
beautiful^-with  the  ground  in  its  fresh  green  covering  re- 
lieved by  quantities  of  lovely  wild  violets — that  we  seemed  to 
forget  it  was  a  "Silent  City  of  the  Dead."    Apparently   the 
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whole  place  was  planned  for  magnificent  effect  facing  the 
James  River, 

There  is  a  magnificent  hotel  in  Richmond,  ''The  Jefferson," 
much  patronized  by  wealthy  tourists.  We,  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  that  class,  chose  a  pension  to  which  we  had  been  re- 
commended ,  and  found  dt  interesting.  Most  of  these  pensions 
are  fine  examples  of  old  Colonial  houses,  whose  owners  have 
been  obliged  to  turn  to  this  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  our  street  lived  Mary  Johnston,  the 
authoress,  of  whom  the  South  is  proud. 

As  we  wished  to  see  something  of  the  Blue  Ridge  country 
(made  famous  by  the  stories  of  John  Fox,  Jr.),  we  reluctantly 
left  Richmond  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks  and  travelled  up  the 
mountains,  stopping  a  day  in  Staunton,  where  we  did  not  like 
the  hotel,  and  then  going  on  to  Luray,  a  small  village,  which 
has  only  one  attraction — the  very  fine  caverns  underneath  it. 
Most  visitors  remain  in  Luray  only  while  they  explore  the 
caverns.  I  don't  'blame  them  if  they  found  the  hotel  fare  as 
indigestible  as  we  did ;  but  the  caverns  were  lovely  and  well 
worth  a  visit,  and  as  I  had  never  seen  any  before,  it  was  all 
wonderland  to  me,  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  'being  very 
fine.  One  lofty  chamber  is  called  Pluto 's  cavern,  and  indeed, 
in  the  dim  light  with  weird  formations  all  around,  one  could 
imagine  it  to  be  somewhat  like  Inferno.  There  are  many  other 
passages  and  rooms  named  from  the  shapes  the  stalactites  have 
assumed. 

As  we  found  Luray  interesting  we  decided  to  remain  a  few 
days.  While  there  we  certainly  saw  characters  that  convinced 
us  that  Fox's  description  of  them  was  true  to  life.  We  had 
come  to  Luray  on  Friday,  Saturday  we  wandered  around  as  no 
horses  could  be  spared  for  a  drive  up  the  mountains  until 
Sunday,  and  so  on  Sunday  with  a  couple  who  had  arrived  mean- 
w'hile,  we  drove  up  among  the  mountains  which  are  part  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  day  was  glorious,  warm,  with  the  sun 
shining  'brightly,  the  trees  breaking  into  Spring  bloom,  the 
peach  trees  especially,  making  bright  patches  of  colour.  On 
the  way  up  we  halted  to  listen  to  the  mocking  bird,  its  song 
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was  entracing,  especially  to  us  Northerners  who  had  not  heard 
it  before.  When  leaving  the  hotel  our  party  had  divided,  the 
woman  and  myself  being  assigned  the  plaee  of  honour  as  it 
were,  in  an  ancient  buggy  driven  by  one  of  the  hotel  hostelers, 
a  white  man.  who  certainly  could  be  classed  under  no  heading 
except  '-poor  white  trash."  Several  times  on  the  way  up  I 
remarked  to  my  lady  companion  the  strong  odour  of  apples, 
and  wondered  whence  it  came,  as  it  was  Spring,  and  no  apples 
in  sight.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  were 
so  entranced  with  the  view  which  resembled  a  sea  of  mountain 
tops,  that  we  forgot  about  the  odour  until  we  were  returning 
Avhen  I  was  informed  that  this  white  hostler  had  been  imbibing 
freely  from  a  bottle  filled  with  the  moonshine  whiskey  of  the 
mountaineers,  who  had  been  down  to  the  village  with  a  cargo 
of  it  the  night  before.  A  potent  variety  of  this  whiskey  is  dis- 
tilled from  apples — hence  the  odour.  We  then  decided  to  re- 
turn on  the  wagon,  which  had  taken  the  men  up,  and  which 
was  driven  by  a  negro  hostler.  The  white  man,  however, 
would  insist  on  holding  the  reins.  On  the  way  down  the  moon- 
shine began  to  work  on  this  poor  fellow's  brain,  enlivening  his 
imagination  and  increasing  his  geniality,  so  that  he  undertook 
to  entertain  us  by  telling  us  wonderful  stories,  one  was  of  a 
bird  that  was  as  tall  as  a  man  and!  could  not  be  killed  by  a 
bullet.  By  this  time  we  were  wise  as  to  his  condition,  so  we 
laughed  and  humoured  him,  but  I  noticed  my  husband  kept  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  horses,  the  road  having  in  places  dangerous 
curves.  Fortunately  we  arrived  safely  at  our  hotel.  As  we  had 
now  reached  the  limit  of  our  holiday  we  left  Luray  next  morn- 
ing, and  returned  to  Toronto,  bringing  with  us  many  souvenirs 
of  the  South,  but  none  so  dear  to  me  as  the  recollections  of  a 
trip  that  was  all  delight  and  to  which  my  memory  often  turns 
as  in  fancy,  I  wander  again  through  those  pleasant  scenes. 

ELIZABETH  FULLERTON. 
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The  Protestants  and  Their  Bible 

IN  my  studies  of  church  history  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
I  have  observed  that  all  the  heresiarchs  from  Simon  Magus 
down  to  Joe  Smith,  have  invariably  tried  to  give  a  semb- 
lance of  authority  to  their  pernicious  tenets  by  corrupting 
the  Bible,  and  then  quoting  from  it  whenever  it  suited  their 
purpose,  so  as  to  delude  more  successfully  their  followers.  Nor 
were  the  Protestant  heresiarchs  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as 
we  can  see  by  the  testimony  which  they  bear  of  each  other. 

Zuinglius  writing  to  Luther,  concerning  his  translation  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  New  Testament  of  which  alone,  Staphylus 
discovered  1,000  corruptions  of  his  own  fabrication,  says: 
"Thou  corruptest  the  word  of  God,  O  Luther;  thou  are  seen 
to  be  a  manifest  and  common  corrupter,  and  perverter  of  the 
Holy  Scripture;  how  much  we  are  ashamed  of  thee,  we,  who 
have  hitherto  esteemed  thee  beyond  measure."  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  exceedingly  forcible  language  coming  from  one  of 
his  principal  followers  and  staunchest  adherents;  but  as  he 
used  it,  we  must  needs  admit  it  to  be  well  founded,  and  in 
complete  accordance  with  truth. 

"Luther's  German  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  es- 
pecially of  Job  and  the  Prophets,  had  its  blemishes,"  says 
Kiekerman,  "and  these  no  small  ones,"  neither  are  the  blem- 
ishes in  his  New  Testament  to  be  accounted  as  small  ones, 
one  of  which  is  his  omitting  and  wholly  leaving  out  this  in 
St.  John's  Epistle:  "There  are  three  who  give  testimony 
in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.''  Again, 
in  Rom.  iii.  28.  to  give  a  semblance  of  authority  to  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  faith  without  good  works,  instituted  by 
himself,  Luther  adds  the  words  "alone"  to  the  text,  saying: 
"We  account  a  man  to  be  justified  by  faith  alone,  without  the 
works  of  the  law. ''  When  admonished  of  this  surprising 
and  baneful  corruption,  persisting  in  that  obstinancy  for  which 
he  was  famous,  he  said:    "So  I  will,  so  I  recommend;  let  my 
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will  be  instead  of  ireason,  etc."  Luther  persists  in  having 
it  90,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  thus  concludes:  "The  word 
alone  must  remain  in  my  New  Testament,  although  the  Papists 
run  mad,  they  shall  not  take  it  thence ;  it  grieves  me  that  I  did 
not  also  add  these  two  other  words:  "Omnibus  et  omniuJi, 
sine  omnibus  operibus  omnium  legum :  without  all  works  of 
all  laws."  We  are  very  sure  that  he  was  far  from  being 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  when  he  gave  utterance  to  such 
forceful  and  reckless  language.  But  we  suppose  that  he  had 
some  special  resons  of  his  own  for  mapping  out  for  himself  and 
his  followers,  a  plan  of  salvation  by  faith  without  good  works. 
Again,  Luther  in  requital  for  his  animadversions  on  his  own 
translation,  or  we  would  rather  say  mistranslation  of  the  Bible, 
rejects  the  Zuinglian  version  and  designates  Zuinglius  and  his 
colaborers  as  "fools,  asses,  antichrists,  deceivers,  etc."  That 
does  not  seem  to  savour  much  of  Ciceronian  elegance.  However, 
we  cannot  fail  to  express  oiir  approbation  of  Luther's  opposi- 
tion to  them,  for  what  can  be  more  deceitful  an-d  anti-christian 
than  instead  of  our  Saviour's  words,  "This  is  my  body,"  to 
translate  that  passage  "This  signifies  my  body,"  as  Zuinglius 
did  in  order  to  maintain  the  figurative  signification  which  he 
attributed  to  the  words  of  Christ  and  thus  decry  His  real 
presence  in  the  blessed  sacrament. 

When  Proscheverus,  the  Zuinglian  printer  of  Zurich,  sent 
Luther  a  Bible  translated  by  the  divines  there,  he  would  not 
accept  it,  but  as  Hospinian  and  Lavatherus  tell  us,  "sent  it  back 
and  rejected  it."  The  Zigurine  translation  was  so  distasteful 
to  the  Protestants  "that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  great  anger 
rejected  and  placed  that  of  Luther  in  room  thereof."  Beza 
reproves  the  translation  sent  forth  by  Oecolampadius  and  the 
divines  of  Basil,  affirming  "that  the  Basil  translation  is,  in 
many  respects,  wicked  and  altogether  differing  from  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Castalio's  translation  is  also  condemned 
by  Beza  as  sacrilegious,  wicked  and  ethnical,  insomuch,  that 
('astalio  wrote  a  special  treatise  in  defence  of  it.  In  his  pre- 
face, he  thus  complains:  "Some  reject  our  Latin  and  French 
translations  of  the  Bible,  not  only  as  unlearned,  but    also  as 
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wicked  and  differing  in  many  places  from  the  mind  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  learned  Protestant,  Molinaens,  affirms  of  Calvin "j* 
translation,  ' '  that  Calvin  in  his  harmony  makes  the  text  of  the 
gospel  to  leap  up  and  down;  he  uses  violence  to  the  letter  of 
the  gospel  and  besides,  he  adds  to  the  text."  And  concerning 
Beza's  translation,  which  tbe  Engliisli  beretics  especially  follow, 
and  which  even  forms  the  groundwork  of  their  modern  "re- 
vised version,''  as  is  attested  in  the  preface  thereto.  Concerning' 
this  Beza's  translation,  I  say,  the  same  Molinaeus  accuses  him 
of  actually  changing  the  text,  and  he  also  points  out  a  multi- 
plicity of  corruptions,  which  he  had  insicrted  in  the  text  of 
his  so-called  translation.  Oastalio  also,  who  is  called  by 
Osiander,  "a  learned  Galvinist  and  one  skilled  in  the  lan- 
guages," reprehends  Beza  in  a  book  wholly  written  against 
his  corruptions  and  says:  "1  will  not  note  all  his  errors,  for 
that  would  require  a  large  volume." 

Yet,  this  is  the  work  from  which  the  Apostate  Tyndale 
made  his  "first  true  primary  version"  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  has  been  incorporated  in  all  the  English  Protestant 
Bibles  down  to  the  present  day — ^that  last  failure  of  a  Bible 
included.  Would  that  they  manifested  as  much  regard  for  the 
Latin  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome  as  Alfred,  Alcuin,  Lanepane, 
Anselra  and  a  host  of  other  English  writers  had  done.  If  they 
did,  they  would  not  have  allowed  themselves  to  he  torn  from 
the  centre  of  Christian  unity  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
first  by  a  dissolute  king  and  afterwards  by  his  equally  disso- 
lute daughter,  who  is  known  in  the  history  of  that  country  by 
the  soubriquet  of  "English  Jezabel. " 

In  short,  Bucer  and  Osiandrius  rise  up  aginst  Luther  for  his 
erroneous  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  Luther  against  Munster, 
Beza  against  Castalio,  and  Castalio  against  Serv-etus,  Illyricus 
against  both  Calvin  and  Beza.  Horrible  to  relate,  Staphylus 
and  Emserus  noted,  in  Luther's  German  version  of  the  New 
Testament  alone,  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  hereticjil 
corruptions.  Yet  Luther  is  the  founder  of  the  Reformation. 
If  his  Reformation  was  formed  in  accordance  with  his  garbled. 
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interpolated,  and  corrupt  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
I  fear  it  did  not  rest  on  a  very  Christian  basis,  and  that  it  was 
a  very  improbable  and  unreliable  oracle  of  the  healing  truths 
of  salvation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Continental  versions  of  the  Bible 
were  nothing  but  descrations  of  the  sacred  volume,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  English  versions  of  that  age  were  not  much  better. 
Wo  can  form  an  .estimate  of  them  by  the  testimony  of  the  mo>5t 
reliable  Protestants  of  the  time.  In  that  well-known  docu- 
ment, "A  petition  directed  to  his  most  excellent  Majesty" 
(who,  it  is  well  know,  apostatized  from  the  faith  of  his  good 
mother),  they  complain  ''that  our  translation  of  the  Psalms 
comprised  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  doth,  in  addition, 
subsitraction,and  alteration,  differ  from  th*  truth  of  the  Hebrew, 
in  at  least  two  hundred  places."  This  is  strong  testimony  com- 
ing from  such  a  source.  After  the  English  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  centre  of  truth  they  did  not  seem  to  derive 
much  happiness  from  groping  in  the  labyrinths  of  error.  If 
two  hundred  corruptions  were  found  in  the  Psalms,  and  that 
by  Protestants  themselves,  I  would  ask,  how  many  might  not 
be  found  in  their  Bible,  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the 
end  of  the  Apocalypse,  if  examined  by  a  strict  and  impartial 
critic?  And  this  they  made  the  ground  of  their  scruple  for 
using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  remaining  doubtful 
"whether  a  man,  with  a  safe  conscience,  subscribe  thereto." 
Nay,  they  wrote  and  published  an  entire  treatise,  entitled:  "A 
Defense  of  the  Ministers'  Reasons  for  refusal  of  subscription," 
etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  argument  and  scope  of  which  animadverted 
on  some  of  the  most  glaring  defects  of  the  versions  then  in 
vogue.  The  studious  and  fair-minded  reader  can  s^e  for  him- 
self, in  the  beginning  of  that  work,  the  title  of  every  chapter, 
twenty-six  in  all,  pointing  to  the  mistranslations  therein  es 
pecially  treated  of.  ("Petition  directed  to  His  Majesty,"  pp. 
75,  76).  • 

Mr.  Carlisle,  another  of  them,  avows  "that  the  British 
translators  have  depraved  the  sense,  obscured  the  truth,  and 
deceived  the  ignorant;  that  in  many  eases  they  distort    tb^ 
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Scripture  from  the  right  sense,  and  that  they  show  themaelves 
to  love  darkness  more  than  ligiit,  falsehood  more  than  truth." 
If  his  assertions  are  true,  as  they  necessarily  are,  to  say  the 
very  least,  they  speak  very  badly  for  the  Scriptural  pabulum 
extended  to  the  then  existing  generation  of  English  heretics. 
When  Doctor  Reynolds  made  use  of  the  last-named  writer's 
objections  against  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Whittaker,  in 
replying  to  him,  could  but  say :  ' '  What  Mr.  Carlisle  and  some 
others  have  written  against  some  places  in  our  Bibles  makes 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  1  have  not  said  otherwise  than  that 
some  things  may  be  amended.''  (Whittaker 's  Answer  to  Dr. 
Reynolds,  p.  255).  The  ministers  of  Lincoln  diocese  could  not 
forbear,  in  their  great  zeal,  to  signify  to  the  king  that  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  ''is  a  translation  that  takes 
away  from  the  text,  that  adds  to  the  text,  and  that  sometimes 
to  the  changing  or  obscuring  of  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  calling  it  yet  further  "a  translation  which  is  absurd 
and  senseless,  perverting  in  many  places  the  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Wherefore  those  Protestants  of  a  tender  con- 
science scrupled  much  about  subscribing  to  it.  "How  shall  I." 
says  Mr.  Burgess,  "approve  under  my  hand  a  translation 
which  hath  so  many  omissions  and  additions,  which  sometimes 
obscure,  sometimes  perverts  the  sense,  being  senseless,  some- 
times contrary."     (Burgess'  "Apol.'',  6). 

This  great  evil  of  corrupting  the  Scriptures  being  well  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Broughton,  one  of  the  most  zealous  Protestants 
of  the  time,  induced  liim  to  write  an  epistle  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  urging  them  to  cause  a  new  translation  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible,  "because,"  says  he,  "that  which  is  now  in 
England  is  full  of  errors."  (Triple  Cod.  p.,  147).  Furthermore, 
in  his  notice  of  the  corruptions  then  prevalent,  he  tells  the 
bishops :  *  *  that  their  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English 
is  such,  that  it  perverts  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  in  eight 
hundred  and  forty  places,  and  that  it  causes  millions  of  mil- 
lions to  reject  the  New  Testament  and  run  to  the  eternal 
flames."  We  are  prone  to  think  that  so  sweeping  and  vigorous 
a  pronouncement  fell  gratingly  and  horrifyingly  on  the  ears 
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of  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  compelled  to  receive 
a  faulty  and  vicious  translation  as  their  only  rule  of  faith. 

King  James  the  First  considered  the  Geneva  translation  as 
the  worst  of  them  all,  and  also  asserted  ^'that  of  the  marginal 
notes  annexed  to  the  G-eneva  translation,  aome  are  very  partial, 
some  untrue,  and  some  seditious.''  Agreeable  to  this  also  are 
the  words  of  Mr.  Parkes  to  Doctor  Willets:  "as  for  the  Geneva 
Bible,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  either  it  be  purged  from  these 
manifold  errors  which  are  both  in  the  text  or  in  the  margin, 
or  else  it  be  utterly  prohibited." 

Now  these  "primary  Protestant  translations"  being  thus 
confessedly  "corrupt,  absurd,  senseless,  contrary  to  the  mean- 
ings of  the  original  text,  I  would  ask  with  Ward:  "had  not 
James  the  First  just  cause  to  affirm  that  he  despaired  of  even 
seeing  a  Bible  well  translated  into  English."  And  whether 
such  falsely  translated  Bibles  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the 
ignorant  people,  and  by  them  be  received  as  the  Word  of  God. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  do  freely 
assert  with  Doctor  Whittaker,  a  learned  Protestant,  "that 
translations  are  so  far  only  the  word  of  God  when  they  faith- 
fully reflect  the  meaning  of  the  authentic  original.'' 

The  English  Protestant  translations,  or  rather,  I  would  say, 
mistranslations  being  thus  exclaimed  against,  and  cried  down, 
no't  only  by  the  Catholics,  but  even  by  the  most  fair-minded 
and  learned  among  the  Protestants,  such  as  Gregory  Martin, 
who  wrote  a  whole  treatise  against  the  errors  contained  in 
them,  and  Bishop  Tunstal,  who  discovered  2,000  corruptions  in 
Tyndal's  New  Testament,  it  pleased  His  Majesty  James  the 
First  to  command  that  a  new  version  from  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible  be  made,  and  "care  be  taken"  as  he  said, 
to  correct  the  corruptions  which  previous  English  Translators 
had  introduced  into  the  text.  If  they  were  possessed  of  any 
kind  of  tender  consciences,  I  fear  that  they  felt  as  Hercules 
did  when  ordered  to  clean  out  the  Augean  stables. 

Forty-«even  learned  men  were  selected  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  for  the  purpose,  and  rules  were  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  by  order  of  the  king  himself.    We  do  not  imagine 
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that  James  made  those  rules  hiinself .  He  had  not  brains  enough 
to  do  so.  He  merely  expressed  his  approbation  of  them,  and 
then  ordered  them  to  be  put  into  execution.  According  to 
Dixon  they  expended  five  years  in  the  performance  of  their 
task,  which  was  no  light  one,  if  they  tried  to  accomplish  it 
lionestly  and  conscientiously.  How  they  acquitted  themselves 
of  their  charge,  we  will  see.  They  began  by  excluding  from 
their  intended  copy  of  the  Scriptpre^  the  following  books: 
Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  I.  and  11. 
Machabees,  because  they  found  them  too  condemnatory  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation  in  general  and  of  their  own  ill- 
defined  and  ill-founded  religious  views  in  particular. 

Of  the  version  which  they  produced,  I  will  give  Dr.  David- 
son's opinion.  Writing  in  1845,  he  said:  "It  need  scarcely  be 
said,  the  King  elames's  translators  liave  failed  to  apprehend 
the  true  meaning  in  many  passages.  Of  the  merit  attached  lo 
their  version,  a  considerable  share  belongs  to  Tyndale. 
Parker's  Bible  was  the  professed  basis,  and  that  wa«  a  revision 
of  Cranmer  s;  Cranmer's  Bible  was  a  revision  of  Matthew's, 
or  in  other  words  of  Tyndal's.  Thus  King  James's  translation 
resolves  itself  in  no  small  measure  into  Tyndal's." 

But  long  before  this  criticism  appeared  it  had  been  con- 
clusively shown  that  King  James 's  translators  not  ' '  only  failed 
to  apprehend  the  true  meaning  in  many  passages."  "but  that 
they  wilfully,  shamelessly  and  criminally,"  as  Bishop  Mullen 
says,  "mistranslated  almost  innumerable  texts,  with  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  persuading  their  readers  that  the  Protestant 
religion  was  sanctioned  and  the  Catholic  religion  condemned 
by  the  Bible."'  (Bishop  Mullen's  "Canon  of  Scripture,"  page 
310,  recondite  work,  kindly  lent  me  for  the  preparation  of 
tills  article  by  the  learned,  pious  and  zealous  Rev.  E.  McAuley, 
of  Milltown,  N.B.).  Furthermore,  we  can  state  that  having 
been  selected  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  languages 
in  which  the  Bible  was  originally  written,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  "they  failed  to  apprehend  the  true  meaning"  of 
the  text  in  passages  which  the  merest  tyro  in*  those  languages, 
at  least  with  the  assistance  of  the  Vulgate  and  other  €arly 
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versions,  could  easily  interpret,  yet  there  are  many  such  pas- 
sages which  those  learned  but  insincere  linguists  mistranslated, 
and  generally  in  a  sense  favorable  to  their  own  religious  belief 
and  condemnatory  or  certain  time-honored  and  well-established 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  would  refer  the  reader 
anxious  to  know  more  about  the  matter  to  Ward's  "Errata  of 
the  Protesitant  Bible,"  in  which  learned  work  he  will  find  ample 
and  irrefragable  arguments  to  convince  him  that  the  faults 
attributed  to  James's  translators  are  not  exaggerated.  Al- 
though many  of  the  falsifications  which  Ward  in  1688  so  ably 
and  learnedly  exposed  to  public  reprobation  had,  as  he  a*!- 
mitted,  been  corrected  before  that  time,  and  others  have  been 
corrected  since,  we  must,  however,  say  that  a  large  number  yet 
remains  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  men  ^vbo  made  the  last 
English  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  "basely  and  criminally 
abused  the  trust  reposed  in  them,"  and  imposed  on  all  Englisti- 
speaking  Protestants  throughout  the  world,  what  is  in  many 
respects  but  "a  mendacious,  absurd  and  malicious  parody  of 
God's  holy  word."  But  before  citing  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  these  translators  wilfully  perverted  t(he  mean- 
ing of  the  text  before  them,  so  as  to  convince  those  into  whose 
hands  their  version  might  fall,  that  Protestntism  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible  and  Catholicity  a  gross  superstition  con- 
demned by  th«  Bible,  we  must  say  a  few  words  regarding  th*^.' 
men  whose  labours  on  the  Bible  were  for  many  after  ages  to 
regulate  in  a  measure  the  religious  views  of  Protestants  where- 
ever  the  English  language  was  to  be  spoken. 

The  forty-seven  translators,  consisted  of  two  factions,  the 
one  Calvinists,  and  the  other  Episcopalians,  who  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  €v.ir 
ready  to  bury  their  differences,  and  unite  for  the  success  of 
any  scheme  contrived  for  the  extermination  of  what  they  re- 
garded a  common  enemy,  Popery,  as  they  contumeliously 
designated  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Episcopalians  professed 
a  heresy  which  originated  in  England;  the  Puritans,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  Calvinists,  advocated  another,  which 
had  been  imported  from  Geneva.  Now  with  regard  to  the  use 
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of  the  word  Image,  which  the  previous  translators  had  so 
unconsciously  and  scandalously  interpolated  into  their  versions 
on  every  possi'ble  occasion ;  it  is  true  that  they  tried  to  make 
a  more  reasonable  and  appropriate  use  of  it  than  their  pre- 
decessors, but  if  they  did,  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of 
causing  any  special  favours  to  be  accorded  to  the  poor  Catholics 
of  England,  who  were  then  suffering  the  direst  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  ascendant  Protestants.  Here  is  what  Ward 
says  concerning  their  employment  of  the  word  "Image"' :  "The 
word  Image  being  so  sham^eful  a  corruption  (James's  transla- 
tors) were  pleased  to  correct  it,  and  instead  thereof  to  trans- 
late Idol  according  to  tlie  true  Greek  and  Latin.  Yet  it  appears 
that  this  was  not  amended  out  of  any  good  design  or  love  of 
truth,  but  either  merely  out  of  shame,  or  however  to  have  it 
said  that  they  had  done  something.  Seeing  they  have  not  cor- 
rected it  in  all  places,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  Exod. 
XX,,  where  they  yet  retain  Image:  "Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  graven  Image,"  the  word  Hebrew  being  Pesel,  the 
very  same  as  Sculptile  is  in  Latin,  and  signifies  in  English  a 
graven  or  carved  thing;  and  in  the  Greek  it  is  Eidolon,  an 
idol ;  so  that  by  this  false  and  wicked  practise  they  endeavour 
to  discredit  the  Catholic  religion,  and  contrary  to  their  own 
consciences  (if  they  had  any)  and  corrections  in  the  New 
Testament,  endeavour  to  make  the  people  believe  that  Image 
and  Idol  are  the  same,  and  equally  forbidden  by  Scripture  and 
God's  Commandments;  and  consequently  that  Popery  is  idolo- 
try,  for  admitting  the  due  use  of  images  (Ward's  Errata,  page 
22),  I  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  entering 
more  fully  into  the  subject,  but  the  reader  who  wishes  to  have 
a  more  adequate  idea  of  that  matter  will  find  it  satisfactorily 
expounded  in  any  Catholic  book  of  controversy,  and  especially, 
in  Challoner's  "Catholic  Chriatian  Instructed,"  a  work  that 
has  occupied  the  front  rank  in  polemical  literature  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years. 

The  authors  of  the  English  Protestant  version,  have,  in 
several  passages,  mistranslated  the  word  Sheol,  by  rendering  it 
sometimes  Grave,  sometimes  Pit,  and  other  times  Hell.     The 
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liXX.  translate  it  Hades  and  the  Vulgate  Infernus— these 
words  generally,  meaning  hell,  or  the  abode  of  the  departed 
not  in  heaven ;  although  in  the  Scriptures,  the  'Hebrew  as  well 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin  word  has  been  often  taken  to  signify 
grave  or  death.  But  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  Hebrew  jas 
well  as  in  the  other  languages  just  mentioned,  may  be  generally 
inferred  with  absolute  certainty  from  the  context.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  first  passage  where  Sheol  occurs, 
namely  Genesis,  xxxvii.  35.  Thus  Jacob,  on  being  shown  the 
bloody  coat  of  Joseph,  exclaim  in  his  grief:  "An  evil  wild 
beast  hath  eaten  him,  a  beast  has  devoured  Joseph.  I  will  go 
down  to  my  son  to  Sheol  (hell)  mourning.''  Jacob  supposed 
that  Joseph  was  dead  and  his  body  eaten  by  some  wild  beast. 
All  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me,  prove  that  when  the 
former  said  he  would  "go  down  to"  the  latter  "in  Sheol,"  he 
must  have  meant  hell,  for  by  going  to  Joseph  he  could  not  have 
meant  Joseph's  body  then  (if  not  already  digested)  in  the 
stomach  of  some  "evil  wild  beast,"  as  he  supposed,  and  not 
in  the  grave. 

By  "going  to  Joseph"  he  therefore  intended  to  say  "to  the 
soul  of  Joseph."  But  where  was  the  soul  of  Joseph  ?  Not  in  the 
grave  nor  in  heaven.  Where  then?  In  hell,  or  in  the  abode  of 
the  departed  spirits.  But  what  was  that  place?  Not  the  hell 
of  the  damned,  but  a  place  distinct  from  it,  as  well  as  from 
heaven,  for  no  one  will  say  that  Jacob  supposed  the  soul  of  his 
son  was  yet  in  heaven,  much  less  among  the  eternally  repro- 
bate. Jacob,  therefore,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  place  in 
the  other  world,  designed  as  a  residence  for  those  holy  soul**, 
which  saved  their  faith  and  good  works,  from  the  doom  of 
the  wicked,  were  patiently  waiting  until  heaven  should  be 
opened  to  them  by  the  Redeemer.  Their  abode  is  known  among 
Catholics  as  Limbo,  or  Abraham's  bosom.  (A.  Lapide  on  Luke 
xvi.,  22).  Lest  this  evident  conclusion  might  be  deduced  from 
the  text,  and  the  existence  of  more  conditions  of  being  than 
two  in  the  future  thus  'be  established,  together  with  the  proba- 
ble existence  of  purgatory  (though  it  might  have  been  well  for 
themselves  if  they  were  allowed  into  it)    King  James's  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge  translators  rendered  Sheol  by  grave,  as  if  the 
inspired  language  of  Jacob  was  abaurd.  Yet  to  show  their  in- 
eonsisteney  and  insincerity,  I  may  state  that  when  they  found 
Sheol  in  other  texts,  they  hesitated  not  to  translate  it  by  the 
word  Hell. 

These  few  examples  taken  out  of  many  of  the  same  sort 
will,  I  trust,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
merits,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  demerits  of  the  Protestant 
Old  Testament  as  brought  out  by  James's  Translators.  "Their 
version, ' '  according  to  one  of  the  first  biblical  scholars  of  our 
century,  "is  full  of  errors  resulting  not  only  from  want  of 
knowledge,  but  from  the  absence  of  all  intention  to  present 
fairly  the  meaning  of  every  text  that  bore  in  any  way  on  the 
points  of  controversy  between  themselves  land  their  Catholic 
fellow-subjects.''  Now  we  will  discuss  a  few  of  the  most  glar- 
ing defects  to  be  encountered  in  their  New  Testament.  Let  the 
reader  who  has  some  knowledge  of  Greek  look  at  Matth.  xix., 
11.  There  he  will  find  the  words,  ou  Pantes  chorousi  ton 
logon  touton,  alia  hois  didotai.  If  he  seeks  the  same  passage 
in  our  Testament,  he  will  find  it  faithfully  rendered  as  follows : 
"all  men  do  not  take  this  word,  but  they  to  whom  it  is  given.'' 
In  James's  "authorized  version,"  it  runs  as  follows:  All  men 
cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  those  to  whom  it  is  given." 
Thus  they  interpolated  the  word  cannot,  though  it  had  no 
existence  in  the  original.  I  suppose,  if  St.  Matthew  wished  to 
make  use  of  the  word  cannot  he  would  have  expressed  by 
Ou  Dunantai.  They  boasted  of  having  translated  their  New 
Testament  from  the  original  Greek.  I  am  afraid  that  on  many 
occasion®  they  did  not  do  much  honour  to  the  "Original  Greek." 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  passage  in  I.  Cor.,  vll.  9,  which 
our  Bible  renders  literally  and  faithfully  as  follows :  ' '  But  if 
they  do  not  contain  themselves  let  them  marry."  The  Protes- 
tant version  has  it:  "But  if  they  cannot  contain  themselves, 
let  them  marry.*'  I  am  prone  to  think  that  if  St.  Paul  came 
to  life  at  that  time  and  found  them  making  so  free  with  his 
language,  he  would  have  delivered  them  up  to  Satan  "that 
they  might  not  learn  to  blaspheme,"  the  same  as  he  did  to 
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Hyraeneus  and  Alexander.  This  cannot  of  theirs,  for  do  not, 
as  found  in  our  Bible,  is  another  of  their  unauthorized  inser- 
tions, because  it  is  contained  in  the  original  Ouk  en- 
Krateuoaitai.  I  know  some  Jesuit  Colleges,  in  any  of  which,  if 
a  student  should  thus  imperfectly  translate  hia  Demosthenes, 
or  oven  his  Greek  Testament,  which  is  far  from  being  so  diffi- 
cult as  the  other,  his  professor  would  visit  him  with  condign 
punishment.  But  the  Jesuits  had  not  the  translating  of  James's 
New  Testament.  If  they  had,  it  is  very  certain  tJiat  they  would 
not  have  disfigured  it  with  such  revolting  blemishes  as  the 
forty-seven  Oxford  and  Cambridge  professors  did. 

The  necessity  of  communion  under  both  kinds  was  and  is 
insisted  on  by  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  who  are  unani- 
mous in  their  condemnation  of  the  Church  for  administering 
communion  only  under  one  kind.  But  being  aware  that  they 
needed  Scriptural  authority  for  recommending  that  novelty, 
and  not  finding  any  suitafble  to  the  occasion,  they  decided  on 
manufacturing  something  that  would  tide  them  over  their 
difficulty.  So  by  the  substitution  of  one  little  conjunction  they 
apparently  succeeded  in  enlisting  St.  Paul  in  their  behalf.  Here 
is  the  text  of  St.  Paul,  I.  Cor.  xi.,  27,  as  found  in  our  Bible,  and 
literally  and  faithfully  translated  from  the  Greek,  on  whic'i 
they  tried  to  base  their  pretensions :  ' '  Whosoever  shall  eat  this 
bread,  or  drink  this  chalice,''  etc.  That  passage  seems  to  me 
to  very  plainly  indicate  the  necessity  of  communicating  only 
under  one  kind.  However,  the  Protestant  translators,  undeterred 
by  the  awful  majesty  of  God's  holy  word,  sacrilegiously  sub- 
stituted "and"  for  "or"  as  found  in  the  original  Greek,  so  ns 
to  make  the  passage  read  thus:  "Whosoever  shall  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,"  etc.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
learned  and  sincere  Protestants,  on  collating  their  Bible  with 
the  original  texts,  note  its  erroneousness  and  unfaithfulness, 
and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  Church  resting  on  such  a 
false  and  unstable  foundation  cannot  be  of  God.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  also  that  they  reject  its  tenets  and  come  to  the 
depositary  of  Christian  truth.  However,  we  must  state  that 
the  revisers  of  the  latest  version,  which  was  published  with 
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such  a  flourish  of  trumpeta  in  1880,  substituted  "or"  in  this 
particular  passage  for  the  "and,"  sacrilegiously  intruded  into 
it  by  James'  unprincipled  amalgamation  of  Calvinists  and 
Episcopalians. 

Protestants  very  generally  suppose  that  the  inspiration  i\f 
the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  them,  is  clearly  estaiblished  by  sev- 
eral paassages  contained  in  them.  As  if  the  point  could  be 
proved  otherwise  than  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Among 
the  passages  to  which  they  appeal  for  their  purpose  is  II.  TinL 
iii.  16.  But  even  this,  were  the  rendering  of  it  true,  as  found 
in  the  "authorized  version"  would  fail  to  demonstrate  the  pro- 
position in  behalf  of  which  it  is  cited.  Our  version  says:  "All 
Scripture  inspired  of  God  is  profitable  to  teach. ' '  The  version  of 
James's  free-lance  translators  has  it:  "All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine."  The 
revised  version  gives  it:  "Every  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is 
also  profitable  for  teaching.''  The  text,  as  presented  by  the 
Catholic  version,  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  I'c- 
vison.  They  both  omit  the  and  (Kai),  which  was  unwar- 
nantably  inserted  in  that  passage  of  James's  Bible.  And  we 
can  also  say  that  neither  of  them  has  this  first  "  is  "  as  presented 
in  the  authorized  version,  because  it  is  not  found  in 
the  original  Greek.  Dr.  Clark  remarks  that  this  sen- 
tence is  not  well  translated  in  the  Pr'otestant  ver- 
sion, and  that  it  should  read  as  follows:  "Every 
writing  divinely  inspired  is  profitable  for  doctrine."  Then 
I  would  respectfully  ask,  what  estimate  are  we  to  form  of 
James's  translators?  I  am  afraid  we  must  necessarily  adopt 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  no  respect  for  either  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  except  as  a  document  to  be  adulterated  as 
they  pleased,  and  then  put  in  shape  for  sanctioning  their  Pro- 
testant principles.  Thus  they,  in  the  present  case,  without  the 
fear  of  God  ibefore  their  eyes,  or  the  slightest  shadow  of  rever- 
ence for  His  holy  word,  inserted  the  verb  "is"  where  St.  Paul 
had  not  used  it,  so  as  by  it  to  give  apparent  approbation  to 
their  own  "vile  version,"  as  a  certain  acrimonious  critic  desig- 
nates it.    It  is  not  surprising  then  that  a  certain  writer,  well 
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versed  in  Biblical  criticism,  says  ' '  James 's  Bible  is  no  more  of  a 
guide  to  salvation  than  the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
Eddas  of  the  Scandinavians  of  old,  the  Pitikes  of  the  Buhdhists, 
or  the  Zendavesta  of  the  ancient  Persians." 

I  hope  that  the  Protestants  who  may  scan  what  I  have 
written  will  take  it  in  good  part,  and  that  they  will  be  induced 
by  it  to  read  and  study  our  Bible,  which  will  teach  them  the 
way  and  grounds  of  truth.  As  for  the  Catholics  who  may 
see  this  article,  I  hope  that  it  will  give  them,  if  possible,  a 
juster  appreciation  of  their  own  Bible,  that  it  will  inflame 
their  ardor  for  the  study  of  it,  and  that  it  will  be  to  them  a 
new  incentive  for  putting  in  practise  its  teachings. 


REV.  C.  0.  SULLIVAN. 


Machias,  Maine. 
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Alumnae  Notes 

A  very  delightful  and  successful  bridge  and  tea  were  given 
by  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  in  the  College  Auddtoriutu 
in  connection  with  the  Christmas  sale  of  work. 

Mrs.  Monkhouse  and  Mrs.  Thompson  were  the  tea  hostesses 
and  several  of  the  college  students  assisted  in  the  tea-room. 
Miss  Hart  won  the  euchre  prize  and  Miss  Hennessey  the  bridge 
prize. 

The  stalls  and  booths  were  most  charmingly  and  artistic- 
ally decorated  and  attracted  many  Christmas  shoppers,  by  the 
unusual  style  of  the  wares  they  offered. 

The   proceeds  of  the  Bazaar  went   towards  the   relief  of 

isome  of  the  starving  children  in  Europe. 

*     «     *     *     * 

Mrs.  W.  0.  Storey,  of  Guelph,  was  the  guest  of  honour  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  Executive  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  at  Hunt 's  Uptown  Tea  iRooms.  Later  in  the  day  Mrs. 
Storey  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  New  Zealand — its  pro- 
gressiveness — to  the  Alumnae  and  the  college  students,  in  the 
Alumnae  Room  at  the  Colloge  on  St.  Alban's  street.  She  said 
New  Zealand  was  the  first  of  the  Colonies  to  have  Woman 
Suffrage,  and  the  first  to  have  penny  postage. 

Miss  Hart,  who  had  been  St.  Joseph's  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  more  than  three  hundred  Alumnae  were  represented, 
gave  a  most  glowing  account  of  the  Convention.  She  particu- 
larly stressed  the  hospitality  of  Kentucky — Southern  hospital- 
ity is,  of  course,  proverbial. 

After  the  meeting,  tea  was  served  in  the  Convent  drawing- 
roomi,  Mrs.  Day  and  Mrs.  McMahon  presiding  at  an  attractively 
decorated  tea  table,  where  "Baby  Mums"  held  sway. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Storey  was  the  guest  of  honour  at  a  box  party 
at  Bishop  Fallon's  lecture  in  Massey  Hall. 
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The  Executive  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  were    the 

hostesses. 

***** 

Letters  from  Washington  inform  us  that  Miss  Rose  Fer- 
guson is  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  Catholic  University  there.  She  is  the  only  Canadian 
student  at  the  College,  and  upholds  Canada  in  a  valiant  man- 
ner on  every  possible  occasion. 

***** 

Congratulations  to  the  mother  and  father  of  our  "Miss 
May  Morrow,"  who  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  on  the 
14th  of  January. 

The  entire  family  was  at  home  for  the  wedding,  and  the 

celebration  was  a  great  success. 

***** 

Miss  Alma  Small,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rosier,  are  spending 

the  winter  months  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

***-** 

Mrs.  Frederick  Johnston  (formerly  Miss  Dollie  Cashman), 
Miss  Lily  Cashman  and  Miss  Christine  Johnston  are  others  who 
are  enjoying  the  roses  and  sunshine  of  California  this  winter. 

They  have  taken  an  apartment  for  the  winter  in  Los  Angeles. 

***** 

Mrs.  James  Ro-digan  (formerly  Miss  Ernestine  Renaud)  sent 
greeting  at  Christmas  time.  She  is  living  in  Racine,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  her  two  daughters  have  enviable  positions  in  the 
High  School.  Miss  Ernestine  Renaud  was  a  greatly  loved 
pupil  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent  for  very  many  years — ^and  I  am 
sure  many  of  her  old  friends  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  her 
health  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  very  poor. 

We  hope  she  will  soon  be  strong  and  well  again. 

***** 

Mrs.  Manning  Doherty  (Dosie  Cassidy)  was  the  speaker 
at  the  fourth  annual  luncheon  of  the  Catholic  Women's 
League  of  Ottawa  and  Hull,  which  was  held  at  the  Chateau 
Laurier.     There  were  two  hundred  members  present. 

The  President,  Mrs.  F,  A.  Anglin,  introduced  the  speaker 
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for  the  occasion,  Mra  Manning  Doherty,  of  Toronto.  Mrs. 
Doherty  extended  greetings  from  the  League  of  Toronto,  and 
charmed  her  audience  with  the  clear  manner  in  which  she 
linked  the  work  of  the  modern  woman,  as  in  home  and  cluh 
life.  She  laid  particular  stress  on  the  part  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Ohurch  had  taken  in  Western  civilization;  and  pointed 
out  that  a  country's  progress's  was  marked  by  the  status  of 
its  women.  iSince  the  granting  of  the  franchise  the  feminine 
point  of  view  has  permeated  all  walks  of  life ;  and  its  influence 
is  being  felt  everywhere.  Mrs.  Doherty  referred  to  the  "Mo- 
ther's Allowance  Act"  in  Ontario,  as  a  monument  to  the  fem- 
inist movement  in  that  Province.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered Mrs.  Doherty  by  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  O'Neil,  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Marchand,  and  unanimously  voiced  by  all  present.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  National  Anthem  brought  this  very  delightful  func- 
tion to  a  close. 

***** 

To  the  Honourable  William  C.  Kennedy,  who  died  suddenly 
on  January  17th,  at  Naples,  Florida,  the  Toronto  Globe  paid 
the  following  tribute: 

"News  of  the  sudden  death  of  Hon.  William  G.  Kennedy, 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Ganals,  in  Florida,  whither  he  had 
gone,  it  was  hoped,  to  recuperate  after  undergoing  a  serious 
operation  in  Montreal,  will  occasion  deep  regret  to  all  Gana- 
dians,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations.  Coming  at  this  time, 
with  the  great  enterprise  of  developing  Canada's  National 
Railway  System  confronting  the  country,  the  loss  of  sucli 
clear-headed  business-like  and  enthusiastic  leadership  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  capable  of  supplying  is  essentially  Dominion- 
wide." 

***** 

To  our  esteemed  President,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhousc,  sister  of 

the  late  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  tender  sine  er est  sympathy. 

***** 

Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  formerly  on  the  staffs  of  local  newspapers, 
addressed  the  University  of  Toronto  Women's  Press  Assoeia^ 
tion.    After  tracing  the  history  of  printing  from  the  time  the 
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Guttenberg  Press  produced  the  first  printed  book,  down  to  the 
time  of  Addison  and  Steele,  Miss  Hart  dealt  with  the  compli- 
cated  system  of  newspapers  of  to-iday.  The  work  of  reporters 
was  described  interestingly  by  the  speaker,  who  outlined  the 
qualification  a  woman  required  who  intended  to  make  journal- 
ism a  life  work. 

*     «     •     «     « 

The  affirmiative  team  won  in  the  semi-finals  of  the  Women's 
Intercollegiate  Debating  Union,  held  at  St.  Hilda's  College, 
when  the  question  under  delbate  was :  Resolved,  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  should  unite  in  opening  a  passageway 
for  o«ean-going  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Duluth. 
Affirmative,  Miss  Louise  Gibbons  and  Miss  Blanche  Larochelle 
of  St.  Michael's;  negative,  Miss  Marjorie  Pritchard  and  Miss 
M.  .Ramsbottom  of  St.  Hilda's. 

•  *     *     *     • 

On  Monday,  January  29th,  Miss  Margaret  Olympia  Cora- 
mins  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Cawkell.  Rev. 
R.  W,  Harris,  D.D.,  performed  the  nuptial  ceremony.  St.  Jos- 
eph's Alumnae  tender  the  young  couple  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  a  long,  happy  and  prosperous  future. 

•  •     *     •     • 

Congratulations  to  Reverend  Brother  Gabriel  on  his  debut 
as  a  dramatist  and  to  the  De  La  Salle  Dramatic  Club,  who  so 
cleverly  presented  his  drama,  "Shattered  Dreams,"  in  Massey 
Hall  on  Janiuary  19th. 

•        «!••• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  CHearn  (Marjory  Handorf)  are  rejoic- 
ing in  the  possession  of  a  little  daughter — Helen  Dorothy.    A 

future  Alumna. 

***** 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Walsh  (Shiela  Mc- 
Laughlin) on  the  birth  of  a  son. 

•  •     •     *     • 

Since  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  the  angel  of  death  visit- 
ed the  homes  of  many  of  our  esteemed  Alumnae : 

On  Friday,  January  11th,  Mrs.  Jane  Patterson  Larkin  died 
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rather  suddenly  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  James  B. 
Wright,  39  Langley  Ave.,  Toronto. 

At  73  Victor  Ave.,  Toronto,  on  January  16th,  the  death 
oiccurred  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Fogarty  Power. 

In  St.  Catharines,  on  January  20th,  Mr.  John  McNulty  an- 
swered the  call  of  death. 

At  St.  Michael's  Hospital  on  January  6th,  Mrs.  Bernard 

Mulroy  died,  a  victim  of  that  treacherous  disease,  pneumonia. 

Another  sudden  death  occurred  on  January  24th,  when  Mr. 

W.  J.  Agnew,  beiloved  father  of  our  esteemed  Vice-President, 

Ruth  M.  Agnew,  A.M.,  passed  peacefully  into  his  eternity. 

Mr.  Michael  Healy,  the  well-known  and  much-respected 
building  contractor  of  74  Glen  Road,  Toronto,  took  suddenly 
ill  on  Sunday,  January  28th,  and  died  at  1  o  'clock  p.m.  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 

In  New  York  City  on  February  16th,  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months,  Mrs.  John  Melady  (Elizabeth  Power)  passed 
from  this  mortal  life  to  the  peace  of  immortality. 

After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Mr.  P.  J.  Lynch,  of  Barrie, 
died  on  the  first  day  of  March,  the  month  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  Patron  of  a  happy  death. 

Mrs.  Barry,  of  Loretto,  Ont.,  died  March  3rd. 
To  the  bereaved  of  all  those  dear  departed  ones,  St.  Joseph's 
Alumnae  offer  heartfelt  and  prayerful  sympathy. 
"Nothing  is  our  own;  we  hold  our  pleasures. 
Just  a  little  while,  ere  they  are  fled; 
One  by  one  life  robs  us  of  our  treasures; 

Nothing  is  our  own  except  our  Dead. 
They  are  ours,  and  hold  in  faithful  keeping, 

Safe  forever,  all  they  took  away. 
Cruel  life  can  never  stir  that  sleeping, 
Cruel  time  can  never  seize  that  prey. 
Justice  pales;  truth  fades;  stars  fall  from  heaven; 

Human  are  the  great  whom  we  revere; 
No  true  crown  of  honour  can  be  given, 
Till  we  place  it  on  a  funeral  bier." 

TERESA  G.  O'CONNOR. 
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Community    Notes 
Religious  Profession  at  St.  Joseph's. 

The  semi-annual  ceremony  of  Religious  Reception  and 
Profession,  which  took  place  in  St.  Joseph's  Convent  Chapel, 
St.  Alhan  St.,  Friday  morning,  January  5th,  was  witnessed  by 
a  great  many  relatives  and  friends  of  the  young  ladies  who 
were  being  received,  and  of  the  Sisters  who  were  making  final 
profession.  The  beautiful  Christmas  anthems  and  the  taste- 
fully decorated  altar  added  to  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  re- 
verence, which  is  ever  attendant  upon  a  ceremony  of  this  kind. 
Eve  of  the  Epiphany  as  it  was,  the  sight  of  so  many  young 
ladies  laying  aside  the  vanities  of  the  world  and  offering  to 
God  the  entire  sacrifices  of  their  promising  young  lives, 
brought  vividly  before  the  mind  those  other  Wise  Ones  of  the 
world  wh|o  came  on  that  first  Epiphany  long  ago  with  their 
gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  to  the  cradle  of  the 
Infant  King. 

Rev.  Father  Oswald,  C.P.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  who  conducted 
a  retreat  during  the  eight  days  previous  to  the  ceremony  de- 
livered a  very  practical  and  beautiful  sermon  on  the  inestim- 
able advantages  enjoyed  by  Religious,  even  in  this  life,  over 
and  above  the  life-everlasting  assured  tio  them  by  the  Divine 
Master  Himself.  Religion,  of  course,  presupposes  immolation 
for  all  Christians  who  live  in  the  world  as  well  as  for  tho^e 
who  have  forstaken  it,  so  that  parents  whose  children  have 
be>en  called  to  a  life  lof  more  perfect  union  with  God,  ought  to 
find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  in  giving  up  their  dear 
ones  they  are  rendering  to  God  the  most  high  worship  of  un- 
questioning faith  and  self -giving  sacrifiee.  "Blessed  is  the 
home  that  hath  given  a  child  to  the  service  of  God." 

Seven  Sisters  made  final  profession:    Sr.  M.  Modesta,  Sr. 
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M.  St.  Lucian,  Sr.  M.  Austin,  St.  M.  Bathilde,  Sr.  M.  Aileen,  Sr. 
M.  Justina  ajnd  Sr.  M.  Marcellina.  Those  who  received  the 
Holy  Habit  were :  Miss  Frances  Vaughan,  Mimico,  in  religion 
Sister  M,  St,  Claude ;  Miss  Adele  McGraw,  Toronto,  Sister  M. 
Albina ;  Miss  Catherine  Cleary,  Seaforth,  Sister  M.  St.  Sylves- 
ter ;  Miss  Gertrude  Goodyear,  Mount  Forest,  Sister  M.  Clarissa ; 
Miss  Mary  Doherty,  Hesson,  Sister  M.  Thomasina;  Miss  Ca- 
therine Cannon,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sister  M.  Assumpta ;  Miss  Pearl 
Hewston,  Lafleche,  Sask.,  Sister  M.  St.  Damian ;  Miss  Armenia 
Morreau,  Lafontaine,  Sister  Rose  Marie;  Miss  Patricia 
Yeats,  Gravenhurst,  Sister  M.  of  Good  Counsil;  Miss  Arietta 
Watts,  Toronto,  Sister  M.  Blanche. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Whelan,  V.G.,  officiated,  assisted  by  Rev. 
R.  McBrady,  C.S.B.,  and  Rev.  M.  Kelly,  C.S.B.,  celebrated 
Holy  Mass.  Among  the  clergy  present  were:  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Kidd,  Very  Rev.  A.  Coughlin,  C.SSjR,  Rev.  E.  Murray,  G.S.B., 
Rev.  L.  Minehan,  Rev.  N.  Roehe,  C.S.B.,  Rev.  A.  O'Leary,  D.D., 
Rev.  D.  McDongal,  C.SS.R.,  Rev.  D.  0 ''Connor,  Rev.  F.  Penny- 
legion,  Rev.  J.  McCandish,  C.SS.R. 


(Rev.  Sister  Cecilia,  one  of  the  six  Maryknoll  sisters  who 
last  October  left  New  York  for  the  Chinese  Mission,  in  an  in- 
teresting letter  says  their  sea-trip  was  pleasant,  with  Mass 
and  Holy  Communiion  every  morning  while  crossing  the  Pacific. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  their  arrival  at  the  Maryknoll  Con- 
vent, Kowloon,  Hongkong  brought  great  joy  to  the  little  band 
of  six  who  had  been  longingly  awaiting  them. 

All  the  new  arrivals  are  now  studying  Oowles'  Cantonese 
Primers,  trying  to  become  acquainted  with  the  "coming  and 
going"  tones  of  this  musical  language,  while  others  who  have 
acquired  some  proficiency  in  it  have  gone  to  Youngkong,  a 
two  days'  junk-trip  from  Hongkong. 

Readers  of  the  Lilies  are  requested  to  pray  for  the  success 
of  those  noble  missionaries. 
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CHRISTMAS  RECITAL  AT  ST.  JOSEPH'S  ACADEMY, 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C. 

Splendid  Programme  Was  Rendered  by  Clever  Pupils  Under 
Supervision  of  Excellent  Trainers. 

T^e  annual  Christmas  recital  of  St.  Joseph 'iS  Academy  pu- 
pils took  place  reoently,  the  presentation  of  prizes  and  To- 
ronto Conservatory  of  Music  diplomas  to  winning  students 
being  a  joint  feature.  Bishop  Bunoz  presided  and  made  the 
presentation. 

The  programme  was  one  of  unusual  merit,  reflecting  great 
credit  on  the  training  given  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Academy. 
Piano  solos  were  rendered  by  about  thirty  pupils  and  the  punc- 
tuation with  choruses,  made  the  recital  one  of  great  enjoyment. 
The  solos  were  of  such  excellence  that  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  differentiate  between  the  individual  numbers.  Each 
and  every  item  was  skillfully  rendered  and  fully  enjoyed. 

The  progr^nme  was  as  follows : 
Chorus.  From  Rubinstein's  Melody  in  P. — Accompanist,  Miss 

Lorna  Tite. 
Solo.  Pleasure  Train  Polka — Miss  Elizabeth  Pitt. 
Solo.  Villagers'  Waltz — Miss  Irene  LeVoie. 
Solo.  Fido — Misis  Katherine  McMillan. 
Solo.  Prelude- — Miss  Rita  McLean. 
Duet.  The  Lost  Pie — Misses  Jean  and  (Rose  Couture. 
Solo.  The  Happy  Farmer  Boy — Miss  Margaret  Beaumont. 
Solo,  Gavotte — Miss  Olive  Munro. 
Solo.  In  the  Evening  Hour — Miss  Margaret  Penny. 
Solo.  Golden  Hour — Miss  Olive  Gordon. 
Solo.  Vesper  Bells — ^Miss  Helen  McCaffery. 
Solo,  Sunset — Miss  Lorna  McLaren. 
Solo.  Fairy  Dance — Master  Edgar  Couture. 
Solo.  Poet  and  Peasant — Miss  Rose  Moran. 
Solo.  Two  Step — Miss  Evelyn  Vickers. 
Solo.  Frolics — Miss  Lottie  LaVoie. 
Solo.  Christmas  Tree  March — Miss  Ruth  Gillies. 
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Ohorus.  Drowsy   Head — Kindergarten    glaas.     Accompanist — 

Miss  Grace  Ackroyd. 
Solo.  Valsetter — Miss  Margaret  McCaffery. 
Solo.  Minuet  in  G — Miss  Mary  McCaffery. 
Duet.  Love's  Caprice — Miss  Elianne   and  Agnes  Boberge. 
Solo.  Eondo  Villagers — Miss  Aletta  McKinley. 
Solo.  Dance  of  the  Robins^ — Miss  Norma  Rogers. 
Solo.  March  of  the  Dwarfs — 'Miss  Lorraine  Grant. 
Solo.  At  the  Fountain — Miss  Alice  Spencer. 
Solo.  Petite  Rapsodie — Miss  Doris  Shockley. 
Solo.  Sirenades  Sans  Peroles — Miss  Luck  O'Brien. 
Solo.  In  a  Monastery  Garden — Miss  Thelma  Knight. 
Solo.  Nocturne  Op.  23.  No.  1 — Mis^  Alice  Nelson. 
Solo.  Nine  Variation  in  A — Miss  Virginia  Riel. 
Solo.  The    Canadian,   By   Sister   of   St.    Joseph — Miss  Agnes 

Gratton. 
Solo.  Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor — Miss  Dorothy  Thomson. 

Dutribnption  of  Honours. 

The  following  were  the  winners  of  prizes  and  diplomas : 

Silver  Medalist^ — Miss  Dorothy  Thompson. 

Prize   for   intermediate   piano    school    grade — Mi-ss   Agne« 
Gratton. 

Silver  Medal  for  highest  standing  in  Intermediate  Grade, 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Harvey,  San  Francisoo,  to  Miss  Doro- 
thy Thomson. 

Prize    for    Intermediate    Piano — Awarded    to    Miss   Agnes 
Gratton. 

Certificates  from  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  were 
as  follows : 

Primary  School  Piano  honours — Miss  Alice  Nelson;  pass, 
Miss  Mary  Comadina  and  Miss  Alice  Spencer. 

Elementary  Grade  honours — Miss  Agnes  Roberge. 

Elementary  School  grade  honours — Miss  Elianne  Roberge. 

Introductory  grade  honours — Misses  Aletta  McKinley,  Rose 
Moran,  Ruth  Gillies,  Mary  McCaffery  and  Margaret  McCaffery. 

Introductory  school  grade  honours — Miss  Lottie  LaVoie. 
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Theory,  first  class  honours — Miss  Alice  Nelson;  honours, 
Miss  Mary  Comadina. 

— Prince  Rupert  Daily  News. 

*     *     •     «     « 

Fine  Concert  at  School  of  Annunciation,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
— Splendid  Affair  Reflects  Great  Credit. 

The  concert  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Annunciation  School 
in  the  school  hall,  Borden  and  Fulton  street,  yesterday  after- 
noon, was  a  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  event.  The  stage 
was  tastefully  decorated  and  when  the  children  had  marched 
in  and  taken  their  places  the  effect  was  most  pleasing. 
Choruses,  vocal  solos,  recitations,  dances  and  the  annual  visit 
of  Santa  Glaus  made  up  the  programme  of  twenty  uum'bers. 
There  was  not  a  dull  moment  from  the  first  chorus  until  Santa 
Glaus  had  finished  the  Ghristmas  gift  distribution.  The  hall 
was  completely  filled  with  relatives  and  friends  who  apparent- 
ly enjoyed  the  programme  thoroughly.  Bishop  Bunoz,  Father 
McGrath,  Mr.  M.  P.  McOaffery  and  the  American  Consul  were 
interested  spectators.  The  entertainment  was  a  marked  suc- 
cess and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph's 
Academy  who  trained  all  participants  in  this  very  pleasing 
exhibition. 

The  opening  chorus  was  followed  by  "Welcome"  sung  in 
unison  by  the  younger  members  of  the  school.  "Being  a  Boy," 
a  recitation  given  with  a  decided  emphasis  by  Jack  Henning, 
was  followed  by  a  delightfully  rendered  solo  entitled  "A  Let- 
ter to  My  Daddy,"  by  Helen  McCaffery,  Miss  Barley  has  a 
pleasing  voice  and  her  song,  "I  Love  the  Name  of  Mother," 
was  thoroughly  appreciated.  "The  Police  Brigade,"  by  the 
boys  of  the  third  class,  was  exceedingly  funny  and  met  with 
unstinted  approval.  This  was  followed  by  a  delightful  char- 
acter sketch,  presented  by  Shirley  MeBwen,  Mary  Evans  and 
Walter  Smith.  Bartlett  Wakefield  and  Milton  Gillis  in  the 
"Sailors'  Hornpipe,"  were  regular  Jack  Tars.  The  dance  gave 
evidence  of  careful  training.  "Seein'  Things,"  an  excellent 
recitation  by  Hiichard  Smith,  was  followed  by  "Dixie  Land," 
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sung  with  vigor  by  the  fboys  of  the  fourth.  Three  budding 
young  violinists,  Vincent  Meagher,  Milton  Gillis  and  Stanley 
Moiersch,  very  capably  assisted  the  piano  accompaniment  in 
this  number.  Little  Elizabeth  Pitt  creditably  recited  "A  Mixed 
Order,"  and  Michael  O'Brien  in  "A  Boy's  Pockets,"  showed 
how  much  such  a  receptacle  could  really  hold.  Christmas  bells 
and  the  hymn  ''Dear  Little  One,"  was  followed  by  the  clos- 
ing ehorus,  "Make  Beady."  The  arrival  of  Santa  Glaus  was  a 
fitting  climax  to  a  very  ereditable  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  en- 
tertainment. — Prince  Rupert  Daily  New5. 

*     *     *     #     « 

Two  of  our  Sisters,  Rev.  Sister  M.  Adrienne,  now  teaching 
in  St.  Patrick's  School,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Rev.  Sister  Ste- 
phanie, in  Toronto,  celebrated  on  January  6th  the  Silver  Jubi- 
lee of  their  Religious  Profession.  Masses  of  Thanksgiving  were 
offered  in  their  respeetive  convents.  Many  congratulatory 
greetings  from  near  and  far  reached  them  for  the  celebration. 
Ad  multos  annos. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  December  27th, 
1922,  Rev.  Sister  M.  Evangelista  of  St.  Joseph's  Community, 
London,  Ontario,  attained  the  fiftieth  or  Golden  Anniversary 
of  her  reception  of  the  Holy  Habit. 

Her  jubilee  celebration  was  held  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Chatham,  where  the  venerahle  Sister  is  now  assisting  in  the 
good  work  being  accomplished  in  that  institution. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  His  Lordship,  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Fallon,  Rt.  Rev.  D.  O'Connor,  V.G.,  assisted  by  Rev. 
J.  Gnam,  P.P.,  of  Chatham,  and  Rev,  Father  P.  L.  Henrex, 
P.P.,  Belle  River,  celebrated  the  solemn  Mass  of  Thanksgiving, 
Rt.  Rev,  Mgr.  Alyward,  of  Sarnia,  who  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion, complimented  the  Community  on  the  great  educational 
and  charitable  work  accomplished  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
in  the  Dioeese  of  London,  stressing  particularly  Sister  Evange- 
lista's  long  and  successful  career  as  a  teacher.  After  the  ser- 
mon the  Rt.  Rev.  Father  read  a  cablegram  from  His  Holiness, 
Pius  XT,,  granting  the  venerable  jubilarian  the  Papal  Bene- 
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dktion.  Among  those  present  at  the  celebration  were  Sister 
Evangelist's  two  sisters,  Rev.  Sister  Erementia  of  St.  Joseph's 
Convent,  London,  and  Mrs,  P.  Meehan  of  St.  Thomas,  Ontario, 
and  her  two  nieces,  Rev.  Sister  Irene,  Superior  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  Convent,  Sarnia,  and  Rev.  Sister  Clotilde,  Superior 
of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Orillia. 

Hearty    felicitations,    dear    Sister    Evangelista,   from    St. 
Joseph  Lilies. 


Our  many  deeds,  the  thoughts  that  we  have  thought- 
They  go  out  from  us  thronging  every  hourj 
And  in  them  all  is  folded  up  a  power 
That  on  the  earth  doth  move  them  to  and  fro ; 
And  mighty  are  the  marvels  they  have  wrought 
In  hearts  we  know  not,  and  may  never  know. 

— ^Paber. 


The  road  of  right  has  neither  turn  nor  bend; 

It  stretches  straight  unto  the  highest  goal. 

Hard,  long  and  lonely !    Yes,  yet  never  soul 
Can  lose  the  way  thereon  nor  miss  the  end. 
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Editor-in-Chief — Miss  Dorothy  Agnew. 

Assistant  Editors — The  Misses  Helen  Kramer,  Mary  Coughlin. 

Local  Editors — Misses  Catharine  Doughan,  Nora  Foy,  Cecilia 
Nolan,  Louise  O'Flaherty,  and  Lucille  Bennett. 

Exchange  Editor^— Miss  Kathleen  McNally. 

Art  Editor — Miss  Cecile  Heis 

Music  Editor — Miss  Carmel  LaForest. 

College  Notes — Misses  Lucy  Bauer  and  Gertrude  McGuire. 

Tests 

The  Mid-jWinter  term  examinations  with  their  revelations 
painful,  or  otherwise,  have  hardly  begun  to  fade  from  our 
minds,  and  already  the  more  dreadful  '* Finals"  loom  up  in 
the  rapidly  approaching  future.  The  everlasting  question 
arises:  Are  examinations  the  fairest  way  to  test  a  pupil's 
knowledge  or  not?  There  are  arguments  pro  and  con.  'If 
there  were  no  examinations,  neither  students  nor  teachers 
would  get  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  and 
there  would  be  no  incentive  to  urge  the  easy-going  ones  to 
study.  On  the  other  hand  many  industrious  students  become 
so  nervous  at  examinations  that  they  cannot  do  their  best 
work,  while  indolent,  but  cleverer  candidates  who  have 
crammed  for  the  test,  pass  with  high  standing.  Final  exam- 
inations are  especially  nerve-racking.  One  suggestion  to  solve 
the  problem  is  this — to  have  frequent  examinations  or  te.sts 
covering  short  limits  of  the  work  at  hand,  all  through  the 
year,  and  not  to  have  any  finals,  but  to  consider  the  last  of 
the  examinations  merely  as  one  of  the  iseries,  and  to  take  the 
average  of  these  tests  to  obtain  the  pupil's  standing. 

IDA  WICKETT,   '26. 
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The  Mill   on  the  Floss 

"We  could  never  have  loved  the  world  so  well  if  we  had 
had  no  cihildhood  in  it." 

The  atmosphere,  moral  and  physical,  in  which  we  spend 
our  first  years,  can  never  be  wholly  lost^  In  our  carefree, 
innocent  days  we  have  absorbed  ideas  and  impressions  from 
our  surroundings  which  remain  with  uis,  even  after  long  years 
of  absence  from  the  scenes  which  inspired  them.  Often  in  the 
twilight,  tired  out  by  tJie  added  cares  of  maturer  years,  some 
childish  prank  is  played  again,  some  memory  returns  to  linger 
in  the  brain  and  make  life  brighter  for  those  few  moments. 
An  effect  something  like  that  Wordsworth  describes  after 
hearing  the  "Highland  Lass's  song, — 

' '  The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more." 

Gkorge  Eliot  could  never  have  written  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss"  had  she  not  remembered  so  poignantly  her  own  child- 
hood. The  surroundings  of  her  youth  made  such  an  impres- 
mon  on  her  that  in  almost  all  her  novels  she  has  used  the 
landscape  so  familiar  to  her.  No  other  wi-iter  has  given  us 
such  a  clear  picture  of  her  own  home-life  or  of  her  family 
and  friends.  In  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  vivid  and  minute  description  of  her 
childhood.  The  town  of  St.  Ogg's  is  as  near  like  George 
Eliot's  own  home  town  as  pen-pictufe  could  possibly  be.  In 
Maggie  Tulliver  we  have  an  exact  reproduction  of  George 
Eliot  herself. 

"The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  falls  naturally  into  two  distinct 
parts, — parts  as  dissimilar  as  it  is  possible  for  parts  of  the 
same  book  to  be,  and  yet  preserve  that  essential  unity.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  is  more  easily  read,  more  likeable  and 
perhaps  more  comprehensible  to  most  of  us.  We  can  readily 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  "queer"  child  who  cuts 
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her  hair  and  then  wishes  it  back,  impulsively  running  to  ask 
her  father  to  comfort  his  "little  wench."  Maggie  as  a  child 
is  a  decidedly  lovable  character,  perhaps  because  she  is  so 
unselfishly  loving  herself. 

This  first  part  contains  also  all  the  humour  which  the 
story  possesses.  It  is  not  humour  of  the  hilarity-provoking 
variety,  but  something  more  subtle,  a  kindly  humour  that  al- 
most brings  us  to  tears.  Not  the  dazzling,  scorching  humour 
which  lays  faults  to  ridicule  as  clearly  as  the  noonday  sun,  'but 
rather  the  dimmer  rose-tinted  kind  that  softens  discrepancies 
and  leaves  but  an  outline  of  the  picture  which  provokes  a 
''twisted"  smile. 

This  humour  is  not  intentional,  for  George  Eliot  was  any- 
thing but  a  humorous  person.  Prom  her  earliest  years  she  was 
a  serious  and  earnest  student.  She  disliked  any  mockery  or  ri- 
dicule, and  shrunk  from  mere  wit  and  enjoyment  of  laughter. 
Even  those  who  knew  her  best  never  heard  her  say  anything 
humourous,  and  it  is  said  that  she  was  quite  disgusted  with 
anyone  who  took  pleasure  in  reading  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

However,  in  presenting  a  true  picture  of  her  own  relatives 
in  the  various  persons  of  the  Dodson  family,  she  could  not 
prevent  this  humour  stealing  in.  When  she  wrote  the  latter 
part,  about  herself  rather  than  the  family,  this  element  is 
entirely  neglected  and  tragedy  alone  holds  sway.  It  is  under- 
standable then,  that  the  first  part  is  better  known,  better  liked 
and  longer  remembered.  Swinibume  in  writing  of  "The  Mill 
on  the  Floss, ' '  says,  ' '  The  first  two-thirds  of  the  book  suflfice  to 
compose  perhaps  the  very  noblest  of  tragic  as  well  as  of  hu- 
mourous pure  idyUs  in  the  language. ' ' 

The  later  years  of  Maggie's  life  are  filled  with  darkness 
and  trouble.  From  the  death  of  her  father,  her  one  real  sup- 
porter, till  her  own  death  in  the  flood,  the  curtain  of  gloom 
is  not  once  lifted..  The  stage  is  never  lighted  except  by  mo- 
mentary flashes  as  of  the  lantern  of  a  wayfarer  lost  in  the  fog. 

Maggie  knows  no  happiness,  no  peace.  Tempted  to  the 
breaking  point,  she  still  resists,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  her- 
self for  the  'ha.ppiness  of  others, — a  renunciation  w^hich  would 
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have  been  complete  had  she  not  been  taken  unawares,  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Stephan — ^alone. 

From  then  on  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  turn,  no  path 
to  take.  Maggie's  well-meaning  aunts  in  their  thoroughly 
tactless  and  narrow  way  doubtless  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  for  Maggie  to  go  away  for  a  while.  Perhaps  it  would 
have.  But  where  to  go?  Maggie's  nature  was  too  deep,  her 
emotions  too  intense  to  be  affected  by  superficial  changes.  She 
longed  only  for  solitude,  but  solitude  at  home.  There  at 
least  she  felt  secure.  "What  novelty  is  worth  that  sweet 
monotony  where  everything  is  known,  and  loved  because  it  is 
known  ? ' ' 

Immediately  after  reading  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  we 
feel  that  the  last  part  far  over-shadows  the  first,  in  our 
minds  and  a  melancholy  feeling  is  left.  But  after  a  few  years 
the  elearest  recollections  are  of  the  childhood  days  of  Maggie 
and  the  tragedy  is  almost  forgotten.  We  feel  the  just- 
ness of  'Swinburne's  estimate  of  it,  when  he  says:  "It  has 
achieved  a  singular  perfection  when  its  genuine  mine  of  ease 
and  strength,  its  fullness  and  purity  of  outline,  its  elearness 
and  accuracy  of  touch,  its  wise  and  tender  equity,  its  radiant 
and  temperate  humour,  its  harmony  and  sincerity  of  tone. ' ' 

HELEN  KERNAHAN,   '26. 


I  travel  on  high  through  a  peaceful  sky, 

Or  a  sky  all  wind-swept  and  torn, 

I  like  the  dark  night  when  my  beams  shine  bright 

Yet  I  fly  at  the  touch  of  the  morn. 

I  mourn  over  graves,  I  laugh  at  the  waves 

Which  dash  and  crash  on  the  sea. 

I  wink  my  bright  eye,  and  I  smile  on  high 

As  the  billows  would  reach  up  at  me. 

I  am  queen  of  night,  and  my  silver  light 

Shines  strong,  till  the  touch  of  the  day 

Shows  briight  in  the  east ;  my  hours  have  ceased 

So  I  pass  in  the  dawn  away,    lucille  BENNETT,  '25. 


LOUIS   TASTETTH 
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Louis     Pasteur 

/rftvN  December  27th,  1922,  every  university  in  the  world, 
\|hf  every  medical  society,  all  scientific  bodies  celebrated  the 
liundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tist of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Louis  Pa:steur  was  born  at  Dole,  a  small  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  France,  December  27th,  1822.  His  father,  a  tanner 
in  the  little  town,  managed  to  give  Louis  a  liberal  education. 
The  young  boy  began  his  study  in  the  College  CJommunal  of 
Arbois,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  received  his  degree  Bajche- 
lier-'es-Lettres  from  the  royal  college  at  Besangon.  In  1843 
the  entered  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris,  a  school  noted  for  its 
scientists.  Here  he  met  Dumas,  Biot,  Balard,  and  Claude  Ber- 
nard. Pasteur's  ability  was  recognized  by  his  teachers  and 
they  helped  him  in  every  possible  way.  He  received'  his  doc- 
torate in  1847  and  then  his  great  life  work  began. 

A  German  scientist,  Mitscherlich,  about  this  time  showed 
that  the  two  kinds  of  tartaric  acid  possessed  different  optical 
quallities.  Pasteur  went  to  work  on  this  and  proved  that  the 
rarer  tartaric  acid,  which  the  German  scientist  said  poaseisscd 
no  rotatory  power,  was  in  reality  twice  as  active  optically  as 
the  ordinary  tartaric  acid;  that  it  was  composed  of  two  op- 
tically active  constituents,  one  possessing  the  power  of  rotat- 
ing the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and  a  second 
constituent,  with  equal  powers  of  rotating  the  plane  to  the 
left.  The  result  of  this  work  was  far  reacihing,  as  these  tar- 
taric acids  were  derived  from  wine  lees,  so  this  work  opened 
the  way  for  Pasteur's  work  on  fermentation.  He  proved  the 
presence  of  animaeules  and  that  these  tiny  living  things  ac- 
tually oxidized  organic  matter  ajid  caused  it  to  break  up  into 
simpler  substances.  He  next  discovered  a  second  group  of 
living  things  called  anarobes,  which  play  an  important  part  in 
the  process  of  putrefaction  and  which  live  without  air.  At 
that  time,  air  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  any 
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form  of  life,  so  the  discovery  of  these  organisms,  to  which  air 
was  a  poison,  astonished  the  scientific  world. 

His  next  work  concerned  spontaneous  generation.  Many 
scientists  in  Pasteur's  time  maintained  that  the  more  minute 
forms  of  life  did  arise  from  spontaneous  generation.  Pasteur 
proved  by  m^any  experiments  that  if  you  keep  dust-laden  air 
away  from  a  substance  that  that  substance  will  keep  indefin- 
it-ely.  The  substance  will  keep  because  he  kept  from  it  the 
germs  that  float  in  the  air;  he  kept  from  it  life,  for  life  is  a 
germ  and  a  germ  is  life.  All  miscoscopic  beings,  come  from 
parents  similar  to  themselves.  So  Pasteur  was  the  leader  in 
the  science  of  bacteriology. 

In  1845  a  strange  disease  attacked  the  silk  worm  in  France, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs  were  lost  yearly.  In  1865, 
Pasteur  began  an  investigation  lastinig  four  years,  and  he 
found  two  diseases  affecting  the  silk  worm — one  at  the  moment 
of  the  moth's  formation,  and  one  in  the  digestive  cavity  of 
the  moth.  Having  discovered  the  diseases,  he  next  found 
means  to  prevent  these  diseases.  At  the  same  time,  cholera 
attacked  the  fowl  of  France  and  was  carrying  off  thousands 
yearly.  Pasteur  found  that  the  cause  was  a  microbe,  and 
by  means  of  cultures,  he  prevented  the  disease,  and  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  principle  of  vaccines,  so  important  in  our 
day,  as  these  vaccines  rob  many  diseases  of  their  terrors. 

Anthrax  had  attacked  the  cattle  of  his  native  land  and 
had  not  only  carried  off  many  of  these,  but  men  and  women 
ihad  also  falHen  victims  to  the  disease.  Pasteur  maintained 
that  this  fell  disease  couLd  be  prevented  by  vaccine  and  the 
government  asked  him  to  make  a  test,  so  he  inoculated  a  flock 
of  sheep  while  a  second  flock  was  not  so  treated.  Then  both 
flocks  were  inoculated  with  virulent  cultures.  All  the  sheep 
protected  ^by  the  vaccine  lived  w^hile  the  others  died.  He 
then  investigated  the  disease  of  the  beer  and  wine  and  found 
a  cure  for  them.  He  generously  passed  on  his  information  to 
the  manufactures  and  went  quietly  on  with  other  great 
works.    Had  he  wished  he  might  have  become  a  great  money- 
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maker,  "but  he  never  forgot  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  scien- 
tist whos'C  life  work  was  to  benefit  mankind. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  money  value  of  Pasteur's  discov- 
eries to  his  native  land  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  war  indem- 
nity of  5,000,000,000  of  francs  paid  by  France  to  Germany  in 
1870. 

In  1868  Pastur  was  stricken  with  paralysis  of  one  side,  and 
his  only  regret  was  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  accomj)lish 
more  for  his  country.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
stroke,  but  the  loving  care  of  his  wife  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  go  on  with  his  great  work  for  twenty  years,  and  in  fact  it 
was  during  this  time  that  he  did  what  may  be  called  his  best 
work.  He  discovered  the.  cause  of  puereral  fever,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  mothers  since.  His  last  great  work, 
about  the  year  1885,  was  to  discover,  not  the  cause,  but  the 
preventive  treatment  of  hydrophobia  or  rabies  in  man. 

In  August,  1881,  the  great  international  medical  congress 
met  in  London  and  thunders  of  applause  greeted  Pasteur  upon 
his  appearance.  He  was  especially  pleased  at  this  reception 
because  he  thought  that  these  men  were  happy  t-o  see  Pasteur, 
the  son  of  France.  Apparently  it  never  crossed  his  mind  to 
think  that  it  might  have  been  the  great  scientist  they  were 
greeting.  He  was  honoured  in  his  life  by  all  the  world,  but 
the  greatest  honour  given  him  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  where  his  work  was  to  be  perpetu- 
ated for  the  good  of  mankind.  It  was  opened  November  14th, 
1888,  and  Pasteur  himself  gave  the  opening  address. 

Six  years  later,  June  13th,  1894,  Pasteur  said  good-bye  to 
his  dear  Institute  and  it  saw  him  no  more  till  it  opened  its 
doors  in  1895  to  receive  his  remains.  He  died  September 
28th,  1895,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children  and  clasping 
a  crucifix  in  his  hand.  What  an  example  was  hie  life !  He 
worked  unceasingily  for  the  good  of  others;  he  went  through 
poverty  and  grief  in  the  death  of  his  children ;  opposition  was 
his  portion  as  it  has  always  been  the  portion  of  the  great, 
but  these  difficulties  instead  of  discouraging  him,  were  the 
means  by  which  Pasteur,  the  Christian,  drew  nearer  to  (lod. 
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Science,  too,  had  led  him  along  that  same  path,  for  his  dis- 
coveries had  taught  him  to  recognize  God's  love  for  poor, 
sinful  man  and  his  service  to  man  was  of  the  highest. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  halls  in  the  Institute  is  a  little 
chapel  where  Pasteur  lies  buried.  In  the  vault  over  his  grave 
are  four  white  angels — Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Science. 
The  altar  in  the  chapel  is  of  white  marble  and  here  Masses 
are  said.  Twice  a  year — Pasteur's  birthday  and  the  day  of  his 
death — ^^alll  work  in  the  Institute  is  laid  aside  and  many  come 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  their  master  and  friend.  Above  the  en- 
trance of  his  ehapel  tomb  and  immediately  beneath  the  words 
"Here  lies  Pajsteur, "  is  placed  the  scientist's  famous  eonfes- 
»ion  of  faith: 

"Haippy  the  man  who  bears  within  him  a  divinity,  an 
ideal  of  beauty,  and  obeys  it;  an  ideal  of  art,  an  ideal  of 
science,  an  ideal  of  country,  an  ideal  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Gospel." 

Pasteur  was  always  a  practical  Catholic.  Each  year  on  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Ohristi  he  went  back  to  his  native  town  to 
carry  the  banner  in  the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  when  he  was  dying  he  asked  that  the  life  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  be  read  to  him  because  he  felt  that  in  saving  the  lives 
of  so  many  children,  his  'life-work  resembled  that  of  the  great 
apostle  of  charity. 

QBRAiiDINE  O'CONNOR. 
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The      Retreat 

NEVERTHELESS  I  wish  they'd  make  up.  Everyone 
knows  Barbara  would  if  Patsy  would  take  the  firsi  step. 
Babs  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit  she  was  wrong,  but 
she  would  never  say  that  to  Pat,  and  Patsy — well  of  courrsc 
Barbara  shouldn't  have  opened  Pat's  letter,  but  she  really 
didn't  mean  any  harm  and  they  always  shared  their  letters 
and  things  anyway. "    It  was  Rita  Morris  who  spoke. 

Five  girls  sat  around  the  old  shade  tree  at  St.  Agnes 's 
College.  Its  ample  branches  had  sheltered  many  generations 
of  gdrls  at  large  boarding  schools.  It  was  in  a  rathier 
secluded  spot  of  the  campus,  and  the  girls  always  took  their 
unshared  joys,  troubles  and  woes  to  the  "Retreat"  as  they 
called  it.  On  this  occasion,  however,  one  would  surmise  they 
had  gone  with  the  intention  of  studying  for  in  the  lap  or  hand 
of  each  was  a  copy  of  "As You  Like  It."  The  girls'  ages 
varied  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  and  they  were  in  their  last 
year  of  High  School.  It  was  of  Patricia  0 'Grady  and  Barbara 
Ashley  they  spoke.  The  two  girls  had  been  room-mates  the 
beginning  of  ithe  year,  but  because  of  a  slight  offense  on  the 
latter 'a  part,  there  had  been  a  few  hot  words,  after  which  they 
occupied  separate  rooms. 

"Well,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  anyway  for  both  girls 
would  resent  any  interference  on  our  part.  I  think  Patsy  has 
forgiven  Barbara  too,  but  of  course  she  won't  do  anything 
towards  peace-making  until  Barbara  apologizes.  I  don't 
exactly  blame  her!"  Shiela's  blond  head  shook  emphatically. 
"But  it  seems  such  an. awful  thing  to  graduate  and  part  with 
each  other  without  making  up.  They're  both  such  sweet  girls 
and  they  used  to  be  such  good  friends.  It's  sad!"  Peg  was 
inclined  to  be  dramatic  and  had  a  mania  for  ma;king  tragedies 
of  every-day  affairs. 

"It  will  certainly  be  sad  if  we  don't  make  any  more  at- 
tempt to  memorize  our  parts.  We  have  only  one  more  day  to 
study.    The  play  is  to-morrow  night." 
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But  no  studying  was  done  then  for  the  post-man  was  seen 
approaching  and  the  old  tree  was  left  deserted.  Suddenly 
it  looked  forlorn  and  lonesone  after  the  merry  chatter  of  the 
would-be  students.  Did  I  say  it  was  entirely  desertd?  No, 
there  was  somebody  left.  From  around  the  other  side  of  the 
enormous  trunk  a  shock  of  bright  red  curls  emerged,  followed 
by  a  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes,  and  finally  the  Avhole  head  ap- 
peared. Seeing  there  was  no  one  else  in  sight  she  jumped  up 
and  with  an  agile  leap  her  slight  form  was  seated  on  the  curved 
■branch  which  the  girls  had  just  vacated.  She  was  not  really 
pretty  though  at  first  sight  one  would  say  she  was.  On  closer 
examination,  however,  one  would  find  that  her  nose  tilted 
heavenward,  and  her  mouth  was  too  wide.  Her  eyes  and  her 
hair  were  her  only  beautiful  features.  This  was  Patricia 
0 'Grady. 

She  hadn't  meant  to  eavesdrop.  She  had  fallen  asleep 
studying  her  part  of  the  play  and  had  awakened  to  the  sound 
of  voices.  At  first  she  had  intended  to  join  them,  but  upon 
hearing  herself  spoken  of  she  could  not  go  away — she  had 
seemed  almost  hypnotized. 

Having  perched  herself  securely  and  opened  her  *' Shakes- 
peare" she  fell  into  a  pensive  mood.  So  the  girls  had  sus- 
pected she  wanted  to  be  friends  with  Babs.  Certainly,  it  was 
true !  Nobody — not  even  herself — guessed  how  much  !  She 
would  miss  all  the  girls  after  graduation.  Beatrice  with  her 
practical  mind,  Shiela  with  her  sympathetic  nature,  Rita's 
optimistic  outlook  on  life  and  Peg's  dramatic  foolishness.  She 
would  miss  the  whole  class,  in  fact.  She  wondered  whom  she 
would  miss  the  most.  After  some  consideration  the  truth 
dawned  on  her.  She  could  live  fairly  contentedly  without  any 
of  them  except — yes,  she  was  sure,  no  other  friend  would  ever 
be  quite  the  same  as  Barbara.  She  knew  she  could  never  say 
to  Barbara  that  she  was  tired  of  being  on  disagreeable  terms. 
Besides  she  wasn't  wrong.  It  was  Barbara's  fault  and  Barbara 
should  therefore  be  the  first  to  apologize.  But  she  thought 
perhaps  she  could  bring  herself  to  write  a  letter  suggesting 
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an  agreement.    Yes,  it  was  worth  it,  and  she  would  do  so  us 
soon  as  she  found  time. 

The  next  night  found  a  group  of  excited  girls  crowded  in 
the  dressing-rooms — Patsy,  alias  Orlando  was  gallant  with 
feathered  hat  and  scarlet  hose.  Peg,  who  excelled  in  such 
parts  was  preparing  her  costume  as  Rosalind.  Barbara  had  no 
important  part  in  it,  being  just  a  messenger. 

No  noticable  mistakes  were  made  during  the  first  act.  In 
the  second  Rosalind  did  not  give  her  lover  time  to  finish  one 
of  his  speeches,  but  that  was  not  a  very  grievous  mistake.  In 
the  rest  everything  went  very  smoothly  and  Patsy  and  Peg 
were  showered  with  bouquets  of  flowers  from  the  delighted 
spectators.  When  all  the  excitement  had  calmed  down  and 
the  audience  departed.  Patsy  walked  slowly  upstairs,  in  one 
hand  flowers,  in  the  other  a  note.  It  was  addressed  to  Barbara. 
She  passed  her  own  room  and  went  on  down  to  Barbara's 
where  she  deposited  the  letter  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and 
slipped  back  to  her  own  room.  Laying  down  her  flowers  she 
proceeded  to  change  her  dress.  She  had  just  brushed  her 
hair  and  slipped  into  a  dainty  white  muslin  when  her  eye 
caught  a  bouquet  of  forget-me-nots  in  a  devonshire  bowl  on 
her  desk.  With  a  cry  of  delight  she  gathered  them  into  her 
arms,  smelt  them  and  then  turned  to  the  card.  On  it  was 
written : 

''Since  last  December  I've  been  so  blue, 
I  realize  now  I  can't  live  without  you; 
The  meaning  I  wish  to  convey  in  this  rhyme 
Is:  Won't  you  make-up,  I  think  it  is  time." 

"Congratulations.  Barbara  Ashley." 
Patsy  stared  incredulously  and  was  still  thinking  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  brought  her  back  to  earth.  "May  I  come 
in?"  said  a  familiar  voice,  and  at  Patsy's  "Certainly,"  Babs 
walked  in  with  hand  extended.  "I  got  your  letter.  I'll  be 
glad  to  make  up  and  I'm  sorry,''  she  finished  lamely.  Patsy 
laughed.  "Your  flowers  are  lovely,  but  how  did  you.  1  mean 
why  did ?" 
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"rWell,"  explained  Babs,  "you  see  last  night  I  left  my 
geometry  in  the  retreat  and  when  I  went  to  get  it  you  were  in 
there  and — well,  you  admit  yourself,  that  you  think  aloud  and 
when  I  went  to  my  room  I  began  to  realize  I  couldn't  get  along 
without  your  friendship  and  I  saw  a  good  opportunity  to  make 
up  and  took  it."  To  Patsy's  confusion  she  found  a  lump 
rising  in  her  throat  amd  her  eyes  were  suspiciously  moist.  Bui 
Babs  saved  the  situation  by  suggesting  that  they  go  to  supper 
as  the  bell  had  rung  some  minutes  before 

As  they  sat  together  that  night  in  the  "Reterat,*'  Patsy 
suddenly  remarked:  "Had  it  struck  you  that  if  it  weren't  for 
this  tree  we  might  never  have  been  friends  again?"  and  Bar- 
bara answered:  "Yes,  I  love  it  too — what  would  St.  Agnes  s 
be  without  a  Retreat?" 

MARGARET  THOMPSON.     Form  IT. 
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A     Disillusion 

JJUfHEN  I  first  read  Shelley'®  "Skylark,"  Jiepo-worship 
^|r|fl  was  by  absorbing  ipassion,  and  the  exalted  emotional 
language  of  poetry  was  for  me  the  fitting  language  of 
the  gods.  I  may  ^ay  that  now,  though  I  am  still  somewhat 
of  a  hero-worsihipper,  poets  ane  not  among  my  heroes  and, 
though  I  can  still  find  a  rare  delight  in  poetry,  it  has  been 
roibbed  to  8ome  extent  of  its  divinity.  My  first  disillusion 
oarae  through  the  "Skylark."  Yet  I  know  of  no  lyric  which 
afforded  me  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading,  which  disclosed 
more  delicate  beauty  both  of  form  and  thought,  or  made 
stronger  appeal  to  my  aesthetic  feelings. 

It  is  strange  how  similar  are  the  effects  produced  upon  us 
by  dulcet  musica  nd  sweet  poetry ;  and  yet,  not  strange.  For 
music  and  poetry  are  so  akin,  have  so  much  in  common,  that 
I  wonder  all  poets  are  not  musicians.  This  musical  quality 
is  very  marked,  I  think,  in  Shelley's  "Skylark."  There  is  the 
swaying  rhyrthm,  the  melodious  sound  and  the  emotional  char- 
acter which  make  one  experience  in  reading  it,  though  not 
in  so  marked  a  degree,  that  delicious  pleasure  associated 
rather  with  music  and  which  can  be  really  painful  in  intensity. 
It  is  like  a  burst  of  song  swelling  joyousily  in  its  first  mea- 
sures, then  dropping  towards  its  close  into  a  sad  minor  ca- 
dence. One  feels  a  buoyancy  in  the  rhythm,  a  sense  of  light- 
ness and  freedom  and  movement  in  space,  which  helps  the 
wings  of  fancy  to  follow  the  bird  into  the  immaculate  recesses 
of  cloud  and  sunset.  One  seem«  to  liover  in  the  space  of  air 
listening  to  the  rapturous  song  that  floats  down  the  silen-ce. 
How  the  ima«gination  loves  these  untrammelled  flights  even 
though  they  be  on  borrowed  wings!  "We  are  poor  captives 
shackled  with  the  gyves  of  space  and  time  and  substance. 
Only  our  fancy  can  soar  above  and  beyond,  into  the  boundless. 

These  were  my  feelings  as  I  perused  the  poem  or  feelings 
very  like  to  these.  But  I  remember  thnt  my  mind  grasped  and 
lingered  over  the  thought  sugigested  by  the  lines  themselves, 
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How  like  to  this  bird  is  the  soul  of  the'  poet !  It  soars  above 
the  earth  in  the  infinite  beauties  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
seeks  its  inspiration  in  the  very  fountains  of  heaven,  sendini? 
dov/n  that  stream  of  rnuj^ic  to  entrance  the  ears  of  listening 
mortals.  Its  flight  is  lone  and  solitary  because  it  is  sublime 
and  out  of  reach  of  its  less  gifted  fellows.  Ail  igreat  men  by 
their  very  greatness  stand  apart,  bereft  of  the  lowly  joys  of 
companionship.  It  seems  to  be  the  penalty  of  greatness  to  be 
alone  and  to  be  consumed  with  the  sadness  of  unsatisfied 
longing. 

How  singular  it  is  that  the  world's  greatest  literature  is 
tinged  with  melancholy.  What  a  low,  sad  wail  seems  to  mown 
through  the  Old  Testament  .culminatinig  in  the  desolation  of 
Isais.  And  the  New  Testament,  how  it  is  shadoAved  'by  the 
tragedy  of  Golgatha.  Dante,  Milton,  Goethe,  Tennyson, 
Shelley — all  are  filled  with  this  divine  melancholy.  What 
does  it  mean?  Is  it  the  brooding  of  the  prophet?  Carlyle  calls 
the  poet  a  high-priest  and  a  prophet.  Are  the  poets  the  sacred 
interpreters  of  life?    Then  must  they  indeed  be  sad. 

Yet  again  on  the  other  hand  what  com,pensation?  If  but 
the  reflection  of  this  poet's  feelings  can  awaken  such  ecstasy 
of  delight  and  powerful  emotion  within  another,  what  of  the 
emotion  and  feeling  and  thought  within  his  own  soul?  What 
of  the  unrecorded  beauties  that  have  defied  utterance,  too  deep 
and  sacred  and  beautiful? 

Then  alas !  in  the  midst  of  my  reflections  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  my  poet  was  Shelley,  the  apologist  of  free  love  and 
atheism.  Yes,  and  I  remembered  too — 0  cursed  memory!  the 
body  of  Harriet  Westbrooke  dragged  from  the  slime  of  the 
Serpentine.  The  spell  was  broken.  My  idol  was  shattered.  The 
poetic  grace,  the  beauty  and  the  inspiration  for  me  were  gone, 
vanished,  turned  to  dust  like  Dead-Sea  fruit.  It  was  if  I  had 
seen  a  flower  of  rare  loveliness,  and  reaching  forth  my  had  to 
pluck  it  and  feast  upon  its  delicate  charms,  I  had  suddenly 
sickened  at  the  noxious  odour  issuing  from  its  heart,  0  woe 
is  me !  Where  is  the  poet-prophet? 
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Have  you  ever  stood  in  the  garden  on  a  summer  day  and 
listened  entranced  to  a  robin  shaking  from  its  throat  a  peal  of 
music  like  a  cascade  of  silver  sound,  shivering  with  the  trem- 
ulous rapture  of  its  poetic  soul  and  pouring  it  out  in  melody 
upon  the  air  ?  Then  perhaps  suddenly  you  have  seen  it  pounce 
upon  a  ri>ch  worn  wriggling  in  the  grass,  seize  him,  fling  him 
down,  bite  him  in  halves,  then  in  quarters,  and  then  gobble  up 
each  living  morsel  and  look  quite  innocent  after  the  feat.  You 
have  just  seen  that  poet 's  grosser  side. 

Indeed  the  lives  of  some  poets  should  never  be  written.  The 
world  should  be  content  with  what  they  have  given  them, 
without  prying  with  curious  eyes  into  the  privacy  of  their 
domestic  relations.  It  rarely  adds  to  the  .pleasure  one  finds  iu 
their  intellectual  work,  and  may  lead  to  bitter  disillusion  an«l 
— Dead-Sea  fruit. 

M.M.W. 
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College   Notes 

On  the  beautiful  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  De- 
cember 8th,  eighteen  young  ladies  of  the  Academy  made  the 
solemn  consecration  of  themselves  to  our  Bles'sed  Mother,  pro- 
mising to  take  her  as  their  special  Patroness  and  to  imitate  her 
example  as  far  as  possible  in  their  words  and  conduct.  Rev. 
Father  McBrady,  the  learned  and  revered  Chaplain,  in  his 
characteristical,  lucid  style  discoursed  on  the  prerogatives  of 
Christ's  Mother  and  the  duties  incumbent  on  those  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  be  numbered  among  her  consecrated  chil- 
dren. After  the  sermon  the  Rev.  Father  invested  the  candi- 
dateis  with  the  blue  ribbon  and  medal — their  badge  of  Conse- 
cration. The  ceremony  was  closed  by  Benediction  of  the  Bless- 
ed Sacrament. 

•     •     *     *     • 

Dec.  16th,  "The  Desired  of  All  Nations,"  a  Drama  of  the 
Hody  Nativity,  with  Prologue,  was  cleverly  presented  by  the 
senior  pupils.    The  performers  were : 

The  Archangel — Gladys  Moffatt. 

The  Blessed  Virgin^ — Miss  B.  Walsh. 

St.  Joseph — Marjorie  Elton. 

Judah — ^Mary  McKeown. 

Simeon — Grace   McGuire. 

Levi — Muriel  Tester. 

Issachar — Geraldine  0  'Connor. 

Rebecea — ^Verona  iRonan. 

Leah — Gertrude  Hayden. 

Ruth — Cecilia  McDevitt. 

Isaac — Mae'  Orr. 

Petronius^ — Eugenie  Plauffe. 

Claudius — Mary  Hayes. 

Verus — Gertrude  Doyle. 

Esther — Marguerite  Cummings. 

Jacob  Dorothy  O'Connor. 
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Reuben — Mary  Thompson, 
David— Evelyn  Hill. 
Saufl — Geraldine  Gale. 
Jonathan — ^Helen  Cronin. 
Bartimaeus — Mary  Mahon. 
Anna — Anita  de  Montrichard. 

*  *     •     «     • 

On  Tuesday,  January  9th,  after  an  apparently  much  enjoy- 
ed Christmas  vacation,  the  students  in  answer  to  the  familiar 
tones  of  the  assembly  bell,  marched  in  full  numbers  into  their 
respective  classes  to  resume  studies, 

•  *     *     •     * 

On  January  10th  we  were  among  the  interested  witnesses 
of  two  Chester  Mystery  Plays,  the  ''Nativity"  and  "The 
Eipiphany,"  given  by  students  of  St,  Michael's  College,  The 
quaint  performance  was  exceedingly  fascinating  in  its  beau- 
tiful simplicity.  These  ancient  plays,  "rough-cut  gems  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  were  presented  on  three  consecutive  nights, 
every  performance  attracting  a  larger  audience  than  that  of 
the  preceding  night.     Congratulations,  St,  Michael's! 

*     *     *     *     * 

Before  a  large  audience  on  January  27th,  our  college  stu- 
dents presented  in  a  very  realistic  manner.  Rev.  Hugh  Ben- 
son's Historic  drama,  "Joan  of  Are,"  It  was  an  ambitious 
undertaking,    but    the   youn,g   performers   proved    themselves 

fully  capable. 

#  *     «     *     « 

The  Annual  Spiritual  Retreat  opened  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 8th,  and  closed  Sunday  evening,  February  11th,  feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Three  days  "alone  with  God"  yet  "in 
the  midst  of  many"  was  each  girl's  experience  as  sihe  with  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  other  students  made  the  Exercises  coii 
ducted  by  the  learned  Director,  the  Rev,  P,  J.  Howard,  C.S.B., 
M,A,,  of  Assumption  College,  Sandwich,  Ontario,  Every  con- 
ference was  listened  to  with  keenest  interest  as  the  Reverend 
Father  explained  to  us  the  meaning  of  our  existence,  the  doc- 
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trines  of  religion  and  the  mean&  we  should  adopt  to  pass 
throug'h  life  unscathed  by  the  wily  attacks  of  the  angel  of 
darkness.  The  closing  exercise  of  every  day  was  the  "Holy 
Hour."  On  the  souvenir  card  of  the  retreat  which  Rev.  Father 
Howard  presented  to  each  retreatant  was  the  following  epi- 
tome of  the  spiritual  Retreat  of  1923 : 

"God.  is  order,  sin  is  disorder, 
The  contrite  and  humble  of  heart 
God  is  sure  to  sustain. 

Time  is  given  us  to  prepare  for  eternity.    Pray  God  daily   for 

perseverance  in  the  good  resolutions  made  during  the  Retreat. 

Ohristdan,  only  one  thing  is  neceissary,  save  your  soul." 


February  23rd,  Rev.  Dr.  O'Reilly,  of  St.  Agustine's  Semin- 
ary, retraced  for  us  with  lantern  illustrations  his  trip  through 
southern  France,,  dwelling  particular^ly  on  the  scenery  and  his- 
tory of  the  now  world-famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  Lourdes 
favoured  in  1858  by  our  Immaculate  Mother,  who  appeared  as 
many  as  eighteen  times  to  the  poor  illiterate  peasant-girl,  Ber- 
nadette,  and  who  in  her  reply  to  Bernadette's  repeated  ques- 
tion, ' ' Who  art  thou ? ' '  deigned  to  answer :  "I  am  the  Im- 
raaculate  Conception,"  thus  confirming  as  it  seemed  the  pro- 
nouncement of  Holy  Church  in  1854,  when  she  proclaimed  the 
Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  scenes  as  we  viewed 
them  on  the  canvass  were:  Lourdes  before  the  apparitions; 
the  cavern  in  the  rock  of  Massabielle  where  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  Bemadette;  the  miraculous  fountain  in  the  rock 
which  at  the  command  of  Mary  Immaculate,  gushed  forth  as 
Bemadette  removed  the  rubbish ;  Lourdes  as  it  is  to-day ;  and 
others. 

We  are  grateful  to  Rev.  Dr.  O'Reilly  for  his  interesting 
lecture  and  look  forward  with  pleasant  anticipation  to  his 
coming  again  in  the  near  future. 
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Mother  M.   Stanislaus   Bain 

iRev.  Db.  J.  P.  Tbeacy. 

In  the  death  of  Mother  Stanislaus  Bain  of  St.  Joseph's  Com- 
munity, who  died  19th  February  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  To- 
ronto, the  Sisterhood  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  and  the  Catholic 
people  of  this  city  have  lost  one  of  the  old  and  valued  pioneers 
of  Catholic  charity.  Entering  the  Community  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  she  dedicated  a  long  and  useful  life  to  the  service 
of  God  in  her  care  of  the  orphans,  the  aged  and  the  poor. 
Having  long  since  passed  the  allotted  span  of  human  life,  she 
entered  into  the  eternal  home,  having  lived  in  St.  Joseph's 
Community  for  over  sixty -six  years.  For  many  years  she  occu- 
pied positions  of  trust  in  the  general  direction  and  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  this  important  religious  community.  Her 
labours  in  the  cause  of  education  and  Christian  philantrophy 
have  entitled  her  memory  to  the  reverence  and  respect  of  all 
those  who  kept  in  touch  with  her  numerous  religious  activities. 
We  all  know  how  well  and  wisely  she  governed  for  many 
years  the  little  Nazareth  on  Lombard  street,  where  peace  and 
industry  flourished  and  in  her  happy  regime  amongst  the  nu- 
merous boys  whom  her  zeal  and  charity  had  rescued  from  the 
streets  or  from  homes  untenanted  by  either  father  or  mother. 
Her  gentleness  and  kindness  were  on  the  lips  of  all,  not  only 
those  of  the  household  of  the  faith,  but  of  those  who  though  of 
other  denomination,  and  of  anti-Catholic  tendencies  yet  were 
won  over  by  the  Christian  courtesy  and  womanly  refinement  of 
Mother  Stanislaus. 

She  was  esteemed  by  the  hierarchy  of  this  Archdiocese,  as  a 
woman  of  great  prudence,  consummate  tact  and  wide  culture. 
A  faithful  daughter  of  Sainted  Mother  St.  John.  She  knew 
how  to  combine  the  grand  manner  and  perfect  grace  of  the  re- 
fined lady  of  the  world  with  the  lowly  virtue  and  sweet  charity 
of  the  Convent  Cloister.  In  an  age  when  the  clarion  voice  and 
the  trumpet  sound  were  the  usual  accomplishments  of  a  Chris- 
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tian  charity,  which  had  finally  degenerated  into  civic  philantho- 
phy,  Mother  Stanislaus  Bain  in  her  great,  unostentatious 
manner  had  gone  about  almost  like  her  Master  of  old,  healing 
the  aching  hearts  and  wounded  bodies  of  old  and  young,  of 
every  tribe  and  creed,  who  had  sought  and  found  in  her,  that 
solace  and  help  and  comfort  which  had  been  denied  him  else- 
whene.  The  Christian  service  she  was  able  to  render,  the 
Ohristian  help  she  was  able  to  bestow,  the  Christian  counsel 
that  fell  from  her  isaintly  lips,  will  be  treasured  for  many 
years  by  fatherless  boys  and  motherless  girls  who  are  now 
respectabl'e  citizens  of  Toronto  and  Canada.  She  has  not 
lived  in  vain.  Like  Teresa  of  Avila,  the  perfume  of  her  life 
will  still  hang  aroiund  the  cloistered  home  of  her  later  years. 
Like  Rev.  Mother  Antoinette,  Rev.  Mother  De  Pazzi  and  Mo- 
ther Assumption  the  memory  of  Mother  Stanislaus  Bain  wiU 
be  at  once  an  incentive  and  a  challenge  to  the  zeal  and  charity 
of  the  Daughters  of  Mother  St.  John. 

The  Rev.  Father  Dumouichel,  C.S.B.,  was  celebrant  of  the 
Mass,  as  strange  to  say,  he  was  celebrant  of  the  Requiem  Mass 
for  Mother  De  Chantel  twenty  years  ago.  IHe  was  assisted 
by  Rev.  Fathers  Oarberry  and  O'Neill,  C.S.B.  In  the  choir 
were  Rev.  Dr.  Treaey,  Rev.  M.  Cline,  Rev.  V.  Murphy,  C.S.B., 
Rev.  Wm.  McCann,  Rev.  E.  Murray,  C.S.B.,  iRev.  Dr.  Barcelo, 
Rev.  T.  Cruise  and  Rev.  P.  Malouf. 


The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 
Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 

Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure; 
Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvest  bright ; 

Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor. 
And  find  a  harvest-home  of  light. 


